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THE 


NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 


— ———— 


Tue chief literary “events” of the past three months are 
only indirectly connected with current literature. The contro- 
versy respecting the ‘‘ Shakespearian forgeries” has stirred up an 
extraordinary commotion in literary circles, but is related to 
literature merely in the sense in which a trial for issuing false 
coin is related to finance. The sale of Newstead Abbey— 
Byron’s Newstead—which will be effected ‘‘ without reserve” 
before the publication of our next Number, is also an incident 
inviting innumerable associations and regrets in the mind of every 
one who has been connected with, or interested in, the literature 
of his country, though the event may not figure among the 
booksellers’ announcements of forthcoming adventures. The 
third great event—the abolition of the paper duty—belongs to 
the future destinies rather than to the present development of 
literature. What it will do hereafter it would be rash to prog- 
nosticate. When the duty on glass was extinguished fifteen 
years ago, who could have ventured to foretell the construc- 
tion of half a dozen Crystal Palaces as the immediate 
result from the remission, to say nothing of other marvels 
and mysteries realized and realizable? and it will be the 
same with the abolition of the paper tax. The particular 
shape in which the result may be first embodied, we will not 
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venture to predict. Perhaps it may be matter, perhaps it may 
be mind, that takes precedence in utilizing the opportunities 
which Mr. Gladstone has provided at the cost of an additional 
penny upon our income-tax. Much depends on this point, 
upon the caprice of the manufacturers. ‘They may enable us 
to live in paper houses, to drive in paper carriages, and be buried 
if we please in paper coffins, before they provide any means for 
facilitating the production of cheap literature. This, however, 
will come sooner or later; and the spring of 1860 be regarded 
as the commencement of some still undreamt of development 
of literary genius, as the great educator, civilizer, and pacificator 
of the world. 

The books which have streamed from the British press 
during the past quarter, have been more remarkable for 
number chan excellence. The quantity is enormous, and the 
quality does not fall below a fair general average ; but there is 
no work of special merit, and no prevailing character or domi- 
nant tone in the multitudinous publications of the last thirteen 
weeks, The list is altogether miscellaneous ; the subjects range 
through every branch and department of literary activity ; and the 
resulting volumes present, with few exceptions, very creditable 
additions to contemporary literature. But there is little to 
challenge remark, and nothing perhaps to achieve or deserve 
fame. ‘There has been no new name, and no new work, to be 
added to the galaxy of British authors or the select library of 
British books. We must, however, be content. A new genius, 
or the new production of an old genius, cannot be expected 
every quarter. On the whole, we ought to be well satisfied 
with the product of a season in which we have been able to 
harvest a series of works such as form the subjects of the follow- 
ing notices. If there is no surpassing excellence, or transcendant 
beauty among them, it is gratifying to find that, generally speak- 
ing, they reach a very praiseworthy level of average merit. 
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MEmorrs. 


The Life of Edmond Malone; with Selections from his Manu- 
script Anecdotes. By Sir James Prior. (Smith & Elder.)— 
By the present generation, Edmond Malone is remembered 
almost exclusively as an industrious editor of Shakespere’s 
plays. The Malone Shakespeare is still a standard work, 
without which, as the advertisements say, ‘‘no library can be 
complete,” though modern readers can scarcely comprehend 
the sort of mania which induced clever men to spend years 
and compile volumes for the mere purpose of gathering together 
every thing which could by any chance elucidate the work of the 
great dramatist; putting together in heaps every scrap of 
criticism, every new reading or conjectural emendatiun which 
any one had at any time thought it worth while to publish. In 
his own day, Malone enjoyed many other titles to celebrity. 
He was a distinguished member of a very distinguished con- 
fraternity of authors and artists; and was free also of those 
more exclusive circles, frequented by many persons of aris- 
tocratic names, who formed a sort of connecting link between 
the “lofty” and the “learned” divisions of society, by figuring 
sometimes as lords among wits, and at others as wits among 
lords. He was also among the first members of the Jobnson 
club, that celebrated and formidable gathering of writers, whose 
literary judgments, pronounced over the punch-bowl at the 
Turk’s Head, sufficed, as Lord Macaulay remarks, to sell off the 
whole edition of any new work in a week, or to condemn it, without 
appeal, to the trunk-maker. The career of Edmond Malone was 
singularly uneventful. He enjoyed a modest but competent 
fortune. If he had lived he would have become a peer. The 
patent which made his brother Richard Baron Sunderlin of 
Baronston, granted also a “remainder” to Edmond—and his 
brother was childless. As it was, however, the subject of this 
biography remained all his life in the pleasant position of 
an independent gentleman, able to gratify his tastes, employ 
his time, and select his associates, without incurring the 
notoriety to which he would have been exposed in a more 
elevated position. His peculiar tastes led Edmond Malone 
to become an enthusiastic cultivator of literary society, 
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and a most laborious collector of literary anecdotes. It 
is in the latter capacity that he holds a place among the 
standard authors of England. His edition of Shakespeare’s 
plays, and of Dryden’s poems, accompanied by frequent 
contributions to the biographical memoirs and political anecdotes 
of the time, attained enormous popularity on their first 
publication, and are still read with almost unabated interest. 
To all his productions, as Sir J. Prior states, ‘the praise 
of research always unwearied, as much as possible exact, and 
industrious almost to a fault, were given without hesitation.” 
His own labour in the preparation of the volume before us, 
deserves a similar eulogy. The “Life of Malone” is 
carefully and conscientiously written. In addition to the 
biographical details, which constitute its immediate subject, 
it contains a multitude of anecdotes of the highest interest 
concerning the political and literary celebrities of the period. 


Reminiscences of the late Thomas Assheton Smith, Esq.; by 
Sir J. E. Eardley-Wilmot, Bart. (Murray.)—We are indebted 
to a “leader” in the Times for the publication of a volume of 
much interest, and not without its permanent value. ‘The late 
Mr. Assheton Smith had become something like a public cha- 
racter through his devotion to sport, and from the skill and prow- 
ess he displayed in the hunting field. Personal and adventitious 
circumstances also augmented the celebrity which he enjoyed, not 
only in sporting circles, but among classes who never crossed a 
horse, or saw a fox break cover except on canvass. He had an 
iron constitution, immense physical strength, steady nerves, and 
muscular energy almost unsusceptible of fatigue. He possessed 
also a princely fortune; and for half a century, with a brief 
interval, was master of one or other of the most celebrated 
packs of foxhounds in England. Among the “ mighty hunters” 
which the last and penultimate generation of aristocratic Eng- 
lishmen could boast, and whose feats Nimrod describes so 
enthusiastically, Mr. Smith figured, by personal qualifications, 
in the first flight ; and occupied, towards the general public, a 
position more conspicuous than that of any, or, at all events, 
than all but one or two of his contemporaries. There were 
other ‘‘ masters” of packs as good as his, and other men who 
rode to hounds as well; but none who devoted themselves so 
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exclusively to that particular pursuit. Mr. Assheton Smith 
was the fox-hunter par excellence. He kept a yacht, but took 
his name off the books of the club. He was persuaded by Lord 
George Bentinck to go on the turf, but left it in a year or two, 
disgusted with the rogueries of the ring. He was a capital 
shot, but preserved no game, and was never seduced, by moor 
or fallow, from his coverts. The unquestioned supremacy 
which he assigned to the animal he was himself accustomed to 
chase over every other ‘‘quarry,” is curiously shown by an 
anecdote recorded in the volume before us. His hounds had 
run their fox for some fifteen miles into a “‘harrier’s country,” 
where a pack, belonging to Mr. Wilkes of Hungerford Park, 
were in full scent after a hare. ‘That gentleman, however, 
immediately had his dogs shut up in a barn, while his * field” 
joined in the fox-hunt. Assheton Smith’s commendations of this 
act were unbounded. No sooner had they met, than he rode 
up to Mr. Wilkes, and, shaking him heartily by the hand, said 
—‘ This is the most sportsmanlike conduct I ever knew in my 
life. I saw you send your hounds home as we came over the 
hill: you must come and dine with us to-day, and stay two or 
three more, for such things require to be talkedover.” Assheton 
Smith did not, like many fox-hunters, despise the ‘currant jelly” 
pack. He even approved of them—as Brindley approved of rivers 
because they fed canals—since he knew they were useful in 
‘*keeping foxes at home, and making them avoid hedgerows.” 
When Mr. Smith died, in August, 1858, the Zimes_ seized 
the occasion to commeut upon the peculiar tastes, and social 
utility, of men who could expend the best part of fifty years 
of life, and £30,000 per annum, in riding after foxes. These 
strictures provoked his widow, to whose unrestricted disposal 
he had bequeathed an enormous property, to take measures 
for *‘raising her late husband’s character from the reflections 
that had been cast upon it;” and, as the best means of doing 
him justice, the materials for the present biography were col- 
lected, chiefly from the pages of some sporting periodical, which 
Sir J. E. Eardley- Wilmot undertook the friendly office of putting 
together into a connected form. The object was highly honour 
able, and has been very successfully carried out. We see that 
Assheton Smith, though a great fox-hunter, was also something 
more. He had a good idea of practical science. His management 
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of extensive and rather. peculiar property was also admirable. 
He owned one-half of.a large slate mountain in Wales—Colonel 
Pennant being proprietor of the other moiety—and the works, 
which gave constant employment to more than three thousand 
labourers, were a model in plan and arrangement. He netted, 
latterly, 230,000 a-year from them himself, and at the same 
time took excellent care for the morality, the education, and 
the comfort of his workmen. ‘The Duke said of him that he 
would have made a first-rate general of cavalry ; and it seems 
little doubtful that, if he had been thrown early in life upon his 
own resources, he would have fought his way to distinction. As 
it was, his class and his country have cause to be proud of 
him. He was a noble type of the English country gentleman. 
Contented with himself and his own resources, he yet took 
a thoughtful, anxious interest in the affairs of his country, and 
in the condition and prosperity of his numerous dependents. 
With a tender heart, quickly touched with pity at distress, he 
was not surpassed in generous liberality for its relief. He was, 
indeed, a noble-hearted man. It may be, and has been, urged 
that his gifts of mind, body, and fortune could have been more 
beneficially employed. But, on the other hand, it is satisfactory 
to know that English Country Life still offers a field in which 
wealth, high spirits, and physical energy, may find full employ- 
ment, combined with healthy, manly, and harmless sports. 


The Life of Field-Marshal Arthur Duke of Wellington; by 
O.D, Yonge. (London: Chapman & Hall.) —This is a work, in two 
volumes, of some pretence ; and a work of pretence on such a 
subject is apt to create severer criticism than ordinary. The 
purpose of Mr. Yonge seems to have been, to write a narrative 
between the popular style of some biographies of the Duke, and 
the technicalities of othera) He has succeeded so far, that, with- 
out taking the loose and general tone in which some writers have 
treated the subject, he has made himself intelligible, and not 
unfrequently interesting. But his style is loose and diffuse, and 
his story occasionally blameably incorrect, His military narra- 
tions depend for their interest on the innate greatness of the sub- 
ject, very little assisted by the mode in which the narrator has 
managed them. In his subsequent accounts of the private and 
political life of the Duke, Mr. Yonge has been more fortunate ; 
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he has sometimes adduced new information, uad given us a very 
fair view of the peculiar politics of England. when the old hero 
drove back the first irregular sallies of advancing liberalism, and 
almost broke Mr. Canning’s heart. Even in the earlier period, 
apart from his errors of detail, the facts of the Duke’s life: are 
clearly set forth ; and those who wish to possess a book of refe- 
rence, or to peruse one which will give them the opportunity of 
storing their memories with the main outlines of the career of 
Wellington, will find the present volumes useful, and sufficient 
for their ends. 


Memoirs: Letters and Speeches of Anthony Ashley Cooper, first 
Earl of Shaftesbury; edited by W. D. Christie. (London; 
Murray.)—It is not easy to write a panegyric of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, according to the ideas of the present time. It could have 
been done much better in the days of Sir Robert Walpole. We 
have no sympathy at present with open political profligacy, by 
whatever talents redeemed ; and Mr. Christie has scarcely shown 
judgment in the selection of his hero. He has taken him, 
however, for better for worse, and fights his battle with unflinch- 
ing pertinacity against all authorities, ancient and modern, He 
disproves Lord Campbell, pooh-poohs Otway, sneers at Roger 
North, ignores Dryden and Butler, and talks with more or less 
contempt of all previous biographers and editors. Unfortunately, 
there is not a character more firmly stamped upon the historia 
page than that of Lord Shaftesbury. To palliate his profligacy, 
is just as absurd as to deny his talents. Neither is much excuse 
to be found in the temper of the age; for Shaftesbury’s career 
commenced under the Commonwealth, when, whatever might 
have been the faults of the time, politital profligacy was not 
one of them. 

Mr. Christie presents us with the collection of many years; 
spent amidst more serious avocations, in accumulating all that he 
could find appertaining to his hero; and there is little wonder if 
he ends by an enthusiasm in which he cannot expect others to 
share. For the collections themselves, they are of considerable 
value. We have the fragment of an autobiography, extending 
over eighteen years of Lord Shaftesbury's life; an autebio- 
graphical sketch, extending over thirty years; letters and 
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speeches, passages previously suppressed of memoirs of the day ; 
and other matters, which throw light upon the career of this 
singular man, illustrate the politics of the period, and are of no 
small interest on their own account. Apart from public affairs, 
the sketches of English society and manner are to the last degree 
piquant and amusing; some of them, in fact, are inimitable. 
The mixture of court and country life, with its analogies and 
contrasts, give full scope to the pen of a shrewd arid sarcastic 
observer, with a keen appreciation of character, a perfect know- 
ledge of human nature, and a close describer of all that pertains 
to mankind. There are some passages of considerable pathos, 
which at least prove the man to have been less callous in the 
private than in the public phases of his existence. Apart from 
the author’s false estimate of the character of his hero, he has 
produced a valuable book on the age and on the man. 


Count Cavour ; his Life and Career; by Basil H. Cooper.— 
One of these days, a biography of Count Cavour may possibly 
be reckoned amongst the most interesting in existence. There 
is no man more intimately bound up with that great Italian 
question, of which the result is beyond doubt the most absorbing 
of all the many great uncertainties of modern times. The life 
of Count Cavour will be a forcible illustration of the old theme 
of the ancients—that no man can be pronounced happy before 
he dies. Hitherto, his name has stood before the world asso 
ciated with much that is great and honourable. Before engaging 
in politics, he was known as one of the most active in the 
country of the promoters and introducers of modern improve- 
ment. He first brought guano into Piedmont—established rich 
plantations in the island of Sardinia—founded the famous agri- 
cultural society, well known for its political influences as well 
as for its social efforts. All these attempts were more or less 
@ means to an end, and may be regarded as attended with more 
than ordinary success. Then came his aims at higher objects: 
the framing of constitutional liberty, in which he played so 
important a part—the liberty of the press—the emancipation 
from ecclesiastical bondage, which has called down so much 
priestly: abuse upon his head. Well known as an admirer of 
England, her politics and her laws, he has been, of all the 
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Italians, the most popular amongst us. Not that he is exclu- 
sively devoted to this country; he is a warmer partisan of the 
French than he is of the English alliance, trusting in the material 
force of the one, and the moral support of the other. 

The author has both a sufficient knowledge of the subject, and 
a sufficient admiration for his hero, to have produced both a 
useful and an interesting volume. The facts of Count Cavour'’s 
private life, hitherto but little known in this country, are 
brought forward in detail; and the latter and more successful 
part of his career, when he emerged from the retirement into 
which the battle of Novara had thrown him, is given with great 
care and accuracy. Mr. Cooper gives a graphic sketch of the pri- 
vate habits of the man—who, he says, lives in a constant economy 
of time; gives himself but four hours’ sleep ; is perfectly patient 
with an interlocutor for the first few minutes, but loses all 
politeness if any attempt is made to talk to him of extraneous 
matters ; confines himself to business in business hours with 
singular pertinacity, but when off business is the most jocose 
and light-hearted of mortals ; talks every great European lan- 
guage with perfect fluency ; wears none of bis many orders; is 
a negligent dresser. These, and other private details respecting 
one of the most remarkable men of the day, will be found in this 
volume ; mingled with the higher characteristics of the states- 
man, and important delineations of the politics of the day. 


The Life of Schleiermacher, as unfolded in his Autobiography 
and Letters. Translated from the German by Frederic Rowan, 
(London: Smith, Elder, & Co.)-—It will probably surprise many 
English readers to hear, that very competent authorities have 
compared this German philosopher to the Apostle St. Paul. It ° 
is quite possible that they may never have heard Schleiermacher’s 
name. He was, however, not only a pious man, but a profound 
thinker, and, at a critical period in their history, exercised very 
considerable influence over his countrymen. At his funeral, 
which took place at Berlin in 1834, the train of mourners 
extended more than a mile in length; and a hundred mourning 
coaches followed the procession, headed by those of the king 
and the crown prince of Prussia. There is no doubt that, during 
the continental war, the spirit of patriotism and of religious 
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liberty were mainly kept alive by his teaching, which both in 
university and chureh exercised a singular and almost unparal- 
leled influence. He attracted children on the one side, and men 
of the highest mental cultivation on the other; and students 
flocked in hundreds from all parts of Germany to attend his 
theological and philosophical lectures. For a time he reigned 
supreme over German protestantism, and exercised no incon- 
siderable power over the protestantism of other parts of continental 
Europe. It is strange that, for a quarter of a century, no life 
should have been published of such a man. Even the present 
work cannot, strictly speaking, be called a biography. It com- 
mences, indeed, with what the author calls an “autobiography,” 
which is, in fact, a sketch of certain portions of Schleiermacher’s 
career extracted from his letters ; but it soon runs into the latter 
alone. These letters are almost all domestic; his epistles on 
the political events of the day were not within reach of the col- 
lectors. Those that are published are highly German in all 
their characteristics—breathing at once an affectionate and 
ardent spirit—full of faith, hope, and charity—making the 
reader the confessor to his mind and thoughts, and so far 
of great interest. But they are so full of domestic events as 
to become rather tedious ; there is too much of the inner life 
and its repetitions. It is true that they unfold the inner life of 
Germany; but this has been so often done—the biography of 
all Germans is so full of inner life—that we cannot help 
regretting a judicious selection had not been used, rather than 
that this mass of correspondence should have been published. 
However, there is no doubt but that the book is a valuable, 
almost a necessary, adjunct to the religious and philosophical 
history of the continent; and as such we heartily approve 
its appearance. The translation is executed in a manner highly 
commendable. 


History of the Reign of Henry IV., King of France and 
Navarre, from numerous unpublished sources, (Hurst & 
Blackett.)—It is no small praise to say that a lady has written 
an interesting and important work on Henry the Fourth of France. 
Henry was a lady’s man, but he is not a lady’s subject. A lady 
historian, especially an English one, finds it difficult to avoid 
those gallantries which occupied so prominent a part in his career. 
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The peculiar and often subtle policy which distinguished his 
reign, do not come within what is commonly a woman’s experi- 
ence. It requires the easy-going conscience of a man to pardon his 
religious backslidings. Hence Miss Freer has but little sympathy 
with her hero. He never was, she says, sincere in any religion. 
His faith was but a part of his art de guerre. Then, again, this 
same art de guerre is rather beyond the female capacity of judging. 
It should be tested neither by the knightly experience of older, 
nor by the artillery experience of later days. The great proof of 
merit lies in its success—as for its details, every one knows the 
opinion of Napoléon, and his own countrymen have never ranked 
Henry as a great captain. But he was, without doubt, a con- 
summate politician. As a politician he gained victories; as a 
politician he obtained a throne for himself, and would have raised 
his people to the first rank among the nations; as it was, he 
paved the way for Richelieu, and the glories of Louis XIV. which 
followed—glories which it is now the fashion to decry; while it 
ought to be remembered that the rank held by France during 
that reign, as the undisputed mistress and arbitress of Europe, is 
without parallel in the annals of any nation in modern history. 
Miss Freer has had free access to the documents of the imperial 
library at Paris, and she. has made good and careful use of her 
materials. She is not an enthusiast, but she has a flowing and 
often an energetic style, well suited to the tone of the time 
and of the hero; and her remarks—often original—are generally 
just. She appreciates fairly the singular and complicated phases 
of French society. She feels, even when she does not express 
it, that the faults of Henry were, after all, those of a generous 
and loving nature. She has imparted a fresh interest to a worn 
subject; and though sometimes wanting in discrimination, and 
without the zest of a genuine admiration of her subject, she 
carries us forward with singular force and spirit, and has 
added feminine grace and manly energy of diction to a charm 
peculiarly her own. Upon an uncongenial topic, Miss Freer 
has produced two of the most delightful biographical volumes 
in our literature. 
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The Life of the Rev. Daniel Wilson, late Bishop of Calcutta, with 
Extracts from his Journal and Correspondence ; by the Rev. Jonas 
Bateman. (Murray.)—The only fault of this book is, that it is too 
long. Two large volumes are more than can fairly be allotted to the 
life of a man, good, estimable, and useful, but whose part amongst 
his contemporaries was but a subordinateone. More especially when 
we have long details of his boyhood—his idleness—his escapades— 
hissneers at religion—all the commonplacesof a London apprentice, 
for such Wilson was in early life. He became converted, however, 
in his youth, with the concomitants of doubt and despair usual 
in such transitions. Some sketches of University life are given 
of much interest, showing the state of our great national establish- 
ments at the end of the last century. Then again his ministry at 
Islington forms a kind of epoch in metropolitan evangelicalism. 
He effected a positive change in the society of what was then 
a suburb, with all the ordinary suburban dissipations and immora- 
lities. It was his success in influencing those with whom he came 
in contact, which led to his being chosen to a position where per- 
sonal influence is all-important—that of Metropolitan of India. 
As chief of a band of missionaries, which was in truth his 
function, he had earnestness and zeal: he had not enlarged 
views, or that peculiar grasp of a vast subject, which would have 
enabled him to lay the foundation of a great and uniform ecclesias- 
tical system in the East. He was indefatigable in his movements, 
travelling incessuntly,and never shrinking either from the pastoral 
duties of the bishop, or the more humble labour of the mis- 
sionary. He exhorted the natives, whenever he had the oppor- 
tunity, with as much zeal and earnestness as if he had nothing 
else todo. His labour for the establishment of the Calcutta 
cathedral have given him a kind of architectural renown in the 
country, which has caused us somewhat to forget his more 
really striking and self-sacrificing efforts. 

He died at a time when we had it much to lament, that we 
could hardly afford him the regret due to our loss. It was in 
the midst of the terror of the Indian massacre that we learnt 
that the good bishop had given way to the fatigues of his 
position and the miseries of the moment. But he was more 
than eighty years old at the time; and, though preserving his 
faculties and his power of labour almost to the last, his useful 
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career was not, in the course of nature, likely to have been much 
longer spared to us. 

His life is written in a plain, unaffected style ; if it have any 
fault, it is, as we have said, prolixity. The extracts contain most 
interesting matter respecting religion, society, and doings in 
London, and general society and manners in the East. Wilson 
was a buoyant, light-hearted man, and his writings partake of 
his nature; they are always true and simple, partaking of that 
absence of ostentation, and of that unaffected humility, which 
were characteristic of his life. 


The Book of the Princes of Wales, Heirs to the Crown of England; 
by Dr. Doran, (Bentley.)—Dr. Doran industriously collects histori- 
cal fragments, which he very artistically builds into a book. In the 
culinary service of literature he does not effect large joints and pices 
de resistance, but concocts the most appetizing patés in the world— 
furnishing a fresh illustration of the maxim attributed to Caréme, 
that a man by industrious study may become a patissier, but must 
be born rotisseur. With subjects which he likes, and which he 
has shown much judgment in selecting—such as a group of English 
queens, court jesters, old pictures, or, as in the volume before 
us, Princes of Wales—Dr. Doran becomes very entertaining, and 
is able to combine amusement with a fair amount of information. 
He passes from scene to scene, and age to age, lingering with 
each until he has exhausted his collection of lively description, 
or racy anecdotes, but not a moment longer. In effect, he is an 
indefatigable book-maker ; but his books are always well made, 
and eminently readable. The specimen in our hands is fully up 
to the general level, and contains a liberal assortment of various 
details, touching the successive members of the rather long series 
of heirs-apparent who, since the reign of Edward I., have borne the 
title of Prince of Wales. 


The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. A New Edition, revised 
by the Author, with a further revision by his Eldest Son. (Smith 
& Elder.)—The first edition of this work was published many 
years since, and proved certainly the best, and probably the most 
popular, of all the author’s numerous productions. Nor is this 
surprising, since the autobiographical element very strongly pre- 
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dominated in his mind and transpired in his books, which are 
written from himself and of himself to a degree seldom ventured 
in modern literature. This was not selfishness nor vanity, 
though sometimes looking like both ; but was mainly a natural 
characteristic of the man, which the author could neither discard 
nor disguise. In the autobiography proper, this sort of continual 
self-reference is quite in place; and, instead of being a fault, gives 
ease and vigour to astyle that, on other occasions, was sometimes 
affected, and even grotesque. The work is already so well known 
that we need say no more of this new edition, than that it was 
continued and “written up” by Leigh Hunt himself to within a 
few months of his death, in August last year; and that his son 
has introduced a few gracefully written pages, containing probably 
all that it was further necessary to tell. 


_ The Autobiography of a Seaman; by Thomas, Tenth Earl of 
Dundonald, G.C.B. Vou. I. (Bentley.)—The romantic story of 
Lord Cochrane’s services, achievements, and wrongs, is not now 
told for the first time, But it has never before been related so 
fully or so interestingly as in the present autobiography, in 
which the gallant octogenarian recounts, in a style of manly 
freshness and simplicity, what he has done and suffered during a 
life remarkably eventful and active. His “ sufferings,” indeed, 
so far as this first volume of the narrative recounts them, belong 
chiefly to the negative order, and are such as every zealous 
officer feels when hindered by accidental obstacles, by the jealousy 
of seniors, the routine of “departments,” or the stupidity of 
“‘ boards,” from performing services honourable to himself and 
advantageous to the country. The tale is neither new nor 
singular. It runs through the career of every eminent com- 
mander by sea or land—of Nelson and Collingwood, of Moore 
and Wellington. They all suffered, as their despatches and 
published correspondence attest, incredible miseries from the 
ignorance, imbecility, or actual knavery of people above and 
around them, or of the administration upon whom they depended 
for orders, co-operation, and supplies. Lord Cochrane, whose 
nature was vehement and pugnacious in the highest degree, suf- 
fered more from those hindrances probably because he provoked 
them more. He had no patience, and less reticence. He could 
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not tolerate wrong, whether inflicted upon himself personally, his 
companions in arms, or the country at large. In all such cases, 
from the very outset of his career, he insisted upon speaking his 
mind. “Truth,” says Hazlitt, “is the most effective weapon of 
offence,” and certainly one great secret of success in professional 
life is to complain of nobody. Lord Cochrane’ despised this rule, 
and the natural consequence was, that he surrounded himself 
with enemies, many of whom were in positions which enabled 
them to inflict upon him the worst injury he could sustain— 
that of being thwarted and supplanted in his professional career. 
In point of fact, he became a martyr to the great principle of 
“speaking his mind.” A few words of imprudent censure cost 
him the ill-will of Lord St. Vincent, and led to his being 
exiled for more than a twelvemonth to the North Sea, under 
colour of “ protecting fisheries,” where there were none to protect. 
Hence, though endowed with talent and daring, which might have 
made him arival in the achievements and fame of Nelson, Lord 
Cochrane never enjoyed an independent command during the 
whole course of the war. Personal ill-feeling, professional jealou- 
sies, and official displeasure, closed every opening for the full 
display of his energies) He became a marked man in the 
country for pluck, skill, and success, as the captain of a small 
cruising frigate; but he was also “marked” with the black 
cross in the Admiralty books, a barrier through which merit 
may vainly struggle towards fame and promotion. The result 
was unfortunate alike for himself and his country. We can- 
not always concur, indeed, with his estimate of the enterprises 
that might have been accomplished if he had enjoyed liberty of 
action, and been furnished with the proper means; but there 
is no doubt that, if Lord Cochrane, with his daring and intrepid 
spirit, had received bare justice from the Admiralty, he would 
have been placed in commands where he could have performed 
far greater services than he ever accomplished—brilliant as 
these were ; and might perhaps have won victories entitled to 
rank with the Nile and Trafalgar. The present volume 
closes with an account of the affair in the Basque Roads, and the 
consequent court-martial upon Admiral Gambier. Its pages are 
as full of exciting adventures as those which record the enter- 
prises of Dampier and Anson, and may be recommended as an 
example and a warning to the youth of this country. 
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TRAVELS, &c, 


Twelve Years in China; by a British Resident; with Illus- 
trations. (Edinburgh: Constable & Co.)—Mr. Scarth, who 
signs the preface, though withholding his name from the 
title-page, has given us a very interesting and, so far as 
appearances go, authentic description of the inhabitants of the 
Celestial Empire. Much as has been written on this subject within 
the last few years by Fortune, and Huc, and Oliphant, among 
others, Mr. Scarth’s modest volume contains more that is new, 
and, as we believe, true than any thing we have heard before, 
respecting the actual characteristics of the Chinese people. 
Other writers have dealt chiefly with extrinsic eventualities, or 
with the official classes. They related how Europeans had fought 
and beaten the Celestials; how they endeavoured to diplomatize, 
or had contrived to trade. The author before us troubles 
himself very little about these matters, but wanders forth among 
the busy and struggling classes of the population, for whom he 
evidently feels much sympathy, and among whom he seems to 
have succeeded in obtaining much freer and more confidential 
intercourse than has usually been achieved by his fellow-countrymen 
in that strange and mysterious land. The result of his investigations 
is much more favourable to the inhabitants of the “ central flowery 
land” than previous narratives had led us to expect. Society in 
England was heretofore compared to a potof porter—the top allfroth 
and the bottom all dregs, but the middle clear, sound, and wholesome. 
In China the dregs are inconceivably vile and filthy, and the top, 
which includes a far deeper series of social strata than in Europe, 
is scarcely better ; but if Mr. Scarth is correct, there lies between 
the two a very numerous middle class, who are endowed with all 
the social virtues to an almost unprecedented extent, being more 
sober, patient, industrious, veracious, and honest, than the average 
run of Europeans, Heattributes, indeed, the false ideas so prevalent 
respecting the real condition and character of the Chinese, 
to the fact, that English visiters have too generally come in contact 
almost exclusively with the lowest or the highest classes of the 
population, They have encountered the low dealers of the out- 
ports, who have cheated them; the brutal mob of Canton and 
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other cities, who have hustled and half-smothered them; or they 
have interchanged visits with the upper ranks of celestial society, 
with diplomatic functionaries who never tell truth even by 
mistake, or act honestly except upon compulsion ; with generals 
who rob their own soldiers and run away from the enemy ; and 
with ministers whose sole idea of government is limited to the 
cultivation of arts which enable them to peculate most profitably, 
and mask their evil doings most successfully from the cognizance 
of the central authorities at Pekin. Mr. Scarth hands over the 
whole mandarin class, and indeed the “ governing classes” gene- 
rally, to unmitigated reprobation. But the real “ middle class,” 
the industrious citizen, thrifty trader, and confidential employée, 
those whom we are accustomed even in England to consider as 
the “pith and sinew” of the country, are spoken of by the author 
in terms of the highest eulogy. He says, for example, that when 
money is entrusted to China dealers by English merchants at 
Shanghai, Foochoo, or Canton, for the purchase of tea or silk in 
the interior, the cash “is often lost sight of for months in a 
country where a foreigner could not follow; but yet, such is the 
honesty of the Chinese, that the instances are rare in which the 
man entrusted with it has made off.” Again, “out of a chop of 
some five or six hundred packages of tea bought in Canton, seldom 
more than one per cent. are examined throughout. The tea goes 
to England, the few chests opened being taken as a criterion of 
the whole, and except from accidents on the way, or indifferent 
storage, the whole prove to have been faithfully packed.” Just 
the same, adds Mr. Scarth, may be said with regard to silk; and 
as for the article for which tea and silk are exchanged, the solid 
silver itself, “in all places in China you may see a string of eoolies 
rushing through the streets carrying loads of money ; there is not. 
a policeman to be seen except occasionally at the gates or in times of 
trouble.” Altogether, in short, it would seem that commercial mora- 
lity stands at a rather higher point in China than in London itself. 
This view of the celestial character is new, and very different from 
what we have been accustomed to entertain, It is, however, well 
supported by statements and descriptions in the volume before 
us, and is moreover, to a great extent, borne out by internal evi- 
dence. A community so utterly false and rotten as that of China 
has generally been represented to be, could scarcely have endured 
VOL. II. Cc 
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for so many centuries. The mere fact of longevity might be 
sufficient to prove that the social constitution could not be so 
dishonest, corrupt, and degraded, as successive travellers had 
persuaded us to believe. Mr. Scarth has done good service in 
showing us that there are not only two sides to the question, but 
realities which we have as yet very imperfectly ascertained in 
Chinese society. His volume is replete with interest, rich in 
facts, evidently gathered at first-hand by personal observation, 
and improved by many well-executed and lifelike illustrations. 





NoveELs. 


Julian Home; a Tale of College Life: by J. W. Farrar. 
(Edinburgh ; A. & C. Black.)—Mr. Farrar is a moral man, and 
writes his novel with a moral'purpose. He has, perhaps, a little 
of the pedagogue about him; and writes preachments so deter- 
minedly that they lose their effect. The reader—if he be a col- 
lege reader—is “had up” before our author with as much 
solemnity as before the chapel dean. He never loses sight of 
his proprieties, He catches a knot of undergraduates playing a 
quiet game at cards, and is horrified beyond expression. The 
dark spot of his story arises from an escapade of an undergraduate, 
who finds a paper of questions about to be set in his tutor’s room, 
and takes undue advantage of the discovery—a very bad action, 
no doubt, but would scarcely deserve to be put into the category 
of those horrid murders, and vile acts of treachery, which in ordi- 
dinary romance darken a man’s existence. In this instance poor 
Kennedy is discovered, and the discoverer hangs the crime over 
his head with the same horrors as, in the time-honoured plot, the 
knowledge of a frightful forgery is held over the weak and mis- 
guided youth. For the rest, the book contains a good analysis of 
reading college life. We have a vast deal about the “Clerkland ” 
university scholarship, which affords much opportunity for 
describing the kind of struggle which goes on for honour of this 
kind ; and, though the importance of the result is immensely 
exaggerated, the kind of interest excited in college existence by 
the contest is well described. In other respects, the interest is as 
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well sustained as the limited nature of the subject will allow. We 
have good young gentlemen carried safely through various trials 
and temptations, and bad young gentlemen left in a fair way of 
amendment. In short, we have a moral tale much above the 
standard. 


Under Currents Overlooked: by the Author of “Flemish -In- 
teriors.” 2 vols, (Bentley.)—The “Under Currents” of which 
the authoress treats, comprise those subterranean streams of 
crime and vice, ignorance and destitution, that permeate in every 
direction the lower strata of society, especially in those’ cities 
where, in outward semblance, wealth, comfort, science, and 
virtue, appear more especially abundant. That such streams 
exist, we are but too well aware; and every day bears sad 
testimony alike to the strength and the pollution ot their 
currents. But that they are “overlooked” we must deny: 
The very materials out of which the present writer has constructed 
the chief part of her work, shew at any rate that the subject 
is not ignored. Her data are derived almost exclusively 
from police reports, speeches at public meetings, evidence 
before parliamentary committees, and other sources which shew 
that the existing evils, flagrant as they may be, are at all 
events not allowed to pass without careful investigation, 
however inadequate may be the means as yet provided fot 
their cure. It is, in point of fact, precisely because these 
“under currents” are not “ overlooked,” that the authoress is 
able to know any thing about them. The very title of her 
book accordingly conveys a libel on English society at the 
present day; and when we find her declaring roundly that no 
progress has been made towards eradicating vice, suppressing 
crime, and mitigating ignorance and poverty during the last fifty 
years, our only doubt is, whether the writer who can indorse 80 
audacious a fallacy, is more reckless in assertion, or more 
ignorant of the subject in hand. 

We have no objection to be reminded of the failures and 
shortcomings of our social organization. It is true, and we may 
never shrink from the truth, that in spite of our police magis- 
trates, men still steal. and beat their wives; in spite of our 
clergymen, there is still irreligion, immorality, drunkenness, and 
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Sabbath-breaking; and in spite of our poor-law, supported by rates 
amounting to six or seven million per annum, multitudes still 
suffer’ from want, and many individuals actually die of hunger. 
That these things are so the public is ready to confess, and 
is not indeed very unwilling to be reminded. ‘There is some- 
thing like a “school” of literature whose disciples make it 
their chief avocation to enlarge upon this topic, and work it up 
in every possible shape of prose or rhyme, of moral essay, 
dramatic poem, or thrilling romance. But we must question 
the fairness of a writer who gathers facts which are proclaimed 
in our market-places, and piles up a pyramid of evils, selected 
from documents published by functionaries or societies specially 
engaged in devising means for their remedy, and then flinging 
them in our teeth as blots on our social character, whose exist- 
ence is superciliously ignored, and which for the last half 
century no attempt had been made to remove. 

The motive of the work is perhaps even more questionable 
than its execution. Side by side with the presentation of 
English crime and destitution, are placed highly-coloured 
pictures of the religious and charitable institutions which, in 
France and other continental states, are organized for the 
reformation of the criminal and the relief of the destitute. 
Upon the monstrous injustice of the contrast so contrived 
we need not dwell, because that is the least fault with which 
we have to charge the authoress. The inference directly drawn 
and incessantly enforced from the facts as presented in her pages, 
is, that sin and want abound in England because she is Pro- 
testant, while charity abounds in France through the influence 
of Roman Catholicism. This superiority of the Romish faith is 
urged in the very first chapter, where the writer, after sneering 
at the well-dressed congregation who slept through the service 
in Whitechapel church, proceeds to eulogize the humble attire 
and piety of the attendants at High Mass at the church of St. 
Ann in Spicer-street, the “centre of the mission of the 
Marish Fathers.” Conceding all the facts stated by the 
authoress, we must demur to the justice of her comparison, 
and utterly repudiate the conclusion, that Protestantism has 
failed to assuage evils which Catholic piety has been able to 
cure. 
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Say and Seal; by the Author of the “ Wide, Wide World.” 
(London: Bentley.)}—This book comes into the world with a 
demand for popularity. It does not wait, like some others, till 
it has obtained it, but makes its debiét in two editions—the one 
in a cheap form—and already bespeaking for itself a circulation 
of thousands. It lays claim, in short, to all that its predecessor 
the “ Wide, Wide World,” obtained before it. This popularity, 
in many respects, it deserves. It has originality of observation, 
its descriptions lie in a sphere apart from the ordinary world, 
and it has a high moral end and purpose. It is essentially a 
domestic tale, beginning with a cup of tea and ending with a cup 
of cocoa. The hero is a model young man, who arrives as a 
teacher at the town of Pataquasset in the United States, not 
far from the ocean, and with a romantic river in the distance. 
Mr. Linden, for such is his name, loses no time in plunging into 
his destiny; he takes up his abode at the house of a widow lady 
in the town, and between him and Faith, the widow's daughter, 
there forthwith springs up that ceremonial of blushing, uttering 
proper sayings, making gay remarks with a deep moral thereunto 
attached ; all of which form the mode of love-making between 
model persons. Mr. Linden Has been sent for to stperintend 
the town school by the trustees, and between him and them 
arise necessarily all the questions of town politics and the educa- 
tion of youth, giving occasion for more shrewd observation than 
is usual on such a subject; though it must be admitted that, 
like Sam Slick’s sayings, many of them owe their zest to the 
peculiar phraseology in which they are couched. 

The book is a series of domestic scenes, mingled with those 
local politics of schools, free libraries, education, treatment of 
the poor, and so forth, which enact upon a small theatre all 
the scenes played upon the larger of a nation, with the same 
moral, the same difficulties, only in a more manageable and 
often a more intelligible compass. 

The author, as in duty bound, has placed a modicum of 
romance in his tale. Miss Faith has another admirer, of course, 
the unamiable man of the story, Squire Deacon, who is 
extremely wroth at the intrusion of the master of the school. 
As he happens to be one of the trustees, he excites a series of 
difficulties against poor Linden, who overcomes them all success- 
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“fully. They afford due opportunities for displaying the 
loving character of the young lady, and the high moral sense of 
the young gentleman, who forgives the injuries he has received 
_in a true Christian-like spirit, all the more easily, it is true, as 
he carries off the prize. Nevertheless, the manner in which the 
-author has worked out their part of the story is far superior to 
.the usual average of moral tales. Our author has further the 
,art of identifying his readers with the interest of the story, with 
a talent and tact all the more note-worthy, inasmuch as the tale 
isa long one, with few stirring incidents, and conceived in a 
more Richardsonian spirit than is exactly consistent with the 
Aurried tastes of the present day. However you may take his 
ook piece by piece, the various domestic scenes and descriptions 
stand well by themselves, and many of them are of so high an 
order of excellence as to redeem the book from the charge of 
prolixity, to which it might be otherwise liable. Although we 
eannot wish that all stories, moral or otherwise, should run 
to the same length, we cannot bring ourselves to wish that “ Say 
and Seal” was curtailed. 


The Man of the People; a Novel: by William Howitt. 
(Hurst & Blackett.)—* The Man of the People” is of course a 
4nan in misfortune—of high and noble aims; misrepresented and 
abused, long-suffering, and then triumphant, Mr. Howitt would 
not have been true to his mission if such had not been the prin- 
ciple of his story, which every one will foresee beforehand. As 
for the details—the “ man of the people ” is a clergyman, the son 
of & clergyman, who had come to grief by quarrelling with an 
‘insolent, reckless, elder brother; who was not by any means a 
“man of the people.” Our hero, tutor in a baronet’s family, falls 
a love with one of the young ladies ; and, notwithstanding his 
poverty and position, obtains ‘her father’s consent. Unfortu- 
nately, like other “men of the people” he is liable to misrepre- 
‘sentation, and is accused to old Sir Huldecote as a Jacobite. 
‘This leads to his being dismissed, and leading a life of tribulation, 
aintil the timely upsetting of a boat on a Swiss lake, drowns 
dhis uncle and his uncle’s children, and puts him in possession 
‘of the family estate. As in duty bound, he now marries Pauline ; 
and, like a true friend of the people, devotes himself and his for- 
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tune to their welfare. The main end of Mr. Howitt in writing 
this book, has been to glorify William Cobbett. Our author is, 
or believes himself to be, a congenial spirit, and the praise he 
gives to Cobbett reacts upon himself. In his unhappy days, the 
hero of the story meets with a democratic parson named Hyde, 
who introduces him to Cobbett’s “Register ;” and it is from 
the register that he imbibes the popular philanthropy which 
gives a colour to his life and a purpose to his existence. Mr, 
Howitt has managed his theme with earnestness, for which we 
were prepared, and with tact and dexterity, for which we were 
not altogether prepared. The “Man of the People,” so far from 
jarring upon our notions of common-sense, is, on the whole, as 
much a favourite as any man can be with a single idea, and that 
idea, that the people every where are ill-treated and oppressed. 
Mr. Howitt has, in fact, made a popular enthusiast an amiable 
man. In his other characters, he has been as successful as any 
author of his talent is sure to be when writing with clear and 
definite notions in his own mind as to the stamp at once of his 
personages, his events, and his morals. 


Too Late for the Train ; or, the Autobiography of Reginald 
Beresford: by F. Travers, Esq. (London: Marlborough & Co. 
Bath: Binns & Goodwin.)—This book deserves to be read. 
Moral tales are so often failures, that when we have a success it 
deserves to be made the most of. The peculiar failings of pro- 
erastination and indecision have perhaps been the most success- 
fully handled of all moral failings, but their effects have never 
been more strikingly brought home than by this tale; in which 
a man of good intentions, but throughout his career undecided 
and procrastinating, records the history of a life misspent—not 
through vice or want of right feelings, but simply from the want 
of energy to carry them into effect. Apart from the moral, the 
incidents are well and skilfully puttogether,and make a clever work 
of fiction. The book deserves commmendation ; in truth, many 
of the passages have an evident air of reality about them, and 
were probably actual occurrences, kept by the author in his com- 
monplace book, to be turned to account. 
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The Season Ticket. (Bentley. —Sam Slick is now an M.P., but 
dull debates have not quenched his spirits nor infected his style. 
In the present volume we meet him again, as frolicsome and as 
sententious as ever, piling together fun and philosophy, wit and 
wisdom, sense and nonsense, in the happiest profusion, The plan 
of the book is based, and its name selected, upon the supposition 
that the author, with the virus of locomotion strong in his veins, 
has taken a season ticket on the South Western Railway, and 
spends his days chiefly in traversing up and down between 
London and Southampton. During these journeys, or in the 
hotels at either end, he meets with divers companions, inter- 
changing talk, discovering oddities, and analyzing character, on 
every possible opportunity, with the most praiseworthy perseverance 
and shrewdness. The plan is admirably fitted by way of substratum 
for the omnium gatherum sort of dissertation upon every thing in 
general, and nothing in particular, of which the public already 
enjoy so many pleasant reminiscences. Among the characters 
thus introduced, two Americans play the chief parts. One of them, 
the Counsellor, is grave and wise to a degree, pouring forth 
statistical, historical, and geographical information as readily as if 
fed all his life on Blue Books. The other, named Ephraim 
Peabody, belongs to the boisterous go-ahead slangy Yankee, ot 
whom the press and the stage have presented us with a whole 
gallery of caricatures. To the present pages Mr. Peabody con- 
tributes much amusement, and no little information; for the 
discussion, as may be imagined, often turns upon colonial aff tirs, 
and especially upon the affairs of the British North American 
colonies. The “Season Ticket,” we may add, has already 
appeared in chapters in the pages of the Dublin University 
Magazine, where it attracted a popularity which amply justifies 
its republicatioa in a collective and more permanent form. 


Transformation ; or, the Romance of Monte Beni; by Natl.a- 
niel Hawthorne. 3 vols. (Smith & Elder.)—Since the publication 
of his last work, seven years ago, Mr. Hawthorne has spent some 
time in Rome, where the scenes of “Transformation” are almost 
exclusively laid. Judging from internal evidence, we should 
conclude that his visit to the eternal city was very short ; limited 
probably to two or three winter or early spring months, and, of 
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course, including the Carnival. Although the book is full of 
Rome and of art, the author’s acquaintance with either is evidently 
superficial. Of Italian Rome, he knows nothing. Of Rome in 
summer, he knows nothing. Of society, and even of that curious 
phase of society exhibited by the “artist life” in Rome, he knows 
little or nothing. It is true that none of those subjects fall 
specially within the scope of his book; but any one who has 
lived long in Rome, and penetrated, however slightly, within the 
barriers of galleries and studios, must have shown some glimpses 
of the knowledge he would thus acquire, for which we look in vain 
through the three volumes of “Transformation.” Every thing 
told us about the City itself might have been gathered during a 
few weeks’ perambulation of its streets, under the charge of a 
clever cicerone, or with the perhaps more intelligent companion- 
ship of a guide-book. And, as for art, Mr. Hawthorne’s treatment 
is very simple. He takes some of the most celebrated works— 
Guido’s “ Beatrice Cenci,” “ Archangel Michael,” or the “ Cleo- 
patra,” and makes studies of them, though not with the sympathies 
of a pictorial, but those of a rhapsodical artist. In other respects, 
also, his sympathies are singularly narrow and national. That the 
personages of his fiction, when Anglo-Saxon it all—even to the 
anonymous priest who crosses the story—should be American, or, as 
the author prefers to call them, New Englanders, is excusable 
enough. He has the most perfect right to select his characters from 
his fellow-countrymen. But that every modern work of art which 
he mentions with eulogy should be the production of New England 
genius, while the only old English name introduced is that of 
Gibson, brought forward solely to controvert that artist’s well- 
known theory of tinted statuary, shows a narrow exclusive- 
ness of mind which we did not expect to find in Mr. Hawthorne. 
The chief excellence of the book lies in its descriptive passages, 
Mr. Hawthorne has a quick eye for scenery, natural or architectural, 
with a vivid style and ready command of pictorial language, which 
enable him to describe with force and felicity. His enthusiasm 
for antiquity and art is also genuine, though somewhat spasmodic, 
As a work of fiction, “ Transformation,” with its scanty incident, 
its unsolved mystery, and its inconclusive conclusion, will hardly 
satisfy the English novel-reader. The story, more a mystery than 
a horror, would seem to have been founded upon that remarkable 
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legend mentioned in “ Coningsby,” of the highly respectable county 
family of Featherstonehaugh, who for several generations had 
been distinguished by the strange and humiliating peculiarity of 
being born with sheep’s tails—a fact which they had kept secret 
for generations, but at length they took decided measures to get 
rid of this inconvenient appendage. So “Transformation ” repre- 
sents first the peculiarity, and then the change which befalls a 
certain Donatello, Count of Monte Beni, who was born to long 
furry ears like a Faun. At his first introduction to the 
reader, Donatello is standing by the “Faun” of Praxiteles, 
and some artist friends comment upon the resemblance between 
‘the man and the statue, not only in external likeness but also in 
character. “No faun in Arcadia,” says one of them, “ was ever 
a greater simpleton than Donatello. He has hardly a man’s 
share of wit, small as that is. It is a pity that there are no longer 
any of this congenial race of rustic creatures for him to con- 
sort with.” The resemblance is afterwards worked out with much 
skill and gracefulness, marred only by incessant references to 
Donatello’s strange reluctance to shew his ears. On this light- 
hearted, half-witted, and irresponsible creature, a total change 
is effected by the perpetration of a hideous crime. The agent 
of his transformation is called Miriam, who seems to have dis- 
pensed with any other name; a being of course endowed with 
surpassing beauty, who lives in a studio and isa mystery. She is 
persecuted by a most disreputable-looking old man, who claims to 
possess some secret by which he is enabled to control her destiny. 
His name is never told, nor his secret revealed; and the whole 
idea has been often—and, we must add, much better—worked out 
in the London Journal and other penny periodicals. Donatello, 
who has become attached to Miriam, gets provoked by the reitera- 
ted appearances of her persecutor, always at inopportune moments, 
and at length takes an opportunity of tumbling him over the 
Tarpeian rock. The revulsion caused by this crime trans- 
orms him froma half-witted, light-hearted “faun,” to a re- 
sponsible but melancholy man. A strange and uncomfortable 
sort of connection then springs up between the pair whom 
this murder has joined together; and their final fate is left 
in impenetrable mystery. Miriam, throughout the story, has 
nothing womanlike about her. She resembles rather what the 
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old demonologists termed a “succubus,” and is last seen tossing her 
arms wildly about in the Pantheon. Of Donatello’s destiny we can 
form only an unpleasant suspicion that he has fallen into the hands 
of the police. Besides this pair there is another, Hilda and Kenyon 
—the former a paintress and type of virgin purity, the latter a 
sculptor and a model lover—both natives of New England, and 
both mere abstractions, or rather lay figures, who talk wsthetics 
and philosophy, get mixed up, more or less, with Miriam’s mystery 
and Donatello’s crime, make love to one another in a very insipid 
manner, and in the end marry, and return to their native land. 
Mr. Hawthorne has done, and we hope will do, much better than 
this, We trust to meet him again on more congenial scenes. His 
“Scarlet Letter,” and “ House with Seven Gables,” have shown 
that he can draw the character of New Englanders right well, 
when he meets them “at home” in New England. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Yes or No; or, Glimpses of the Great Conflict. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—The “great conflict” is the battle between high church- 
men on the one side, and atheism on the other, conducted through 
three volumes of well-meaning commonplace. It is the history 
of two brothers, who with the best intentions fall—the one into 
tractarianism, the other into atheism, from which the last is rescued 
in the ordinary style by the young lady of his affections. Religious 
gossip, continued through more pages than we like to count, with 
neither novelty of thought nor strength of language, is not likely 
to do much good; especially when linked to a series of gross 
improbabilities both of action and sentiment. However, the 
author's aim is a good one, and there may be those to whom it 
it will be of service, 


The Veracity of the Book of Genesis: with the Life and 
Character of the Inspired Historian; by the Rev. W. Hoare, 
(London: Longman.)—Mr. Hoare has supplied a rather strange 
vacuum in our religious works. There are various hints scattered 
up and down the Pentateuch, which enable us to form a more 
complete idea of the life of Moses than is to be gathered from 
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the direct narrative. They have never been connected and 
embodied in a popular digest, whatever they may have been 
under a more learned form. Mr. Hoare has given a connected 
view of the career of the great Jewish legislator with peculiar 
ability and interest ; and, taken with the very clear and intelligible 
illustrations he has interwoven, has produced one of the most 
useful argumentative narratives of the life of Moses, as proving 
the authenticity of the Old Testament, which is to be found in 


our literature. 


The American Pastor in Europe; by the Rev. Joseph Cross. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. J. Cumming. 
(London : Bentley.)—Mr. Cross carries with him into the old 
country his feelings as an ecclesiastic, and stoutly refuses to con- 
form, in the midst of the excitement of papal ceremonials, to any 
recognition which violates his own notion of pure orthodoxy. This 
does not prevent his being something of an enthusiast whenever 
his principles will let him ; and his observations on Italian and 
French notabilities are bright and shining in a way quite singular 
in these commonplace times, when nil admirari is the metto of 
every traveller. With all these he is simple-minded to a degree ; 
and it is really refreshing—after the fashionable scepticism of the 
day as to all the historic stories which delighted our infancy—to 
find a traveller ready to adopt and enjoy them with as much heart- 
felt faith as though Niebuhr had never existed. All this gives a 
practical interest to the volume, which it does not deserve either 
for the depth of his observations or the soundness of his views. 
In England he is chiefly occupied by religious celebrities, of whom 
he gives some interesting sketches. Dr, Cumming, in his opinion, 
holds the first rank—a compliment which the Doctor has returned 
by giving the book the benefit of his introduction, and adding a 
preface and notes, the chief object of which appears to be to pro- 
claim the doctrines of the Apocalyptic sketches by himself, Dr. 
Cumming! In other respects, our author gives stories of English 
habits which we can only admit with some reservation. He tells 
astory of Mr. Spurgeon permitting a brother clergyman to smoke in 
his house, because he cited David as passing through the “ valley 
of Bacca.” We have heard many jokes of this kind of late, but 
certainly not one before fastened on Mr. Spurgeon. 
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The Pre-Adamite Man; or, Stories of our Old Planet and its 
Inhabitants. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.)—We have had the world 
before the flood ; here, we have the world before the creation. 
Writers of guides through museums, and naturalists in the “ Geo- 
logical Transactions,” have treated us to long essays upon animals 
with unpronounceable names, of whom Professor Owen reckons 
up, we believe, five hundred lizards alone—all pre-Adamites: but 
pre-Adamite men, as a theme, have escaped the professor and the 
societies, so it is a fair field for an anonymous author. The pre- 
Adamite man is, it seems, an immortal angelic being, addicted to 
artows with stone heads, and spears topped with flints, to whom 
dominion was given over the beasts of the earth and the fowls of 
the air. We cannot disprove his assertions ; so we leave the author 
in the enjoyment of his world, peopled with beings of a nature 
somewhat between a cherub and a New Zealander, 


Paleontology; or, a Systematic Summary of Extine! Animals 
and their Geological Relations ; by Richard Owen. (Edinburgh: 
Adam & Charles Black.)—Mr. Owen is the fittest man living to 
undertake such a work as the present. We know not how many 
hundreds of animals he has added to the list of extinct creations, 
and those not mere mollusks—he troubles himself but little with 
such small prey; but mammalia, birds, and yet more especially 
saurians, he has collected in enormous numbers from the multi- 
tudinous resources and corners of the British empire. Although 
Cuvier led the way in the higher branches of paleontology, that 
science owes far more to Owen than to any man who ever yet 
existed, and probably than any man who ever will exist; for the 
subject is exhaustible, and the principles so fully laid down, that 
the task of succeeding writers has become comparatively easy. 
The present work is a popular and practical digest of Mr. 
Owen’s labours. The collection of strange beings it exhibits is 
eminently curious, and the book, on that account, one of the 
most interesting to the inquisitive reader, whether geologist or 
not, of any that the fertile subject of natural history has yet 
produced. ‘The geological is not the best part of the treatise— 
pure geology is not Mr. Owen's forte; but the various relations, 
aptitudes, and probable habits of these antediluvians, are pointed 
out with singular acuteness, and a lucidity of explanation due to 
the most complete mastery of the subject. 
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Lyrical Poems; by J. 8. Blackie. (London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co.)—Mr. Blackie is professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh, and is well known as a writer on classical 
literature, and a devoted champion of the Scotch Universities. 
Championship, in fact, seems his forte ; for in his present volume 
he creates an imaginary foe to his country, for the express pur- 
pose of denouncing him. It is a pity that he did not live in the 
times of a real oppressor, when his indignation would have been 
excited by an actual cause. As it is, he is vehement to a degree 
against those whom he considers the enemies of Scotland three 
hundred yearsago. If he can be vehement he can also be tender ; 
and, amid the many volumes of commonplace in verse, issuing 
monthly from the press, this volume stands out as earnest in pur- 
pose and graceful in thought—though it cahnot claim poetic fire, 
and not unfrequently seeks effect by strained singularity of idea. 


Piccadilly Papers. A Series of Pamphlets and Questions of the 
Day ; by Independent Writers. No. I.—“ The Great Increase 
of the Public Expenditure; its Cause, and how to Check it.” 
(Hardwicke.)—Pamphlet literature, which once occupied an 
entire “department ” to its own share, and exercised no small 
degree of political influence, is now obsolete. Daily newspapers, 
and monthly magazines, and quarterly reviews, have superseded 
it. Writers who wish to discuss “ questions of the day,” with 
such rapidity as to bring their lucubrations before the public 
ere the topics become stale, write letters to the Times; or, if 
wishing to treat the subject with somewhat greater elaboration, 
prepare an article for some periodical. Neither medium of 
publicity is, however, entirely satisfactory, especially to indepen- 
dent authors. Newspaper columns are too narrow and crowded 
for the full discussion of any important question ; and the larger 
periodicals, whose space is more available, are encumbered 
with traditions, or committed to opinions which seriously hamper 
the free expression of individual judgment. The “ Piccadilly 
Papers” have been commenced with the view of supplying this 
deficiency. Each number will be essentially a pamphlet, ex- 
pounding the sentiments of its writer, unfettered by bygone 
pledges or editorial responsibility. Yet the successive numbers 
will at the same time constitute a series which, without being 
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bound to a rigorous observance of periodicity, will appear from 
time to time as questions of importance arise, and will ultimately 
form, it is expected, a valuable repertory of information and 
argument, touching all the principal political controversies of the 
day. The idea is good, and the project, if well carried out, pro- 
mises to be highly successful. The first number, which is now 
before us, contains a variety of pungent comments, accompanied 
by some judicious suggestions upon the public expenditure, and 
especially the large outlays included in the navy estimates. The 
subject of No. IL, which has not been published when we write, is 
“The Church Question in England.” 


Scotland in the Middle Ages; by Cosmo Innes.—Mr. Innes is 
professor of history in the University of Edinburgh, and has 
thrown much antiquarian lore into a popular form. He has 
given us a clearer insight into the actual constitution of ancient 
Scotland than isto be found elsewhere ; and illustrated the social 
condition of the times with perfect knowledge of a subject by no 
means easy, and often misunderstood and misrepresented. The 
chapters on the architecture and literature of ancient Scotland 
are full of interest; and, as an historical essay, the work of Pro- 
fessor Innes has high claims both as to style and matter. 


A Review of the Crimean War in the Winter of 1854-5 ; by 
Lieut.-Col. John Adye. (London: Hurst & Blackett.)—This 
work serves a double purpose: besides the intrinsic interest of the 
story, it vindicates the honour of British arms from its calumnia- 
tors; and it exposes the errors of the system which led to the 
disasters of which those calumniators have taken so undue an 
advantage. True, the last has been done often enough before ; 
but Colonel Adye is a soldier—he was assistant adjutant-general 
—and has here digested and put in order the mismanagement of 
our military organization in a systematic manner, reducing to 
their true value many exaggerations, and placing in their proper 
light many facts, which have before failed in their effect from 
being improperly and imperfectly set forth. Apart from this, the 
narrative of Colonel Adye is glowing and masterly; and his 
account, especially of the battle of Alma, one of the most success- . 
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ful yet written. He fully disproves the charge, that the British had 
blundered tinemselves into a position of difficulty, from which they 
were only rescued by the French artillery, by showing that that 
artillery was not in a position to assist them—it was too far off— 
and vindicates Lord Raglan from the charge of negligent delay, 
by proving that he had unavoidable incumbrances which pre- 
vented his moving faster. In every way, the honour as well as 
the welfare of British arms are safe in the hands of this careful 
and spirited writer, whose fervent descriptions on the one side, 
and dispassionate exposures of mismanagement on the other, give 
his work a high position among the histories of that important 
period. 


Pictures of Sporting Life and Character; by Lord William 
Lennox. 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.)—Lord William’s notions 
of composition are rather peculiar. To other authors the scissors 
is not an unknown instrument as a succedaneum for the pen. 
But they generally try to conceal its use, and will take a good 
deal of trouble in rounding off angles, filling up holes, and work- 
ing the cuttings from other people’s fabric into the texture of 
their own. But Lord William Lennox disdains any such 
disguise. He uses the scissors boldly, and is proud of the 
achievement. Not for him is the trouble of concealing joints 
and darning apertures. He cuts and comes again, and puts the 
slices together just as they happen to fall, without paying any 
heed to such plebeian considerations as symmetry, order, or 
method. Sport being his subject, he takes some sporting 
journals and snips paragraphs out of them sufficient to fill a 
couple of volumes; then bundles the whole batch to the printer 
in the most admired disorder, without the slightest attempt even 
to string the paragraphs together in reference either to time or 
subject. He does not even trouble himself so far as to make 
those simple corrections of phraseology required when the pas- 
sages shred from the columns of a newspaper are reproduced in a 
book. The strangest absurdities are the consequence, A para- 
graph begins, “ We must not conclude this chapter without giving a 
hint” about some points in fly-fishing—the chapter thereafter 
extending over twenty pages, and dealing with about twice as 
many subjects. Again, we have got through two hundred pages, 
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in which grouse-shooting is made the subject of perhaps fifty para~ 
graphs scattered about at random, when we meet with the 
assertion, “it is time we said something about grouse-shooting.” 
In the middle of the second volume, utterly oblivious of all 
he has said before, Lord William announces, at the top of a page, 
that he intends to treat “ First, about hunting.” But the same 
inconsequence prevails throughout the two volumes, The reader 
is obliged to “take” his subject like Shropshire fences, which 
recur so fast that a little jumping-powder is often found useful. 
One paragraph relates to sleighing in Canada, the next opens 
with, “ Now the hares and foxes enjoy a six months’ respite, and 
the fisherman begins to look after his tackle,” followed by a 
couple of pages of commonplace upon fishing ; then comes a para- 
graph commencing, “ Nothing can be more delightful on a clear 
frosty day in December, than to go pheasant-shooting.” In the 
ensuing page we are treated to some mild comments upon 
cricket ; and these are succeeded, without pause or break, by a 
dry detail of some race run at Epsom or Newmarket, selected from 
the multitude of similar “ events,” because Lord William Lennox 
was himself present, and won money on the occasion, 

This muddle made of the subjects under treatment, would 
be excusable if any thing were said about any of them worth 
hearing. But we search in vain through the two volumes for 
one scene of “sport” or “ character” that rises above the level 
of the dreariest commonplace, There is not a page which comes 
within the general average of “Bell’s Life” or the “ Field,” 
Lord W. Lennox has not even the tact to crib judiciously. At 
the end of his second volume there are more than a hundred 
pages about angling, both in river aud sea, abstracted bodily from 
some ancient manual of the piscatory art that must have been 
found on Mount Ararat after the subsidence of the waters. There 
is no reference to modern improvements or to modern ideas upon 
the subject; and its “sporting” character may be judged from 
the fact, that Lord William, who pretends to be giving his own 
notions and experience, informs the reader that “there is no 
better sport than whipping for bleak in a boat or on a bank in 
the swift water on a summer evening, with a hazel top, a line 
double the length of the rod, and the hook pointed with a lively 
gentle!” 
VOL, II. D 
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As a picture of “sport” the book is a mistake; and we are 
sorry that Lord William Lennox, with the talents he possesses, 
should have been so ilkadvised as to publish what is really so 
unworthy his distinguished name. 


An Inquiry into the Genwineness of the Manuscript Corrections 
in Mr. J. Payne Collier’s Annotated Shakesperian Folio, 1632 ; 
by N. E.S. A. Hamilton. (Bentley.)—Many fierce Shakespearian 
controversies have ere now agitated the literary world, but none 
fiercer than that which thas raged during the past month, and of 
which the present volume constitutes one of the principal piéces 
justificatives on the side of what we must call the assailants. 
The dispute began several years ago, but it has only recently 
become acridly disputatious. What, in fact, was at first merely 
a diseussion concerning the value of some new readings in an old 
Shakespeare folio, has now become something like an indict- 
ment, impugning the literary faith and honesty of Mr. J. Payne 
Collier, We have no space to enter into a full detail of the cir- 
cumstances of the case. They are, indeed, already sufficiently 
notorious. All the world knows that, in the year 1852, Mr. Collier 
published a volume of “* Notes and Emendations of Shakespearian 
Plays,” avowedly derived from a copy of the folio of 1632, in 
which he had discovered a long series of marginal corrections, 
written in antique calligraphy, and, as it was presumed, by some 
one who had heard the plays as originally acted in Shake- 
speare’s own theatre, or at any rate had access to early and well- 
informed authorities. The following year Mr. Collier followed 
up his alleged discovery, by publishing an edition of Shake- 
speare’s plays, founded on what is now termed the “‘ Old Correc- 
tor’s Edition,” and this was succeeded in 1855 by what professed 
to be a “complete list” of all the new readings. Very adverse 
opinions were pronounced at the time upon these altera- 
tions in the received text of the great dramatist. By some 
critics they were accepted as genuine and contemporary, or 
almost contemporary, with the date affixed to the book itself. 
By others they were esteemed so eminently judicious, so 
completely beyond the range of mere surmise, as to deserve 
acceptation from their intrinsic value, and upon internal evidence 
alone. Others, on the other hand, pooh-poohed the variorum 
readings as mere guesses, or attributed them to a scholiast so 
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modern as to be altogether untrustworthy. Of the volume itself 
Mr. Collier gave a very circumstantial account, stating how he 
had bought it for thirty shillings in 1849, at the shop of the late 
Mr. Rudd, out of a parcel of old books just received from the 
country, and kept it for three years without examining it closely 
enough to discover the mine of critical wealth contained on its 
margins. ‘The book was subsequently exhibited on two or three 
evenings at meetings of the antiquarian and some other societies, 
and was afterwards presented by Mr. Collier to the late Duke 
of Devonshire, whose successor, in the course of last year, 
liberally placed it in the hands of Sir F. Madden, as head of the 
manuscript department in the British Museum, on the under- 
standing that, while preserved in the strictest and most careful 
custody, it might be examined under proper restrictions by any 
and all literary persons who were anxious to do so. The first 
result of this scrutiny was stated by Mr. Hamilton, one of the offi- 
cials of the department, to have been the discovery of numerous 
pencil-marks, evidently in a modern handwriting, indicating the 
corrigenda attributed to the old corrector, and in many places 
unmistakably underlying the ink with which his emendations were 
written. Mr. Maskelyne, keeper of the mineral department, who 
examined the tracings of both kinds with the microscope, and 
subjected them to chemical tests, declared that the latter are dis- 
tinctly superimposed on the former ; while of their respective cha- 
racters he states, that “the pencil isin a modern-looking hand, the ink 
in aquaint antique-looking writing.” Itwas shown besides, that the 
ink employed by the “ald corrector” wasonly a sort of paint, remov- 
able by water, and resisting the action of chymical agents, which 
affect all inks, ancient or modern, whose colour depends on iron. 
These discoveries, amounting, if substantiated, to a proof posi- 
tive of forgery somewhere, were first published in some letters 
which appeared in the 7%mes last August. The controversy, 
thereupon, waxed fierce and personal. Mr. Hamilton, who had 
placed himself foremost among the assailants, undertook to set 
forth the whole case in a pamphlet. But the subject grew 
under his hand. Fresh discoveries were made, and the indict- 
ment, alleging misrepresentation, extended over several other 
Shakespeare documents which Mr. Collier had, in former years, 
given forth as genuine, The production of the work was thus 
delayed for several months, and mean time the proposed pam. 
phlet grew into a volume, in which the charge is maintained by 
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many ingenious arguments, cross references, and facsimiles, It 
is, indeed, upon the accuracy of these facsimiles, or rather the 
real existence of the marks and tracings they are supposed to 
reptesent upon the margin of the volume itself, that the accusa~ 
tion chiefly rests. Curious enough is it also, that so serious and 
extensive an indictment—comprehending, as we have mentioned, 
many other productions which had hitherto escaped unchallenged 
—should have grown out of the suspicions excited by a few 
faint pencillings. Mr. Collier’s defenders deny the existence of 
these marks. They ask how it happened that none of the many 
persons who inspected the volume ever saw them until the 
book came into the hands of the “ manuscript department,” and 
urge, as a complete refutation of any suspicion of forgery, that the 
forger would ¢ertainly have taken care to rub them out. To 
this, however, it has been replied by an able contemporary, that 
“the did rub them out, but they have re-appeared.” ‘* Such 
marks,” he proceeds, “are not to be eradicated, any more than 
ink-marks are, without removing the surface of the paper. Take 
a book, and write on the margin with pencil: take India-rubber 
and rub the words out: they are gone—at least you cannot see 
them: lay the book by for a couple of years, and the pencil- 
marks are back again—fainter than before, perhaps, but per- 
fectly legible nevertheless. The explanation is, that when you 
think you have rubbed out the marks you have but removed the 
loose particles of plumbago, and roughed up the surface of the 
paper, and hid for a time the indentations.” The plumbago, in 
fact, has actually entered the pores of the paper, and after a 
little keeping and pressing becomes as visible as ever. Upon 
the real merits of the controversy we shall not take upon our- 
selves, without further investigation, to pronounce. Probably 
new facts may be disclosed, leading to a safer determination 
than it is now possible toform. As it stands, the dispute is one 
of the most curious and interesting that has occurred of similar 
character since the days of Macpherson’s “ Ossian,” or Ireland’s 
** Vortigern and Rowena.” 


Self Help; by Samuel Smiles. New Edition. (London: 
Murray.)—Mr, Smiles is an able man, and has written one good 
solid book—the life of George Stephenson, His “Self Help” is 
of a more popular style, and obviously intended for that great 
consumer of literary produce, the “General Reader.” It is well 
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written, well printed, and we believe enjoys a great sale. On 
these grounds we have no fault to find with the book ; but Mr. 
Murray, whose name hitherto has always been connected with 
every thing that is honourable and upright in his business, will 
excuse us if we express our surprise and regret, that he should 
have permitted to be published under his authority, such reflections 
upon the personal and professional character of a late distinguished 
artist, as those which appear in the brief memoir of Mr. Haydon. 

We have no intention here to enter into a discussion upon the 
professional merits or personal failings of the late Mr. Haydon. 
What rank he shall take in the annals of the art of his country 
may be very safely left to the judgment of posterity. We are 
too near his time to judge him or his works fairly. But his 
personal failings, why should these be raked together and flung 
in scorn upon the dead man’s grave? Mr. Haydon had his 
faults, Few men are without them. We can scarcely believe 
that Mr. Smiles or Mr. Murray are immaculate. Mr. Hay- 
don’s faults were marked, it is true; but they were in some 
measure inseparable from his nature and his position. De- 
scended from one of the oldest and proudest county families 
in Devon, he found the family reduced by reckless extravagance, 
from wealth and large estate, to comparative poverty. Impetuous 
in temper, reckless as to consequences, absorbed in his art, 
utterly unconscious of the value of money, what wonder that 
he became an “embarrassed” man! The wonder is he was ever 
otherwise ; for he had no private means, and he secluded himself 
from all intercourse with powerful relations abroad, who would 
have given him their interest and aid. He was a man of great 
capacities il!-balanced ; and it was his unfortunate position, with 
the want of self-control, that caused his sufferings through life, 
drove him to a most melancholy death, and raised up chari- 
table friends, like Mr. Smiles and Mr. Murray, to trade upon his 
career as a warning and a text. To this, perhaps, there is no 
serious objection ; but the evil is, that vindictive mediocrity, like 
Mr, Smiles again, takes the opportunity to vent its little spite 
upon the dead man’s memory. But Mr. Smiles may find to his 
cost that the dead are not friendless. We shall not pity him, and 
the world will not pity him; for, if there is one thing that 
Englishmen despise and detest, it is the cowardly, scandalous 
slanderer of the dead. 

















NOTES ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


IN a literary point of view, what bas distinguished the past 
quarter in Paris has been political pamphlets. Never before, 
in so short a time, did so many appear; and it is doubtful if such 
a quantity in the same period will ever be published again. The 
number has been truly prodigious. ‘The subject of them has been 
the temporal power of the Pope, menaced with diminution by the 
new policy of the Emperor of the French. It is even surprising 
to an Englishman, that an irreligious and sceptical people like the 
French should have been stirred so much by that question, as, 
from the multiplicity of pamphlets, they evidently have been. 
But though brochures have predominated, there has been no lack 
for books, which, like Martial’s epigrams, are good, bad, and in- 
different. Wemake notes on a few of these books as a specimen 
of the whole. 





Histoire de la Liberté Politique en France. By Jules de 
Lasteyrie. (Paris: Michael Levy.)—Political liberty, as the 
English understand it, has had only a brief and fitful existence 
in France, and is now extinguished altogether. But M. Jules 
de Lasteyrie holds that it existed more or less, upwards of a 
thousand years ago, in the Gallo-Roman times, and after the 
invasions of the Barbarians ; and it is its history in those times 
which he has undertaken to write. “When,” says he, in his 
preface, “I took part in public affairs (he was a distinguished 
member of the legislature when France had one), I often regretted 
that no person took the trouble to collect and classify the facts 
proving the existence of political liberty: facts of which the 
history of France is not so devoid as is generally supposed. It 
seemed to me then, and it seems to me now, that a work of this 
kind would be the best reply to those who, imagining liberty to be 
a modern invention, refuse to believe in it, and to those who, think- 
ing they have discovered it, assume the right of using it ill. I 
have believed that it would be useful to recall to mind, that liberty 
existed in times which are reputed to be without liberty ; and I 
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have written this book from the circumstance of not being able to 
read one on the subject written by another.” In the volume be- 
fore us we have only the first part of the projected work, and it 
treats of the state of the Gallo-Roman populations, and of the 
situation of the different Barbarian peoples at about the time they 
began to appearin France. M. de Lasteyrie has certainly taken 
great pains in collecting materials, and, in weighing authorities, 
he is clear and judicious ; and on more than one point he has cast 
new light. But he is sadly wanting in animation, and the con- 
sequence is that his book forms heavy reading. His design, to 
be sure, was not to amuse but to instruct. It is possible, how- 
ever, to teach without being dull. The introduction to the 
volume has afforded us far more pleasure than the book itself; 
it is full of sound reflections. on the political vicissitudes of 
France, and on the influence they have had on her character and 
destinies. It is a political essay which, if more developed, would 
bear printing apart. 


Correspondance de Napoleon I. (Paris: Plon.}—When the 
first volume of the correspondence of Napoleon I. was brought 
out, the New Quarterly Review preceded all other journals and 
periodicals in devoting a long article to it; and that article was 
written by a gentleman than whom, from peculiar circumstances, 
no one has a more competent knowledge of the subject. Since 
then two other volumes have appeared. The last of the two, 
which has just been published, takes up the correspondence in 
April 1797, and brings it down to July 1798. At that epoch 
Napoleon Bonaparte was already distinguished, though he had 
not achieved greatness; and his opinions on the events in which 
he was an actor, and of the men among whom he was thrown, 
are of high value. The letters comprised in the present volume 
treat of a vast variety of matters. Among them are several 
relative to an invasion of England, conceived by the Directory ; 
and here is part of one dated 5 Ventose, An. VI. (23rd February, 
1798,) in which General Bonaparte, who had been consulted, 
expresses his final opinion on the project :— 


“ Whatever efforts we may make, we shall not acquire for several 
years to come the superiority of the seas. 
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“To effect a descent on England without being master of the sea, 
would be one of the boldest and most difficult operations ever made. 

“If the operation were possible, it would only be by effecting the 

e by surprise; either by escaping from the squadron which 
would blockade Brest or the Texel, or by arriving in small vessels 
during the night, after a voyage of seven or eight hours, on one of the 
points of the province of Kent or of Sussex. 

“ But for this operation we should require long nights, and conse- 
quently the winter. After the month of April it would not be pos- 
sible to undertake any thing. Any operation made in small vessels 
during the summer, by taking advantage of calms, would be impracti- 
cable ; for the enemy would present at the disembarkation, and especi- 
ally on the passage, insurmountable obstacles.” 





After complaining that sufficient activity was not displayed 
in the French navy, the General comes to this conclusion :— 

“The expedition against England does not appear possible until 
next year; but then it is probable that embarrassments will arise on 


the continent to prevent it. The right moment for preparing for this 
expedition has been lost ; perhaps for ever.” 


Michel Ange, Povte; by A. Lannon-Rolland. (Paris: Didier 
et C'*—In this volume we have a life of the wonderful Michael 
Angelo and of his Vittoria Colonna—two names which, as the 
author justly remarks, are as inseparable as those of Dante and 
Beatrix. We have also a translation of the complete poetical 
writings of the great artist ; the first, strange to say, ever made 
in French. Of the life, we have to observe that it is carefully 
and spiritedly written, though so brief as to be little more than 
a sketch; and of the translations, we can say that the author 
has acquitted himself very fuirly ; but, as he has had to turn 
poetry into prose; and as, of all living languages, the French is 
the very worst for poetical renderings, much of the charm and 
many of the beauties of the original are lost. 


Du Spiritualisme en Economie Politique; by A. Rondelet. 
(Paris: Didier et C'*)—For a long time the province of politi- 
cal economy has only extended to bare material things; rents, 
taxes, imports, exports, banks, railways, production, consump- 
tion, and such like. ‘I'he consequence is, that the science has 
been pretty generally assumed to have no connection with 
morals; and even in certain respects, that of alms-giving for 
example, to be somewhat opposed to the teachings of Christir 
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anity, Against this popular notion, the French economists, 
who, on the whole, are more distinguished than any, have for 
some time past protested; and, in order to combat it, the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of Paris proposed, 
in 1857, a prize for a treatise “on the relations between morals 
and political economy.” The offer of this prize has led to the 
production of the present work. The author labours to prove 
that “morals and political economy, regarded from a high point 
of view, complete one another, and cannot exist separately.” 
He supports his views by much ingenious argument, presented 
ina very agreeable style; but, though moralists may approve 
all that he says, it seems to us that economists will find some- 
thing to which they will object. Be this as it may, the book is 
well worth studying. 


Les Mémoires d’ Antoine; by A. Rondelet. (Paris: Didier 
et C'*)—This is a work written in imitation of those by which 
Miss Martineau gained celebrity ; namely, an attempt to enforce, 
in a popular and entertaining style, sound notions on political 
economy and on morals. We in England are far enough 
advanced in economic science to have no need of such works; 
but in France they are, or at least ought to be, in great demand ; 
and that demand our author, from the knowledge he possesses, 
from his clearness of exposition, and from his charm of style, 
appears peculiarly well qualified to supply. 


Enguerrand de Marigny, etc. By P. Clement, de Institut. 
(Paris: Didier et C’* )—M. Pierre Clement, of the Institute, is 
well known for various historical works of high repute. In this 
volume he has given three études (a word of which we have not 
the exact equivalent in English), on three great historical per- 
sonages of ancient and more modern France :—Enguerrand de 
Marigny, who flourished in the time of Philippe le Bel; Beaune 
de Semblancay, who played a part in the reign of F rangois L.; 
the Chevalier de Rohan, in that of Louis XIV.—and each of 
whom was put to death for political crimes, real or imaginary. 
M. Clement displays all his well-known art in sketching the 
brilliant yet sad career of these three personages, and he com- 
ments on them with sagacity. 
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Les Romans de la Table Ronde. By Le Vicomte Hersart de 
la Villemarqué. (Paris: Didier et C'* )—Numerous though the 
books, treatises, disquisitions, and articles in different languages 
on the subject of the tales of the Round Table have been, the 
present one is very acceptable to all admirers of ancient Celtic 
literature in general, and of those tales in particular. The work 
consists of two distinct parts—one treating of the origin of 
these poems: the other containing translations of other ancient 
Celtic productions. In the first part, M. de la Villemarqué com- 
bats the opinions professed by several eminent authorities, that 
the tales were not of Breton origin; and proves that they 
belong to Great Britain and Armorica. 


Biographie Universelle des Musiciens. By J. Fetis. (Paris: 
Firmin Didot et C'*)—AIl persons who occupy themselves with 
musical matters, know well that M. Fetis, who is chapel 
master to the King of the Belgians, and director of the 
Conservatoire de Musique at Brussels, is one of the ablest and 
most popular writers of the art on the continent. In this work 
(the first volume only of which is before us) he has collected 
in alphabetical order the biographies of all musicians, composers, 
and others connected in any way with musical art, from the 
most remote ages down to the present time ; and has also given 
an account of musical works. The Dictionary has evidently 
been compiled with the greatest care; and, so far as our 
examination of it has extended, it appears to be eminently 
trustworthy as regards dates and other matters of detail. It 
is preceded by a very masterly preface, We do not know why 
English literature should not also have its Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians; and, if one be undertaken, we hope 
that this of M. Fetis will be adopted as the model. 


Dictionnaire Universel du Commerce et de la Navigation. 
(Paris: Guillaumin et C*)—The publication of the first 
volume of this great work was noticed in a recent number of 
the’ New Quarterly. We have now to announce that two 
parts of the second volume have been brought out :—they 
extend from the letter H to the beginning of L. Of these 
parts we can only repeat what we said of the first tome: namely, 
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that they contained the latest, fullest, best, and most exact 
details of the various subjects of which they treat. When 
completed, this Dictionary will not only be immeasurably 
superior to Macculloch’s and all other commercial dictionaries, 
but will be one of the most elaborate and remarkable works 
ever printed in any language. The mass of information it 
contains respecting commerce and navigation, is in truth pro- 
digious; and that information is presented to the reader in the 
most lucid manner possible. 


L’Empire de Turquie. By X. Heuschling. (Paris: 
Guillaumin et, C':)—This book contains statistical and other 
details respecting the country, population, manufactures, 
finance, administration, army, public instruction, worship, &c. 
&ec., of Turkey. It consequently enables some idea to be 
formed of the real condition of that empire. The conclusion 
we draw from this book is, that there is greater vitality in 
Turkey than is generally thought. The author has collected 
his statistics from good sources; and, as he is an experienced 
siatist, having produced a general statistical account of Belgium, 
and holds a high office in the ministry of the interior of that 
country, we may assume that he has subjected them to such 
revision as to make them worthy to be relied on. 


Du Droit Industriel dans ses Rapports avec les Principes du 
Droit Civil. By M. Renouard. (Paris: Guillaumin et C'*)—M. 
Renouard is a judge of the Court of Cassation, the Supreme 
Court of France; and is one of the most distinguished juris- 
consults of that country. The object of his book, as he himself 
describes it, is to “interrogate and expose the fundamental 
principles of law, in order to show by what ties, in that one of 
its branches which is specially destined to regulate industry, and 
also in the universality of its other applications, it connects 
itself with the nature of man and the essence of things.” From 
this definition it will be seen that the book is principally of a 
technical character. Assuredly we are not competent judges 
in the high matters of which it treats; French law never 
having formed a part of our studies. But perhaps we shall 
not be guilty of presumption in urging, that it appears to us to 
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abound in legal lore, and to display all the acumen of the 
accomplished jurisconsult. 


Annuaire International du Credit Public, pour 1859. By J. 
E. Horn. (Paris: Guillaumin.) Here is a book which we should 
think must be invaluable to the merchant, the politician, the 
journalist, the economist, and the statesman; for it contains 
detailed accounts of the budgets, the debts, and the financial 
organization of all civilized states; and of their banks, railways, 
and commerce. It must have cost immense pains to prepare. 
Itsinformation is set forth with such remarkable clearness, that any 
point sought for can be found without the slightest difficulty ; 
and that information possesses the inestimable advantage of 

_ being drawn from official sources, and therefore accurate. Not 
having any book of the kind in our language, or at least not 
having one any thing like so complete, we should think that an 
English version of Mr. Horn’s Annuaire might be brought out 
with advantage. 


L’ Année Musicale. By P.Scudo. L’ Année Littéraire. By G. 
Vapereau. (Paris: Hachette et C'*)—The idea of these two 
works is excellent, and we wonder that it has not been conceived 
and acted on in England. In the first book we have, by one of 
the most distinguished critics of the day, an account of the most 
remarkable operas and concerts, musical publications, and 
musical events of the year; together with criticisms, learned and 
acute, thereon. In the second we have an account of the princi- 
pal literary and dramatic productions of the year, with criticisms 
on them also. Of the two books, we think the first by far the 
best executed. In the second one the articles are too long, and 
some matters that ought to be noticed are neglected; more- 
over, the author displays personal vanity, which, though common 
enough among third or fourth rate French ittérateurs, is to us in- 
tolerable: take, for example, these few lines from an article on Mme. 
George Sand’s Eile et Lui :—“ All this scandal is to be deplored ; 
I know not if it has increased the success of the novel of Mme. 
Sand; but, in my eyes it spoils it. IZ regret to see a good book 
accused of being a grand action. J believed, in taking up this 
book, that Jhad to deal with a literary work, and J am placed 
in presence of a pamphlet! J wanted to abandon my imagination, 
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to the charms of pleasant reading, and a prosecution for defama- 
tion is submitted to my conscience! ” 


Trois Ans en Asie; by Count A. de Gobineau. (Paris: 
Hachette et C'*)—From 1855 to 1858, Count de Gobineau was 
secretary to the French embassy in Persia, and this is an account 
of what he saw and observed in that country ; also of the adven- 
tures which befell him in going to, and returning therefrom. 
Persia is now so well known, that what the ex-secretary tells is of 
no great novelty or value: nevertheless it is told in an animated 
style, and is marked with a certain degree of political intelligence. 


L’ Esprit dans Histoire; by E. Fournier. (Paris: Dentu.)— 
This is a very curious book. It examines into the authenticity of 
several remarkable phrases and acts ascribed to kings and great 
historical personages, some of them from time immemorial ; and 
proves that those phrases were not uttered by, and those acts never 
done by, the people to whom they are ascribed. Thus, to take one or 
two cases at hazard—he denies that Charles IX. of France fired 
on the Huguenots from the Louvre in the Bartholomew massacre : 
that the Jacquerie was any thing like so horrible as repre- 
sented: that Saint Dominick played a leading part in the foun- 
dation of the inquisition: that Louis XIV. ever used the phrase 
always ascribed to him, Jl n’y a plus de Pyrénées: that* Henri 
IV. said, Puris vaut bien une messe, etc. etc. In a preface the 
author intimates that he could also demolish many well-known 
incidents in classical story: that of Regulus, Hannibal’s melting 
of rocks with vinegar, Octavia fainting on hearing Virgil read 
part of his great poem, Cesar crying to the pilot ina storm, 
“What do you fear? You carry Cesar and his fortune!” 
Julian the apostate crying, in dying, “Thou hast vanquished, 
Galilean!” etc. ete. To many people this book will occasion 
pain by destroying many a charming tale; but to all who like 
truth, and nothing but truth, it will be acceptable. It is marked 
with talent of a high order, and proves the author's reading to be 
prodigious: one would say, indeed, that he has read almost 
every thing that was ever printed, and moreover has not forgotten 
any thing that he ever read. 
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Enigmes des Rues de Paris. By E. Fournier. (Paris: Dentu.) 
—An explanation of some singular names of streets in Paris, 
and of the circumstances which led to the adoption of them: 
also of certain particularities respecting public amusements, 
and remarkable edifices in that capital. The book contains 
much antiquarian and historical lore ; but, notwithstanding, is as 


entertaining as a novel. 


L’ Hotesse de Virgile. By E. Fournier. (Paris: Dentu.)—This 
is a one-act comedy in verse, in which Virgil figures. It dis- 
plays talent, but we prefer the author’s prose to his poetry. 
The book is printed in quaint type, and on brownish paper :— 
why, we know not. 


Dernidres Causeries de Samedi. By A. de Pontmartin. (Paris : 
Michel Levy.)—M. de Pontmartin stands high in the estimation 
of the Conservative party of France as a politico-literary critic ; 
and we certainly think he well deserves his reputation. In this 
volume he has collected, from newspapers and reviews, a number 
of his articles on the most eminent writers of the day—M. de 
Sacy, M. Guizot, Prince Alfred de Broglie, Count d’Hausson- 
ville, M. Michelet, M. Alexandre Dumas, jun., M. Octave 
Feuillet, and others. Such of our readers as may not have 
had the opportunity of reading the works of these gentlemen, 
and may yet be anxious to have some opinion of them, could not 
consult a better guide than M. de Pontmartin. 


LT’ Italie Moderne. By C. de Mazade. (Paris : Michel Levy.) — 
Tn this book we have an account of the modern wars and revolu- 
tions of Italy. It is marked with sympathy for the Italians, but 
at the same time is impartial. It is a very opportune publica- 
tion, as Italy seems destined to occupy great attention for some 
time yet to come. 


Histoires de Village. By Alexandre Weill. (Paris: Hachette 
et O* )—A collection of very charming tales, illustrative of village 
life in Alsace. M. Weill claims to be the first in France who 
wrote histoires de village. We know not if his claim be well 
founded ; but we know that he stands at the head of all who 
have occupied themselves with that peculiar branch of literature. 
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His book is very curious, from the fact that the way of living 
among the Alsaceans is but little known ; and that, though they 
form part of the French people, they are Germans, and are more 
divided by religious opinion than the people of any other pro- 
wince of France. 


La Famille Guillemot; by Amedée Achard.—Les Gens de 
Mer; by Leopold Palluu—Les Trois Pottes; by Arthur 
Arnould.—Pierrot—Cain; by Henri Rivitre—Contes Fantas- 
tigues ; by Erckmann Chatrian.—All these books form part of 
the “ Railway Library,” published by Messrs, Hachette; and 
all belong to the category of light literature. They are written 
only to amuse an idle hour; and they attain their object with 
more or legs success. 








HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS. 


Letters from Alexander Von Humboldt to Varnhagen Von 
Ense, during the years 1827-1858. With Extracts from Varn- 
hagen’s Diary, and Letters from various Royal and Distin- 
guished Personages to Humboldt. (Brockhaiis, Leipsic : 
Trubbner, London.) 


THE publication of these letters has excited an intense interest 
in Germany, which the English reader, we suspect, will not reci- 
procate, and indeed can scarcely comprehend. The first sensation 
he is likely to experience will be one of disappointment. Neither 
in subject nor style do the two hundred and twenty-five letters 
comprised in the volume fulfil the expectations raised by the 
“distinguished” names paraded on the title-page; even in the 
letters of Humboldt himself, which constitute the largest ingre- 
dient in the work, the topics touched upon seldom possess a last- 
ing or general interest. They refer almost exclusively to local and 
personal matters, and are interesting to Englishmen chiefly in an 
indirect and reflective way, as enabling us to form some more in- 
timate acquaintance with the man whom we have hitherto known 
only as a voluminous writer and daring philosopher, who devoted 
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a long life to scientific researches prosecuted in every clime, and 
to whom the world owes no small portion of that advancement 
and realization of science, which feeds the intellectual vanity and 
supplies the material prosperity of the present generation. From 
the remaining contributors to the epistolary series, there is even 
less gratification to be obtained by the reader, who looks at the 
things said without any particular regard to the personages who 
happen to say them. Of course there is a peculiar public, who 
will peruse with eager interest the productions, however trivial 
and commonplace, of any writer who bears a royal and noble 
name, To such the letters contained in the present volume will 
afford abundant satisfaction, since they are signed (we quote from 
the advertisement) by the King of Prussia, the King of Denmark, 
Prince Albert, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, Prince Metternich, Princess Lieven, M. Arago, 
M. Balzac, M. Guizot, Sir John Herschel, Madame Récamier, 
Helen Duchess of Orleans, M. Thiers, and Sir R. Peel. 
Most, if not all, of these letters seem to have been forwarded by 
their original recipient to his friend as contributions to a collec- 
tion of autographs. It is precisely on the same principle 
that the republication of the series is now considered interesting 
and valuable. The letters are appreciated merely in the cha- 
racter of autographs. Their signatures, rather than their contents, 
confer importance upon the series. Nothing in the subjects 
discussed, or the manner of discussion, can excite in any but 
German bosoms the expected interest respecting those emanations 
from “distinguished” pens, which the Leipsic publishers evidently 
consider as a source of pride and pleasure to immortalize for the 
benefit of all future generations. 

Even with respect to Humboldt’s own letters, an English 
reader can but very imperfectly share the interest felt by the con- 
tinental public. The subjects discussed are multifarious—the 
literary skill displayed in their treatment, as might be expected, 
is considerable; and the opinions conveyed upon matters of the 
highest importance, religious, political, and social, are very freely 
and ably expressed ; but, in England, these qualities are rather 
eommon-place, Every one says every thing which he is able 
to think upon every subject. To be freespoken and candid to 
the utmost limits of licence and candour, is no marvel in an English 
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writer, Cabinet ministers, secretaries of state, royal chamberlains, 
and even licensers of plays, in this country, are able to tell all they 
know, to reveal all their secrets, personal and official; and, after 
all, excite no particular wonderment at their revelations. In 
Germany, a very different sequence of ideas is recognized. On this 
side of the channel Alexander Humboldt was regarded as a 
philosopher, a man of science, and literary genius. To his fellow- 
countrymen these titles to a world-wide renown were almost 
eclipsed by the radiance which accompanied his position as cham- 
berlain to the King of Prussia. As the satellite of the Prussian 
court, as the recipient, and to some extent the distributor, of 
court favours, Baron A. Von Humboldt passed many years of 
a very mixed and composite existence. From his own experienee 
he could furnish the best possible proof of the dogma asserting 
the duality of mind. He was at once a courtier and a phi- 
losophe. In his scientific and intellectual capacity he claimed 
the widest licence, and gave an impartial hearing to the 
most heterodox theories. But as a stipendiary of the Prussian 
court, as a functionary charged most especially with the duty of 
expressing, in decent grammatical language, the conclusions of a 
pietistic and reactionary camarilla, he was called upon to adopt 
a style, and write innumerable letters, to which in his secret soul 
he must have felt the most intense abhorrence. As action and 
reaction in mechanics are equal and contrary, so the official corres- 
pondence of Humboldt must have differed from those confidential 
communications which he sent to the “ one friend of his bosom,” 
Varnhagen Von Ense. On the average, he says himself, Humboldt 
wrote about two thousand letters every month. Of these, at least 
nineteen hundred or more were official missives, conveying in 
courtly terms the pleasure of the chamberlain at conceding the 
request of his correspondent, or his pain at a refusal. It is not 
surprising that, when these official shackles are thrown off, and 
Humboldt, as a man, speaks confidentially to his personal friend, 
the tone of his letters should present a somewhat marked contrast 
to that of his formal and official correspondence. It was, in fact, 
through this medium that he relieved his mind from the 
constraint and oppression of his courtly existence. The worn 
and strained muscles require relief, physically and intellec- 
tually ; and when a man of original and robust intelligence, like 
VOL. II. B 
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Alexander Humboldt, is cramped by circumstances within the 
narrow etiquette of a court, and the still narrower pietism of an 
evangelical and priest-ridden coterie, we cannot be surprised, and 
must not be offended, by any outbreak of eccentricity. Con- 
demned to a life of formalistic observance and courtly etiquette, 
M. Humboldt, in his moments of liberty, and to his trusted 
confidant, speaks without reserve of his “impieties” Some of 
them are no doubt startling, not te say shocking, enough ; but 
the surprise and the displeasure are very faintly perceptible by 
English readers, to whom the name of Alexander Humboldt is a 
literary and scientific abstraction, rather than a patronymic 
printed in red books, echoed in royal antechambers, or appended 
to those wonderfully phrased notices which figure some three or 
four times a-week in the court circular. Let any man attempt to 
realize on his own behalf the disgust which he would feel at 
having to sign his name on one day to a letter announcing the 
discovery of a new planet, and on the morrow to a document 
authenticating the fact that some princess was “in the family 
way ;” and he may form some conception of the impulse under 
which Humboldt, when writing to that one friend, to whom ‘he 
could venture to speak freely, carried liberty to the extent of 
licence, and displayed an unwonted sense of freedom by antics 
which, to a dispassionate observer, appear grotesque and dange- 
rous. In the letters to Varnhagen Von Ense, Humboldt is cynical, 
sceptical, and republican, questioning dogmas, sneering at ceremo- 
nies, and deriding the “right divine ;” because in his official and 
everyday existence he was compelled to pay the most deferential 
observance to every manifestation of orthodoxy, legitimacy, and 
etiquette. By one hour of licence he sought to reimburse him- 
self for the twenty-three spent in golden or silken fetters ; and 
it is simply the outcome of this twenty-fourth part of his time, or 
his mind, of which some select extracts are given in the volume 
before us. 

One of the results of this curious and yet natural idiosyncrasy 
has attained an exceptional notoriety in this country, because it 
implicated one of our own royal personages. Among other 
visiters and correspondents, Alexander Von Humboldt enter- 
tained visits and received letters from the Prince Consort of Queen 
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Victoria. In the account of these interviews, and from the 
extracts of the royal letters, as communicated by M. Humboldt 
to his friend, we find only proof of the writer’s own vulgarity and 
sycophancy. He had become so thoroughly imbued with the 
court dialect of Prussia, that, in his communi-ations with the repre- 
sentative of a constitutional monarchy, he scarcely knew how to 
behave himself. This is, we believe, the real explanation of 
those outbreaks of coarse and vulgar plain speaking, which have 
at their first publication chiefly excited attention in this country 
to the Humboldt correspondence. In writing to the octogenarian 
savant, Prince Albert quoted—not quite accurately, and from 
memory—his own expression of “star terraces,” and sent him, 
by way of acceptable present, a book containing an account 
of travels, with illustrations, in Central America, a part of 
the world in which Humboldt himself had many years ago 
spent some memorable years of his life. In so doing and 
saying, Prince Albert evidently intended to do something 
pleasant, and say only what was polite and agreeable to his 
correspondent. But, instead of accepting the letter and the cadeau 
in the spirit with which they had been offered, M. Humboldt 
indulges in an outbreak of ill-temper and ill-breeding. “The 
Prince,” he says, “makes me speak of ‘circling seas of light 
and star terraces,’ a Coburg variation on my text, and quite 
English from Windsor, where there is nothing else than terraces.” 
His own original expression seems to have been “star carpets,” 
on which the Prince’s variorum rendering seems to have been 
an improvement, rather than deserving censure as a “ weak and 
wooden epistle.” Nor was it likely that the donor could have 
known beforehand that M. Humboldt had ‘ purchased Cather- 
wood’s Views in Central America’ two years ago, and would have 
considered a copy of Byron’s poems a far more agreeable present. 
The circumstance is on the whole far less creditable to the philo- 
sopher than the prince. The latter only sought to pay a com- 
pliment and make himself agreeable ; the former was chiefly 
anxious, at any sacrifice of common politeness and social decorum, 
to call his correspondent to witness “how severely I can judge 
when princes write.” It was, at best, a very safe and vulgar 
source of pride; and no man of the high intellectual calibre of 
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Humboldt could have condescended to such an indignity, if his 
mind had not been degraded by many years’ association with 
the duties of his Prussian chamberlainship. If he had not been 
a courtier in Berlin, Alexander Von Humboldt would not have 
thought it necessary to vindicate his independence, or relieve his 
mind by an outbreak of rude and safe impertinence to the repre- 
sentative of a foreign sovereignty. 
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Biographies by Lord Macaulay ; contributed to the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.” Edinburgh: Adam & Charles Black. 


en this volume we are presented with Macaulay’s last con- 
tributions to miscellaneous literature. Like the essays, 
long since collected and published under their author's name, 
these biographies originally formed part of a larger work ; and 
are now, for the first time, united in one volume, beneath one 
title-page. The influence upon English literature exercised by 
the volume collected from the Edinburgh Review, is matter of 
common notoriety: the curious in the literary tastes and the 
literary history of the present time, who will have remarked with 
interest and amusement the different degrees by which sedulous 
and enthusiastic followers approach to a complete imitation of 
that harmonious style, will again recognise with satisfaction the 
hand of the master himself, and the unmistakeable difference 
between the unnatural movements of the copyist, and the force 
and fire which first created the structure of that style, and still 
animate and illustrate it. 

The recent decease of the author of this volume might seem 
to bespeak forbearance in his critics, were such a plea necessary 
in his behalf. But, in reviewing Macaulay, we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing, that in order to be favourable it is only neces- 
sary to be just. Let the strictest criticism do its worst, and the 
balance of commendation must still remain such as will satisfy 
the most sensitive or the most exacting votaries of his fame. 
Nor would he have condescended to the idea of his reputation 
being protected by the forbearance of his judges; and indeed, 
with all its faults, we cannot wish Macaulay’s style, in any 
respect, other than it is. It might present less salient points for 
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comment and observation, but we should be without the most 
striking and characteristic development of English prose style 
which this, nay perhaps the last century, has produced. 

The present volume does not introduce Macaulay to us in 
connection with a new class of subjects: he deals with topics with 
which his preceding works had already made us familiar ; nor is 
this to be regretted. We rejoice once more to behold him 
among the great spirits of the time with which he had so inti- 
mate an acquaintance ; those great spirits with whom he had so 
miuch in common himself, discussing them with the knowledge 
of a contemporary, and estimating them with the impartiality of 
a succeeding generation. Few, indeed, of the subjects of these 
biographies have not previously been made, directly or indirectly, 
the theme of his pen. Hence the novelty of this volume consists 
rather in the manner of treatment than in the subject of the 
articles. We are to observe how he dealt with his subject when 
approaching it from a biographical point of view, rather than as 
a basis for politival or literary discussion. Indeed it can be no 
more expected that Macaulay should exclude the expression of 
opinion from his biographies, than that he should fail to support 
professed argumentation by historical statistics, nor does a 
proper scheme of biography necessitate such abnegation ; but 
the opinions promulgated, and the theories discussed, are duly 
brought into subordination to the leading character of the work. 
Meanwhile, the reader will not fail to find the same clear and 
easy narrative, the same masterly arrangement, the same 
apposite illustration, the same passion for the picturesque, with 
which he became acquainted when he first heard the uame of 
Mawaulay. 

The names submitted to us as the subject of these lives, are 
those of Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, Johnson, and Pitt. 
It will be seen that, in the majority of cases, these are not the 
names of men to whom the biographer would be attracted by 
political sympathy. Yet the work is not wanting in a fair 
appreciation of their general merits, although in given particulars 
it may fail to do justice in every case. Had Lord Macaulay’s 
mind bec \ less marked with fairness than it was, he would not 
have failea to know that it is a blind policy which denies every 
merit toan opponent. The more insidious method of detraction 
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is to allow some inferior virtue, and to contrast it with the 
overwhelming preponderance of evil. Far distant from such a 
malevolent genius, Macaulay neither was, nor professed to be, 
other than a partisan. In such, the bias of principles will be 
chiefly apparent in the warmth or coldness of tone, in their 
judgment on doubtful points, and in involuntary misapprehen- 
sions, of which tokens more than a few are to be found in the 
volume before us. 

Atterbury and Bunyan, the subjects of the two first sketches, 
resembling one another in being ministers of religion and men 
of genius, are no less opposed in almost every thing else, and not 
least in the degree of favour with which they are regarded by 
their biographer. 

Bishop Atterbury was one of those churchmen who joined the 
graces of a courtier, and the accomplishments of a man of the 
world, to his sacerdotal character, without impairing it by the 
combination. Had he lived in other times, he would have left 
an honoured, though perhaps a less conspicuous name, or perhaps 
he might have developed in a new direction the taste for letters 
which he undoubtedly possessed. But it can never be contended, 
and Lord Macaulay did not attempt to contend, that his historical 
importance arose altogether from the circumstances in which he 
was placed. On the part which he played in that great his#orical 
drama, different opinions may perhaps reasonably be found. 
For our part we venture to affirm, that few of the actors in those 
troublous times acquitted themselves with more credit, and 
none with greater consistency. It is certain that he entertained 
a sincere and genuine predilection in favour of the House of 
Stuart. It is no less certain that he was at all times willing to 
serve them, when he considered that exertion would be of any 
avail. But there is one passage in his career which is liable to 
objection, and on which his biographer comments with the 
greatest severity. 

- “There is every reason to believe that he was one of those politi- 

cians who hoped that they might be able, during the life of Anne, to 

prepare matters in such a way, that at her decease there might be little 

difficulty in setting aside the Act of Settlement, and placing the Pre- 

tender on the throne. Her sudden death confounded the projects of 
co 


these conspirators. Atterbury, who wanted no kind o 
implored his confederates to proclaim James III., and offered to accom- 
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pany them in lawn sleeves. But he found even the bravest soldiers 
of his party irresolute. He acquiesced in what he could not prevent, 
took the oaths to the House of Hanover, and did his best to ingratiate 
himself with the Royal family. But his servility was requited with 
cold contempt. Atterbury became the most factious and pertinacious 
of all the opponents of the Government.” 


It appears from this extract, that the Bishop had at all events 
no preference for the dark and tortuous policy by which alle- 
giance was professed to one sovereign and reserved for another, 
which left. the ultimate disposal of events to the chapter of 
accidents, and aimed only at securing place, riches, and security 
for its author under any dynasty or change of parties. On the 
death of the Queen, Atterbury seems to have thought not only 
that the moment was arrived to make a last stand for the rights 
of the House of Stuart, but that that moment was now or never. 
Failing to carry his point with his colleagues, he cannot be 
accused of inconsistency in accepting the legitimate consequences 
of their refusal. Nor does his subsequent conduct necessarily 
involve a charge of premeditated perfidy. We cannot, if we 
judge with candour, assume that his tenders of service to the 
House of Hanover were insincere. “They were requited,” says 
the biography, “with cold contempt.” If the Bishop saw a 
sovereign upon the throne who was resolved to be the King only 
of one faction in the state, it is not strange that he should 
remember that he too had a faction, and a sovereign with older 
claims upon his allegiance. Whether or not he was in fact guilty 
of the offenees of which he was charged in the bill of attainder, 
it is impossible to say with certainty. What is certain is, that 
the Government despaired of obtaining a verdict which should 
affirm them from twelve of his countrymen. But were those 
charges trebly proved, his conduct would remain comparatively 
pure by the side of those of the authors and ministers of the 
revolution, to whom we still point with gratitude and respect. 

Lord Macaulay does not fail to do justice to the charms and 
virtues of Atterbury’s character in private life; but he complains 
of his “turbulence ” in his professional duty, and in his political 
career. Now, with regard to the first, we are not enabled to 
speak from any full knowledge of the facts. The complaint is, 
that to whatever post Atterbury was preferred, he threw every 
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thing into hot water. This may mean simply that he did his 
duty. Discipline in those days was often very lax: Atterbury 
was not a man who did things by halves. We ourselves may 
have witnessed in our own time no inconsiderable commotion 
occasioned by a justifiable tightening of the strings of discipline. 
But the accusation preferred on the other head, is more easily 
disposed of. In the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries, a political bishop was not regarded in the 
same light as in the nineteenth. From the very nature of the 
questions at issue in those times, it was not only necéssary that 
clergymen should be political characters, but they became by 
necessity the leading political characters of the day. Now, it 
has been invariably found that, when a clergyman engages 
individually in secular strife, he imports into the contest more 
than the heat and earnestness of his lay competitors. Atterbury 
may have been no exception to this rule. Zeal, energy, and a 
dislike of compromise, he certainly possessed ; but we find nothing 
in his public life inconsistent with the amiable disposition and 
the accomplishments which adorned his private character. When 
Lord Macaulay brought this accusation against the Bishop, he 
forgot, while standing opposite to Atterbury, that he stood side 
by side with Burnet. 

The most valuable remains of Atterbury are not found in the 
history of bis life, but in his literary productions. Whoever 
desires to examine an adequate specimen of skilful rhetoric, 
classical composition, and forensic dexterity, should study the 
defence of Sacheverel, which Lord Macaulay rightly attributes 
to Atterbury. His style has the advantage of uniting popular 
attractions with classical finish and refinement ; a recommenda- 
tion greatly in request at the present day, when ad captandum 
vulgarity on the one hand, and dry scholastic abstractions on the 
other, constitute two opposite extremes, with no union, and 
with hardly any middle course between them. 

We pass from the courtly and mitred inmate of senates and 
palaces, the object of parliamentary impeachments and bills of 
attainder, to the unlettered field-preacher, the prisoner in 
common gaols, the convert from the May-pole and the dances 
on the village green. In a more genial and sympathetic spirit 
does our biographer deal with the author of the “ Pilgrim’s 
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Progress.” If ever any book in any language was, this book is 
unique. Lord Macaulay condemns the Popish and Tractarian 
adaptations of this extraordinary work ; but how could he fail to 
perceive their value as a tribute to its irresistible merit? Never 
did sincerity and genius accomplish a more signal and remarkable 
triumph. But, among other testimonies to the excellence of this 
allegory, not the least is the great beauty of Lord Macaulay’s 
account of its composition, and commentary upon its contents. 
Had his sympathy with the religious and political opinions of 
the author been less, his excellent taste and literary instincts 
would have compelled him to do justice to the exceeding merits 
of this strange book, which combines the fascinations of a fairy 
tale with the impressiveness of asermon. As it is, written con 
amore and with a strong personal bias, the article on Bunyan 
forms, in our eyes, the gem of this volume. 

The success of the Pilgrim's Progress arises from the reality 
of the feelings by which it is inspired. It is no religious jeu 
@esprit, no mere production of exquisite art. It sprang from the 
internal sensations of the author's own mind, and represents the 
different stages through which his moral nature had painfully 
travelled. The glorious images which had impressed themselves 
at various times upon him, were moulded in the tranquillity and 
solitude of his imprisonment into those shapes in which he finally 
transmitted them to the world. He himself had quailed before 
the terrors which he depicts, he had felt the weight of that burden 
which his hero bears, he had despaired of that deliverance which 
Christian obtains. “Inspired” is scarcely too strong a word, 
even in its fullest sense, to apply to the production of a work 
which was generated in its author's mind by the actual appre- 
hension of unearthly evils, and the actual hope of heavenly aid. 
Henee this allegory reads like a journal of progress, a record of 
a protracted struggle, and a triumphal song of deliverance. And 
with all this there is no disagreeable intrusion of the author’s 
personal identity. These merits overshadow even the extreme 
beauty and purity of the style, the artlessness of the narrative, 
‘ and the great dramatic power of the performance. It is grati- 
fying to learn that these merits met with immediate recognition. 
A second edition was called for as soon as the book became 
generally known; and in the four succeeding years no less than six 
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reprints were issued from the press. Its fame was not confined 
to England, nor to the Eastern hemisphere. But, during the 
lifetime of the author, its circulation, and the admiration of the 
world, were confined mainly to those who concurred in the 
religious views of the author. How its influence gradually ex- 
tended, Lord Macaulay has described in a manner which it would 
be unjustifiable not to reproduce :—“ In general, when the edu- 
cated minority and the common people differ about the merit of 
a book, the opinion of the educated minority finally prevails. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress is perhaps the only book abbut which, 
after the lapse of a hundred years, the educated minority has 
come over to the opinion of the common people.” So true is it 
that “one touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” and so 
independent is genius in the long ran of the garb of fashion and 
the prejudices of adverse opinion. 

Macaulay’s account of Bunyan contains but few particulars ot 
his domestic life, but they are all which the materials for his 
biography allow. This fact is greatly to be regretted, and even 
more so the want of any account of the style and character of 
his pastoral discourses. If it be permitted to hazard a conjec- 
ture, founded upon his published works, Bunyan does not seem 
to us to have possessed many of the essential qualifications for a 
striking orator. Earnestness, however, he did certainly possess; 
and that moral force of character without which the power of 
speech is only treacherous to a preacher, and which often sup- 
plies its place. 

Oliver Goldsmith was a man with whom his friends found it 
difficult to be angry, and for whom allowance was most frequently 
made. Writing in Lord Macaulay’s vein we should say, the 
silly talk by which he pestered his companions is heard no longer, 
but the writings by which he charmed them remain. It is some- 
what disappointing, then, to find that this character, which appeals 
more than any other to the indulgence of his biographers, should 
have met with the least. His conversational peccadilloes are 
sufficiently dealt with by the notorious couplet of Garrick. But 
it seems probable to us that he more resembled a man who some- — 
times talked very foolishly indeed, than one who never talked 
otherwise than foolishly. The pages of Dr. Johnson’s life by 
Boswell, record some sayings by him worthy to be ranked among 
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the brightest things which those volumes contain. And it should 
not be omitted, in palliation of his fatuous garrulity, that Dr. 
Johnson, and especially Boswell the reporter, seem to have been 
more offended when he said a good thing, than when he said a 
very bad one indeed. All the world knows that the charm of 
society does not arise from an equality, but from a contrast of 
powers. In a distinguished circle, Goldsmith played a part to 
the satisfaction of his friends, and they did not regard him the 
less because that part was not the leading one. For posterity 
he wrote, and it is with his writings that we are principally con- 
cerned. 

But, before we follow Lord Macaulay into this part of the 
question, it becomes necessary to say a word upon the estimate 
he has expressed upon the moral character of this writer. “He 
was,” says the biographer, “vain, sensual, frivolous, profuse, im- 
provident.” As an expression of individual opinion, this would 
be somewhat harsh; but, as a statement in a standard work of 
literature, it is inordinately severe. Vanity he had, no doubt ; 
but it was of a weak and harmless kind. The charge of sensu- 
ality is reiterated in the next page but one, in a statement that 
he “paid court to venal beauties.” Into such folly, no doubt, 
the levity of his temperament may have occasionally betrayed 
him ; but that the general tenor of his life gave evidence of a 
sensual nature habitually indulged, the careful and accurate work 
of Mr. Forster nowhere authorizes, and there is no other reason 
to believe. Whatever exceptional escapades he may have com- 
mitted, were very probably magnified and multiplied in the con- 
versation of his companions, and perhaps in his own. From the 
charge of improvidence he cannot be altogether defended. 
But the aggravation of this fault, which is founded upon the 
sufficiency of his income, is hardly a fair topic of reproach. His 
acquisitions, never very great, were never more than the produce 
of the moment, and were the whole source of subsistence upon 
which he had to depend. If, with his experience of adverse 
fortune, and the novelty of success, he became too sanguine of 
the future, and too intent upon enjoyment in the present, great 
allowance should be made for one whose present reward was less 
proportioned to his services to society than is common, even in 
the literary world. 
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From the verdict generally pronounced upon Goldsmith’s 
works, his biographer does not materially dissent. We might, 
indeed, have looked for a warmer appreciation and higher words 
of praise. If it can be truly said of Jobnson, that no man who 
has left so great a reputation has left works so little read, it may 
with greater truth be said of Goldsmith, that no man with a less 
reputation ever left works so widely and universally admired. 
Many merits they have, no doubt; but nothing speaks so loudly 
in their favour as the delight which they never fail to inspire. 
Criticisms on the faults of construction, and the improbabilities 
of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” may amuse and instruct an audience 
of literary savants ; but they do not diminish the pleasure derived 
by thousands of uninquiring readers from this unique and charm- 
ing tale. All the artistic strictures that were ever written, will 
not erase from the memories of those who have ever studied 
Goldsmith, the sound of his lively and harmonious verse. The 
excellence of the poems, indeed, Macaulay is willing to allow; 
and his remarks on the relative merits of the “ Traveller” and the 
“ Deserted Village,” exhibit his literary taste and discernment in a 
degree calculated to gratify those most accustomed to his critical 
skill. 

In treating of Samuel Johnson, Macaulay was traversing 
ground with which he was intimately familiar ; and yet the bio- 
graphy may be read with pleasure by one who has just risen from 
the perusal of the essay. The difference between the two is 
exactly what is prescribed by the respective character of the 
works. In the one we have more criticism, in the other more 
fact. But if the author changed his style of writing, he by no 
means changed the views he entertained. With regard to the 
reputation of Johnson’s works, we are told in the essay—“ The 
reputation of those writings, which he probably expected to be 
immortal, is every day fading : while those peculiarities of manner, 
and that careless table-talk, the memory of which he probably 
thought would die with him, are likely to be remembered as long 
as the English language is spoken.” And again, in the bio- 
graphy—“ Since his death, the popularity of his works has greatly 
diminished. His Dictionary has been altered till it can scarcely 
be called his. An allusion to his Rambler or Idler is not readily 
apprehended. The fame even of “Rasselas ” has grown somewhat 
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dim; but, though the celebrity of the writings may have declined, 
the celebrity of the writer, strange to say, is as great as ever. The 
memory of other authors is kept alive by their works ; but the 
memory of Johnson keeps many of his works alive.” These pas- 
sages irresistibly suggest the reflection, that an excessive taste 
for antithesis is not favourable to the discovery of truth. This 
contrast between the author and the man, being plausible at first 
sight, seized on the fancy of Macaulay, and, being once embodied 
in his imposing periods, assumed in his eyes the character of an 
unimpeachable trath. “Strange to say,” says the biography : 
strange, indeed, that posterity should take an interest in the 
figure of a man in whom they recognised no other claims to 
remembrance. But this strangeness was in Macaulay’s eyes 
the recommendation of the theory, and it might have hazarded 
every thing to inquire if it were true. To us it seems founded either 
on misapprehension of facts or of language. The reputation, at any 
rate, of Johnson’s works has not declined : there are no works in 
the language of which the titles are more familiar to our ears, 
or which are more frequently referred to, though perhaps referred 
to by those who never read them. But have they ceased to be 
read? That they have not assumed a place among that small 
handful of authors, the study of whom is prescribed to, and prac- 
tised by, most persons of education, even unendowed with strong 
literary tastes, is undeniably true. They do not hold the place 
of Shakespeare, Milton, and Addison, it is true; but if such a 
position only implies vitality, how many authors can be said to 
survive? Does Clarendon survive as a popular author? Do 
Beaumont and Fletcher? Does Hobbes? What proportion of 
readers, not possessing special literary tastes, does each of these 
great names reckon in the present generation? Such a process 
of reasoning is fallacious in the extreme, It would only tend to 
prove immortality impossible. The real test of an author's fame 
is, whether his works are prized and studied by those whose 
judgments form the literary life of the age. More than this is 
only reserved for a favoured few. The general public will, in 
most cases, confine its hours of leisure to the literature of the 
day, and to the few classics whom their own pre-eminent supre- 
macy, or the caprice of taste, has selected from the crowd. 

But if it be true that the present generation is familiar with 
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nothing belonging to Johnson but the traditions of his personal 
appearance, it certainly is owing to Lord Macaulay that this 
vestige of fame remains. He has not been idle in preserving 
the colours of the portrait. In the review of Croker’s “ Life,” 
we have 

——“his coat, his wig, his figure, his face, his scrofula, his St. Vitus’s 
dauce, his rolling walk, his blinking eye, the outward signs which too 
clearly marked his approbation of his dinner ; his insatiable appetite 
for fish sauce, and veal pie with plums ; his inextinguishable thirst for 
tea, his trick of touching the posts as he walked, his mysterious trick 
of treasuring up scraps of orange-peel, his morning slumbers, his mid- 
night disputations, his contortions, his mutterings, his gruntings, and 
his puffings ;” and again, “ That strange figure, which is as familiar to 
us as the figures of those among whom we have been brought up, the 
gigantic body, the huge massy face seamed with the scars of disease, 
the brown coat, the black worsted stockings, the grey wig with the 
scorched foretop, the dirty hands, the nails bitten to the quick.” And 
in the biography, “ The sight of food affected him as it affects wild beasts 
and birds of prey, and he gorged himself with such violence that his 
veins swelled, and moisture broke out on his forehead. The old 
philosopher is still among us, in the brown coat with the metal 
buttons, and the shirt which ought to be at wash, blinking, puffing, 
rolling his head, drumming with his fingers, tearing his meat like a 
tiger, and swallowing his tea in oceans.” 

These passages furnish a specimen in a very extreme case of 
the worst principles on which Macaulay’s style of composition 
was based. They show what may occasionally come to pass in 
an author, in whom a desire to produce strong effects, an undue 
love of the picturesque, and an unbridled use of colouring, are 
allowed to gain the upper hand. They remain monuments of 
these propensities at their culminating point ; but, in the interests 
of literature and art, it is necessary to protest against a system 
of writing which panders to the lowest literary tastes of the 
public. “The picture is probably unreal, because overdrawn; 
but, were it ever so true, nothing can justify the introduction for 
its own sake of an object merely uncouth. None but a cannibal 
in literature can rejoice in the exhibition of such portraits as we 
have quoted. In the “ Life” of Boswell, from different parts of 
which they are mostly drawn, the effect they produce is widely 
dissimilar, because they explain and are subordinate to the 
progress of the story. We are familiar with the quaint personal 
descriptions of Socrates in the works of Plato; but these are 
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valuable as illustrating the character of Socrates, from whose 
niouth they proceed. Even were the picture true, and its intro- 
duction proper, there is a great want of art observable in the 
execution. The details are too numerous, and the colouring too 
strong. The greatest masters of the descriptive style in writing, 
achieve their highest triumphs by leaving something to the imagi- 
nation. Macaulay leaves nothing. He overloads the appetite 
with stimulants until it cries “enough.” He has little of that 
suggestive power by which the mind finds itself filled insensibly 
with images which the separate words in their literal sense do 
not convey. If this charge be true, it is serious ; for nothing can 
more derogate from the usefulness of an author than the adoption 
of a style which satisfies, but does not strengthen or excite, the 
mind. 

In general, Macaulay’s appreciation of Johnson is defective 
only in degree. He admits the merits of his “ Lives of the Poets,” 
but he has not much to say in commendation. He indorses too 
readily the vulgar mistake, that Johnson was ignorant of the 
value of the Saxon element in the language. He does not 
mention the remarkable fact, that his Dictionary is valued as a 
literary work long after its primary use has been superseded by 
time. Some amends he makes by the justice which he does to 
the conversational powers of the great lexicographer, and the 
passage in which he commemorates them, is capable of an 
application which the reader will not fail to make, and which 
the date of this publication invests with the greatest interest, 
although doubtless the author was unaware of any secondary 
intention in the words— 

“ To discuss questions of taste, of learning, of casuistry, in language 
so exact and forcible that it might have been printed without the 
alteration of a word, was to him no exertion but a pleasure. He 
loved, as he said, to have his talk out. He was ready to bestow the 
overflowings of his full mind on any body who would start a subject, 
on a fellow-passenger in a stage-coach, or on the person who sat at the 
same table with him in an eating-house.” 

Having reconciled the great man of letters of the eighteenth, 
and the great man of letters of the nineteenth century in this one 
sentence, written by one of the other, and acurately describing 
both, we will leave the questions concerning them in that posture, 
and proceed to consider the last biography in the present work. 
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The history of the public life of William Pitt has been fre- 
quently written. His private life has also been given to the. 
world in a voluminous work, which Lord Macaulay (no doubt 
truly) criticises in such a manner as is not calculated to procure 
readers for Bishop Tomline in this generation. Fortunately, 
the numerous letters and memoirs of illustrious persons connected 
with the period which have since seen the light, do not leave us. 
dependent for information in this respect upon the literary talents 
of this fortunate divine. Among the many papers that have 
appeared upon this subject, the biography by Lord Macaulay is 
not the least interesting nor the least important ; but his manner 
of dealing with the subject is not void of defects, as will appear 
from an examination of his pages. Where the incidents of a 
career are so manifold, and the materials so plentiful, the busi- 
ness of the biographer lies chiefly in the duty of selection and 
arrangement; and, so far as Macaulay deals with the history of 
the great statesman prior to the French Revolution, his task 
could hardly have been better executed than as it appears in its 
present shape. The salient points are aptly seized ; the leading 
situations have their proper place assigned to them; and the 
moral reflections are duly proportioned to the narrative. But, 
on arriving at the period mentioned, the biographer seems to 
have been alarmed at the prospect before him. From whatever 
cause it may have arisen, the public life of Pitt after this epoch 
is glanced at, is discussed and ventilated with regard to its 
general character, but is not narrated in detail. The consequence 
of this manner of treatment is to diminish the value of the 
biography as a complete work. Macaulay may haye been 
apprehensive that he could not trust himself to enter upon the 
particulars of the French war, without risk of exceeding the 
limits proper to the nature of his undertaking. He may have, 
disliked the prospect of a description of facts, upon which he had 
been unable to arrive at conclusions on either side entirely satis~ 
factory to his reason or his general opinions. It is still more 
probable that he disliked the idea of treating so great 9 subject 
in a compendious form. But it is the duty of an historian to 
reduce all his materials to the compass required by the scale of 
his work ; and, if Macaulay was working upon a smaller canvass 
than usual, he was bound to adapt himself to the exigencies of, 
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his plan, But this deficiency does little more than throw into 
stronger relief the excellence of the former part of the biography. 

The life of the younger Pitt is the romance of politics. His 
birth, his training, and his aspirations, prepared him to act at a 
great crisis, and to grapple with great emergencies. One might 
almost fancy that the industry of his boyhood, and the self-denial 
of his youth, were spent in the anticipation of more than ordinary 
occasions demanding more than ordinary faculties. Those occa- 
sions did not fail to arise. In his time, the complications of 
party faction and of court intrigue grew into a knot which it 
seemed almost impossible to untie. Scarcely were the internal 
affairs of the nation reduced to tranquillity, when a continental 
convulsion, unparalleled in its nature and extent, not only made 
itself felt in this country, but threatened to engulf it amid the 
conflicting elements of destruction. At the first of these diffi- 
culties Pitt was present, but it could hardly have been supposed 
that he was prepared; and yet, at his age, and with no expe- 
rience, he confronted, he took in hand, he mastered it. The 
second succeeded to the first. For this also he was ready; but 
it was not so readily disposed of. It became the business of his 
lifetime ; and it became also the cause of his death. 

The history of the former of these transactions is narrated by 
Macaulay in a discriminating and sympathizing spirit. How the 
young statesman prepared himself for a public post; how he 
showed himself worthy of it at his first appearance; how he 
prudently declined, how he boldly accepted and triumphantly 
defended it, is told in the best manner of a writer dealing with 
a subject peculiarly suited to his powers. And the sketch of 
the boyhood and early youth of the statesman is entitled to no 
less praise. In illustration of this part of his subject, the 
opportunities and industry of Lord Macaulay have produced as 
extraordinary an instance of parallel and prophecy, as is to be 
found in the annals of literature or politics. 


“ At fourteen the boy had written a tragedy, bad of course, but not 
worse than the tragedies of his friend [Hayley]. This piece is still pre- 
served at Chevening, and is in some respects highly curious. There is 
no love; the whole plot is political; and it is remarkable that the 
interest, such as it is, turns on a contest about a regency. On one side 
is a faithful servant of the crown; on the other, an ambitious and 
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unprincipled conspirator. At length the king, who had been missing, 
reappears, and rewards the faithful defender of his rights. ‘ A reader,” 
adds the biographer, ‘who should judge only by internal evidence, 
would have no hesitation in pronouncing, that the play was written 
by some Pittite poetaster at the time of the rejoicings for the recovery 
of George the Third.’” 


The sympathy and respect with which the early history of 
Pitt’s administration is related by his biographer, are traceable 
to the favourable view which he finds it possible to take of his 
political opinions. “On one occasion, and on one alone, Pitt; 
during the first half of his long administration, acted in a manner 
unworthy of an enlightened Whig. With this single exception, 
his conduct from the end of 1783 to the middle of 1792 was that 
of an honest friend of civil and religious liberty.” In confirmation 
of this position, he instances Pitt’s views of parliamentary re- 
form, on the slave-trade, on Roman Catholic disabilities, and on an 
alliance with France. It is* doubtful, however, how far the 
reasoning will bear out the conclusion which it is intended to 
support. The slave-trade was never the peculiar care of any one 
political party. ‘The French alliance, had before Pitt’s time, beer 
the characteristic of the Tory party for a whole century as op- 
posed to their political opponents ; anid those who represent it a3 
a policy inconsistent with Tory opinions, by reason of the subse- 
quent history of the two countries, must be incapable of dis- 
tinguishing general principles from the disturbing influence of acci- 
dental events. The Roman Catholic question, no doubt, eventually 
became the appanage of the Whig party ; but not by reason of any 
inherent sympathy between the cause of the statesmen and of 
the religionists. Until the time of Pitt the political interests of 
the Roman Catholics and the Tory party had coincided; and, had 
his policy been allowed to prevail, they would have continued to do 
so to this day. That he deserves the blame to which he has been 
subjected in this respect, we donot agree. No great party in the 
legislature, no great party in the state, was prepared to make sacri: 
fices on the behalf of the Romanists. The king himself was 
deeply and personally interested against the admission of their 
claims ; and there seems ground for believing that it was the 
apprehension of violence to his conscientious convictions on this 
subject, which contributed mainly to the mental disorder under 
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which he succumbed. The political death of the king was un- 
doubtedly.a greater calamity than a suspension of the Roman 
Catholic claims. Unsupported by either the king or the people, 
can we wonder if Pitt shrank from the extreme assertion of his 
independent views ? 

The question of parliamentary reform does certainly seem 
to bring Pitt into closer approximation to the Whig party. 
This question eventually became, not only a subject of conten- 
tion, but a question of principle between that party and its 
opponents, But, in order to draw the required deduction from 
these facts, we must satisfy ourselves that the object of the 
parties in either case was the same. It cannot be argued that 
Mr. Pitt desired materially to change the depositories of 
power, It cannot be argued that Lord Grey merely 
wished. to remoye anomalies from the constitution. - Had 
Pitt been able to carry his project into effect, the act of 
parliament which embodied it would have been more 
conservative of the constitution than any state-paper ever 
written, by depriving its enemies and critics of their chief topic 
of objection. The system as it existed at that moment may 
have worked well; but the minister knew that it was not 
sufficient with an eye to the future, that a system should work 
well in the present. He desired to reinvigorate the constitution 
by borrowing from the analogy of past times a compensation for 
the powers which it had lost. Mr. Pitt’s bill would have sup- 
plied Manchester and Wolverhampton with members ; but, had 
Manchester and Wolverhampton arisen in the middle ages, the 
king would nave issued them writs, directing them to return a 
burgess to serve in Parliament ; an act of legislation, founded on 
these principles, could contain nothing antagonistic to the 
essence of Toryism. If, in the course of time, the policy of 
Conservatives was to adopt the defence of the existing constitu- 
tion in every existing detail, it was not because they thought 
old Sarum the Palladium of the country, but because they 
believed that the removal of one stone in the fabric would 
imperil the existence of the whole. In short, the work of 
purification was delayed so long, that the blemished and 
the unblemished parts of the constitution became indistinguish- 
able in the eyes of both enemies and friends, It is one thing to 
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maintain that the aristocracy of the country should exercise a 
wholesome influence upon the political opinions of the masses ; it 
is another thing to uphold the expediency of their doing so by 
means of a preposterous and insulting form. Had Gatton and 
old Sarum sunk as low in the fourteenth century as they did 
in the eighteenth, they would have petitioned the Legislature 
to be excused from the burden of returning members to the 
house; and unless we are to believe, that, in proposing to 
disfranchise Gatton and Sarum, the younger Pitt intended to 
depress the power of the higher classes beneath that of the 
shopkeepers, and the mass of the middle classes, we should not 
allow his opinions on this subject to associate him with any 
particular faction in the state. 

But the real truth of the matter lies in the fact, that at the 
period when Pitt rose into power there were no questions of 
principle at issue between political parties. The question of 
dynasty had been such a question, and that was set at rest. 
The question of American independence may have been such a 
question, but that too was gone. The Whig party and the Tory 
party survived in name, each aristocratic in the extreme, each 
relying on the support of great potentates, neither in the least 
degree inclined to make away any part of its power to the mass 
of the people, each intent upon retaining the government. 
The policy of each depended tipon the accidental course of the 
other. The only essential difference between them seems to 
consist in the superior ability of the leaders by whom for the 
time being they were directed. Among these Pitt is the most 
Temarkable. To which party does he in truth, rather than in 
name, belong, in the earlier portion of his career? We have 
canvassed the reasons adduced by Macaulay ; but there is oné 
consideration upon which his mind does not seem to have dwelt. 
The first great and conspicuous act of Pitt's life was to uphold 
the prerogative of the crown against a hostile majority in the 
House of Commons. If the classification of statesmen and the 
nomenclature of parties are of any value to a political student, 
such a one will have little difficulty in solving the question pro- 
posed b the foregoing test. 

As regards the latter period of Pitt’s patliamentary career, it 
is not easy to deal with the views of Lord Macaulay, for they 
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are but imperfectly expressed, He seems to consider that the 
policy of the French war was both ill-conceived and ill-executed. 
That the intentions of the French republic were so innocent that 
‘Europe might have. looked on with apathy, and pursued her ordi- 
mary course without apprehension, 3 is an opinion which writers ofa 
particular school are apt to insinuate, but seldom venture openly 
toayow, Lord Macaulay gives Pitt credit for having been forced 
into the war against his will That he was reluctant to abandon 
the projects of peaceful legislation, on which he built so much 
hope for the future, is beyond a doubt ; but there is no reason to 
believe him insincere in the prosecution of the war, to which he 
devoted all the energies of his life, That war, as has been dis- 
tinctly proved, was not a war of aggression, nor was it undertaken 
to secure.the re-establishment of the royal line in France, nor to 
“dictate in any way the internal government of the French 
‘nation, It was strictly a war of self-defence against the pro- 
pagandist encroachment of revolutionary doctrinaires and 
assassins, Such, at least, it was considered by the immense 
majority of the nation, and the position cannot be successfully 
impugned by those who, inheriting the safety which was then 
secured, hazard idle speculations as to the probable result of a 
different policy. But it is objected that the conduct and 
management yf the war were in bad hands; Now, it is difficult 
at this distance of time to reason upon the probable conse- 
quences of a different system of operations, or a different scheme 
of hostile movements; but it seems to us that, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, being opposed to a nation intoxicated 
with the recent acquisition of liberty, reckless of their resources, 
and yneontrollable in their desires, the most that a statesman 
gould-hope for while acting on the defensive, was to preserve the 
elements of a confederation which should be able eventually to 
bring an. effectual resistance to bear upon the foe. We could 
not give the arms of Austria the insane energy and fury of the 
French republicans. We could not inspire the despotic govern- 
ment of Russia with the zeal which could inspire only the ardent 
ranks of the French, and has inspired them only once in the 
course of their history. But the influence which Pitt exercised 
upon England, was exercised by England upon Europe. From 
the first, hig idea was to hold Europe together that she might 
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bide her time. When the wild beast had spent its strength and 
lay exhausted, the constitutions of Europe would be able to look 
around them and re-establish peace. The time did come. After 
producing a general whose fame had never been approached for. 
centuries, and before his career had been brought to a close, the 
fire of the French republic was burnt out, and the French 
capital was occupied by the soldiers of the confederation which 
Pitt had formed. But its author was no longer to be found. 
The casualties of the struggle had numbered him among its 
victims, and the results of his policy were enjoyed by his succes- 
sors and his inferiors. 

The estimate which Macaulay Sorme of the character of Pitt, 
is not very different from that which we should have wished to 
see expressed. But we think that he attributes the ascendancy 
of the great minister over the parliament, too exclusively to his 
oratorical powers. * Parliamentary government,” says Mac- 
aulay, “is government by speaking.” To a certain extent, no 
doubt, this is true; but only partially true. In a parliamentary 
government like ours, there is a mixture in the elements of 
success, A wealthy peer who is a great orator, is certain of 
the possession of official rank ; but it is not merely in virtue ot 
his oratorical powers. On the other hand, a mere lawyer, or a 
mere enthusiast, may display the highest qualities as a rheto- 
rician, without being able to hope for the distinctions of place 
and power. In such an assembly as the Honse of Commons, 
nay, in any deliberative assembly which can be imagined, force 
of character and knowledge of mankind, qualities widely different: 
from mere power of speech, must go far to indicate the occupant. 
of the highest place. And this, more than his merit as a speaker, 
was Pitt’s great strength. He was a man born to command. 
He felt it, and did not care to hide it; but the nation felt it as 
well. And their confidence in him was no less than their respect 
for his authority. Indeed, Lord Macaulay lays especial stress 
upon the extraordinary influence which he exercised upon the. 
nation at large. This popularity was indeed of an extraordinary, 
kind. ‘There have been ministers in whom the nation has re~ 
posed trust as careful and practical men of business, and such 
was. Sir Robert Peel... There have been others whose personal 


qualities have inspired affection and enthusiasm in all who have 
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been brought into contact with them, and such was Mr. Can- 
ning. But we know of no one but Pitt who inspired both these 
feelings in an equal degree. . It is not difficult to discern the 
cause. [n order to gain the affections of the people, it is not 
essential to possess those dazzling and brilliant qualities which 
seem the surest passport to their favour. The secret lies in the 
power of inspiring a conviction that you are unselfishly bent 
upon the public good. For this Pitt obtained credit from the 
nation, and they were not mistaken in their belief. There were 
few things which he did not sacrifice in the public service. He 
had originally a strong taste for. letters ; but all the leisure ne- 
cessary for their cultivation, was engrossed by the inflexible 
demands of his public duties. He was calculated to shine in 
society ; but he only frequented society as a means of furthering 
his political schemes. Especially, he was not insensible to 
the charms of female society ; but his self-imposed labours con- 
demned him to a life of perpetual celibacy. When Mr. Disraeli 
described Pitt as the “austere and absorbed minister,” his 
felicitous language disclosed only half the truth. It was not 
from natural austerity that he was absorbed, but from the in- 
tensity and earnestness of his character, which made his duty 
paramount to every other consideration. 

It is gratifying to be able to conclude the notice of this work 
with a consideration of one portion which reflects nothing but 
unqualified credit upon the author. The authorship, however, 
of Lord Macaulay, is confined to the few letters upon which the 
narrative is strung; the narrative itself being concerned with 
the political connection of Macaulay with the city of Edinburgh, 
and being composed by his friend and supporter, Mr. Adam 
Black. This history is not only interesting, but also excessively 
amusing. We do not propose to enter upon the merits of the 
political questions involved, but merely to take such a retrospect 
of the subject as will enable us to show that Macaulay’s literary 
talents were as strong and vigorous in active life as in the pages 
of history or criticism. Mr. Macaulay’s votes and opinions on 
the Maynooth question, having given umbrage to a large section 
of his constituents, a hostile movement was organized, which 
resulted in two contested elections, and in the final forfeiture of 
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his seat. On the receipt of the news of his reverse, he addressed 
his former constituents by letter in the following terms :— 


“ GeNTLEMEN,—You have been pleased to dismiss me from your 
service, and I submit to your pleasure without repining. * * The 
points on which we have differed, I leave with confidence to the judg- 
ment of the country. * * I shall always be proud to think that f 
once enjoyed your favour; but permit me to say, I shall remember, not 
less proudly, how I risked and how I lost it.” 


It should be remembered that the member by whom Macaulay 
was superseded, was a person of the same political views on gene- 
ral subjects, and a person of not even local fame or distinction. 
During the whole of the parliament elected at the above time, 
Macaulay remained without a seat. At the next general elec- 
tion, the good people of Edinburgh, either repenting for the 
loss they had inflicted upon themselves, or considering that 
sufficient justice had been done by the punishment which they 
had enforced, were desirous of recovering their former represen- 
tative, and a communication was made to him to that effect. 
The conduct of Macaulay at this juncture was worthy of his 
high character, of his former relations to the city, and of his high 
estimate of the independence of a British statesman. He refused 
to be taken back into favour like a naughty child. Ifa recon- 
ciliation was to be effected, the concession was to be made by 
those who had committed the injustice. He would not sue for 
that of which he had been wrongfully deprived. “The distinc- 
tion,” he said, “is so rare, that I lately thought it unattainable, 
and even now I hardly venture to expect that I shall attain it. 
To be elected member for Edinburgh without appearing as a 
candidate, would be a high and peculiar honour—an honour which 
would induce me to make a sacrifice such as I would make in no 
other case.” These were the terms upon which he would con- 
sent to be taken; he would not solicit their suffrages as a candi- 
date; he would barely intimate that he would be willing to accept 
an election voluntarily made. The loftiness and unbending tone 
of his language furnished a topic of invective to his opponents ; 
but his supporters unflinchingly persevered, and their efforts 
were rewarded by a result equally honourable under the cireum- 
stances to the electors, and the man of their choice, in his trium- 
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phant ascent to the head of the poll. He continued to sit for 
Edinburgh during that Parliament, until his declining strength 
compelled his retirement. We have not been able to reprint 
the whole of the correspondence ; but we recommend the perusal 
most earnestly to our readers; and especially of the letter, in 
which he announces the termination of his parliamentary life—a 
letter in which the dignity and right-mindedness of the sentiments 
are only equalled by the beauty and perspicuity of the style. 

His retirement from public life was regretted at the time, and 
justly ; but his survivors will think it a less cause of regret when 
they consider, that we probably owe to it those portions of the 
history which have not yet seen the light, and which are now 
expected as the last instalments of his genius from his literary 
executors. 








FRENCH AND ENGLISH NOVELS. 


N one of his letters on education, Lord Chesterfield warns 
his son against indulging in such sort of idle frivolous stuff 
as “ Réflexions sur le Coeur et Esprit,” ‘‘ Metaphysique de 
Amour,” or * Analyse de Beaux Sentimens,” ‘ new flimsy 
brochures,” as he says, ‘* which now swarm in France.” It is 
not on account of the immorality of these books that Lord 
Chesterfield advises his son to amuse his leisure moments rather 
with Boileau, Waller, and La Bruyere, but because they 
deseribe characters that never existed, and exhibit sentiments 
which were never felt. Had Lord Chesterfield lived now, he 
would probably have written differently. He did not foresee 
the influence, pernicious as it may be, which a class of literature, 
intended to portray the workings of the human heart, invested 
with every form, whether of novel or romance, would exercise 
before long in France—an influence not confined to the country, 
where it first arose, or to be carelessly passed by. 

France, partly from its geographical position, partly from the 
character of its inhabitants, disseminates around it the literature, 
the customs, and the views, which agitate its own uneasy bosom. 
Whether it be in costume or manners, the example of Paris is 
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imitated in almost every quarter of the globe; and while amidst 
the snows of the north it is regarded as the source of elegance 
and refinement, the people of the south no less acknowledge its 
grace and fascination. 

There are certain epochs in the life of nations when the 
literature and the morals are equally impure, and a depravity 
prevails which leads thoughtful men to fear the fall of their 
country. But this licentiousness does. not always destroy the 
national character, As the human body may pass through many 
a paroxysm of disease without refusing to return to health, so 
the ‘body politic may retain sufficient virtue to shake off the 
vices that are corroding it, and in a maturer age to repair the 
folly of its youth. Nor is the more open profligacy the most dan- 
gerous. Refinement of manners is no proof of inward purity. 
Coarse habits and gross language will shock the delicate taste of 
a subsequent time, and the absence of tHat specious veil be 
deplored which conceals the more repulsive features of modern 
society, while in its own bosom the healthy action has been 
paralysed—the cancer the more deadly, because it is concealed. 

To ascertain the moral feeling of a country, to compare this 
with the tone of thought common at other periods, is necessary 
to those who consider history as something more than a chain 
of fortuitous occurrences. ‘The books which contain the fullest 
description of manners, and the largest circulation, are the 
source whence this information is to be gained. And in it the 
statesman is as much interested as the philosopher; for no 
political prosperity is long possible where it is the fashion to 
present, as a means of entertainment, principle derided or virtue 
denied, Our object is to consider some of the details of the 
light literature of England and France; to endeavour to sketch 
slightly the qualities in which they differ; and to point out the 
effect which has thus been produced in each country upon the 
national character. 


The romances, which first amused a leisure hour, were, as 
we know, tales of chivalry, These, with a song from a 
troubadour, or an Easter mystery, represented for a long 
time the principal pastime of the lady, the knight, and the 
artisan, In Italy, ‘‘a land,” it has been said, ‘‘ that supplied 
the fire from which other nations lighted-their torches,” the sun 
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burst forth at once into meridian splendour. Dante and 
Petrarch sang, Boccaccio wrote, while the ruder warriors of 
the north put on their silken robes of holiday to enjoy the wild 
carouse, or listen to the inharmonious verse of the provincial 
oet. 

4 Mr. Tennyson has, in the “‘ Idylls of the King,” introduced 
with great skill some of the principal legends of Arthur’s Court. 
He has drawn in a series of beautiful pictures the more striking 
aspects of medieval times, divested of the freedom which the 
prevailing coarseness and the domestic arrangements occasioned. 
We are dazzled by the picturesque colouring of this age. The 
steel-clad knight represents an ideal chastity which we are 
afraid seldom existed; and we forget that amidst courage, 
devotion, and self-reliance, the rudeness of the habits, tolerating 
the indiscriminate use of the hall as a place of jovialty and 
as a sleeping apartment, encouraged the familiarity that supplied 
the itinerant minstrel with the ribald songs, heard with but few 
blushes. 

Upon the decline of the feudal system, the romances that 
have descended to us exhibit softer manners, and a gallantry 
which, occupied with success in love, shows the influence 
already obtained by the fair sex. Some, and we incline to this 
opinion, have asserted that the early metrical tales represent a 
world which existed only in the pages of chivalry. In the 
middle of the fourteenth century much laxity of opinion cer- 
tainly prevailed, and the victorious knight required tokens of 
admiration less frigid than were those with which Dulcinea 
del Toboso gratified her champion. 

However this may be, the French nation chiefly produced 
the romances that, in the middle ages, amused, either in a 
translation or the original, England and Germany. Amadis 
of Gaul is even thought to have been written in Portuguese 
from a French story; and it is to the same country that 
the most remarkable work of fiction in the sixteenth cen- 
tury belongs—that of Rabelais. We recollect hearing the 
late Sir James Stephens warn his class against becoming ac- 
quainted with this book, the indecency of which, in his opinion, 
was not redeemed by the brilliancy of its wit. 

The next work which obtained any great popularity in France, 
followed within thirty years—the Heptameron of Margaret, 
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Queen of Navarre. Like the Cent nouvelles Nouvelles 
ascribed to Louis XI., this consists of a series of novels, free in 
character, though less licentious than many of the Italian col- 
lections, from which they are supposed to be taken. 

The principal aim of the Heptameron is to produce, in a thin 
disguise, events which actually occurred at the Court of France— 
especially during the reigns of Louis XI., Charles VIII., Louis 
XII., and Francis I. The Decameron of Boccaccio was the 
mode! Margaret followed; and, like the celebrated Florentine, 
she groups the personages together, who are supposed to recount 
their histories by means of various accidents, if not of plague, of 
mountain storm and flood. In the rich valley which bursts upon 
the traveller as he leaves the gloomy mountains of Cauteréts, and 
beholds spread before him the vineyards and the maize, the 
orchards and the groups of spreading chestnut, the remains still 
exist of the religious house of ‘* Nostre Dame de Sarrance.” 
In this holy retreat different persons meet, who, returning from 
the waters of Cauteréts, have been assailed by robbers, or are 
delayed by the torrents which a sudden tempest had made to 
overflow their boundaries. Thus brought by accident together, 
to while away the time until they can resume their journey, the 
travellers repair each day to the green banks of the Gave, where 
the trees form a shade no sun can pierce, and, seated on the 
sward, converse until the sun descends, or the clock of the 
Abbey calls them back to vespers. 

The subjects of the stories in this manner collected, consist 
principally of ludicrous adventures in social life, or are intended 
to expose the sensuality of the friars, and the hypocrisy affected 
by many of the higher clergy. 

That they are very open, and contain details no decent com- 
pany could listen to now, is unfortunately too true. But, at 
the same time, they are not written in a bad spirit. The 
licence introduced into religious houses is exposed without 
mercy, the penalties resulting from indiscretion are pointed 
out; and we must remember that the licentiousness of the Court 
of Francis was great—an excuse, if not a justification, for 
much these tales contain. ‘There seems now, certainly, a very 
extraordinary inconsistency between what is related and the 
devotional exercises that first take place. No modern Methodists 
more regularly explore the ‘ Sainete Escripture,” or partake 
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with keener relish of “ung desjeuner spirituel.” Margaret 
herself is figured under the name of Parlamente, and omits 
no opportunity of giving ghostly counsel, or of commenting on 
each adventure with a severs morality. 

We must, she says, mistrust ourselves, and implore aid from 

Heaven, without which our wisdom is but folly. ‘Il n’y a que 
force en Dieu.” 
' If this book, immodest as much of it is, be compared with 
the French novels now universally read, we shall find that the 
one exhibits the manners of a depraved court as a necessary 
description of the period, while the other throws a transparent 
veil over the immorality it takes pleasure in; a spurious decency 
in hand with a false philosophy. ‘The coarseness of the times 
was accustomed to see noble sentiments united with open lan- 
guage. Nor was it thought extraordinary that the same lady 
should have adopted as her device, a pansy turning its flower 
to the sun, as the source of light and justice, and have composed 
the ** Heptameron des Nouvelles.” 


England, until a late period, can produce no kind of novel 
which gives a picture of real life. ‘The “ Arcadia” of Sir 
Philp Sydney (1590), is a pastoral and heroic romance, very 
unfairly termed by Walpole tedious and pedantic. In the 
dedication to Lord Leicester, it is recommended as a “ pile 
raised and consecrated to virtue and honour.” Noble as are 
often the sentiments expressed, it betrays much of the latitude 
of the age in which it was composed, and is too far removed 
from actual life to be useful to those who desire a delineation 
of common manners. 

Franee, however, possessed in the age of Richelieu and 
Mazarin, an authoress who, if her style was stilted and bom- 
bastic, conveyed at least a high tone of morality. Mdlle. de 
Scuderi enjoyed a reputation, ephemeral as it may have been, 
that few authors of fiction have obtained. 

The “Grand Cyrus” and the ‘Clélie” romances, in ten 
volumes each, were read and admired, while the intrigues of the 
league, and the gallantry that attended them, displayed little of 
the exalted generosity, the love without passion, or the heroic 
self-devotion these works pedantically inculcate. It would 
require. in the present day, to excite the appetite of a Parisian, 
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a. repast very different from that Mdlle.’ Scuderi provided. 
But, whatever affectation there may have been in the tone 
she assumed, however useless are the maxims, too exaggerated 
to follow, the applause she gained shews that propriety, even 
rigorous and tedious, was not yet held to be incompatible with 
amusement, or that the public taste could find gratification: 
only in a picture of licentious manners. 

During the latter part of the seventeenth century little was 
produced in the form of romance, either here or in France, 
that deserves to arrest our attention. 

If we turn to the stage, where it is intended to represent the 
actual customs of men, the contrast is decidedly unfavourable 
to our own country. 

In the older English dramatists, vice, however large a share~ 
it might occupy in the piece, is not exhibited for its own sake. 
‘Fhe feelings of decency were not then so nice as they are now.’ 
It was thought requisite to season the plot with scenes. and 
expressions, which, if they violated decorum, were considered 
productive of good-humour, and found example in constant occur- 
rences. But this did not prevent the author from refusing his sanc- 
tion to what was corrupt, from marking it as unworthy of imitation, 
and a proper subject for castigation. During the Restoration’ 
it was otherwise. Immoralitv, unchecked, unbridled, was the 
principal method then employed to win the notice of the courtier. 
or the citizen. Nor can the theatre be said, at this period, to: 
have represented the actual habits of the higher circles. Some 
refinement of manners had taken place. The feelings we attach’ 
to the character of a gentleman were not so uncommon as the 
mimic scene would lead us to suppose. 

The monarch, whom a devoted people had recalled, did not 
certainly contribute towards the maintenance of private principle 
or of public honour ; and it was under his auspices that the stage 
presented a mere round of varied depravity. Until the 
** Relapse” of Vanburgh, no token of respect was paid to female 
chastity. Although the plays of Dryden are not without genius, 
although Otway and Southern were the authors of pieces 
which continue still to be eccasionally represented, it seemed, 
when the buskined muse broke the silence imposed on her by 
the Puritans, that the awakened appetite of the nation could be 
satiated. by no impurity, Congreve indeed gave a better tone 
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to the public taste, and, if he generally preferred vicious charac- 
ters, he refused the indecencies Dryden allowed himself. 

The case was fortunately very different in France. There 
the natural disposition had neither been checked by senseless 
austerity, nor taken its revenge in undue licence. ‘The percep- 
tion of what was harmonious in composition, had been fostered 
amidst the grace and courtesy of society. Political discord had 
not checked the growth of the love of literature, which, sullied 
as it might have been by pretention, exercised a powerful sway 
over those remarkable for rank and for achievement. The 
influence which told upon society also told upon the stage. If 
the custom of the world allowed many an error to mankind—if 
impropriety which preserved a decorous exterior was leniently 
viewed, admiration was not withheld from those dramatists who 
drew a noble picture. Exquisite poetry, undying satire, invested 
virtuous acts with a new charm, or tore the mantle from hypo- 
crisy. When the genius of Corneille expired, it was but to 
retire before the blaze of a new luminary of equal, if not sur- 
passing, brilliancy. French criticism has awarded to Racine a 
melody of versification second only to that of Virgil. But it 
is not for the finish of his style, or for the felicity of his ideas, 
that he is alone remarkable. Good as are many of his male 
characters, they do not possess the same beauty that his female 
have. These, beyond the common type of woman, are not 
uunatural, and present, without insipidity, human passions 
rising above the humiliation of the flesh. Like Shakspeare, 
this is perhaps his greatest claim upon the gratitude of pos- 
terity. No corruption of manners is dangerous when the 
character of woman is ennobled; when invested with the charms 
that tenderness and grace can give, she is supposed to be 
able to oppose virtue to temptation, constancy to disappoint- 
ment. 

The comedies of Moliére are also no less remarkable for 
their originality than for the moral purpose they seldom fail to 
display. 

While the circle that surrounded the youthful Louis, recog- 
nized in the wit of an obscure player the means of giving no 
common lustre to their fetes, the Court of Charles was content 
to. applaud the infamous productions of Shadwell, Etherege, and 
Afra Behn. It is not for us to review the merits of Molitre. 
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His genius is universally acknowledged. He has gained an 
eminence surmounted by no other man. But in considering the 
effect that fiction, whether represented on the stage or narrated 
in books, exercised on contemporary society, it is to be remer- 
bered that Molicre employed the power given him over the 
hearts of men, to chastise folly, and to point out the paths of 
wisdom. A century later we may perceive how little his ex- 


ample was followed; and that, while the English stage had: 


insensibly gained a better tone, on the French boards, if a mirror 
was held up to nature, it was to reflect the ways of a people, 
who, simulating the decorum of virtue, practised vice, until the: 
rude hand of revolution bared the latent corruption to the view. 


When works of fiction are comparatively rare, we expect a 
picture of the times more characteristic than is to be found in 
those published during a more prolific age. As society ad- 
vances, and men, surrounded by greater ease, are assured of 
that protection they must owe at an earlier date to their own 
exertions, they acquire both the leisure and the taste for works, 
the object of which is to amuse. The wandering singer, 
the household jester, supplied our forefathers with entertain- 
ment. The “ moralitie” slowly gave way to the rude comedy : 
a few tales were invented in imitation of the Italian and Spanish; 
and while the theatre, especially in France, gained earlier con- 
siderable perfection, it was not until the eighteenth century 
that fiction variously disguised abounded in that country or in 
England. Although it is unnecessary, if indeed it were possible, 
to call the reader’s attention to all the works of imagination 
which appeared in the century preceding our own, we desire to 
point out those that tell best the tastes and feelings at the period 
of their composition. We hope that a better estimate may be 
thus formed of the nature of what at present supplies to large 
classes a means of livelihood, or a source of excitement. 


The novels of Madame de la Fayette, the “‘ Laverna” of Me- 
nage, were the first, according to Voltaire, which attempted to 
describe polite manners, and to relate natural events in graceful 
language. The ‘Princesse de Cleves” merits our attention, 
not only from its delineation of society, but from the principle 
the heroine shows, and the absence of affectation with which it 
VOL. U. a 
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is written. The object it has, to exhibit the struggles of an 
upright mind against a guilty love, presents no small contrast to 
the writings of M. de Serviez (“‘ Femmes Galantes de |’ Anti- 
quité,” 1726-28), who thought proper to devote his pen to 
describing the amours of the Roman adulteress or of the Pagan 
divinity, (‘* Imperatrices Romaines.”) 

After the machinery of the heroic romance, with its giants 
and sorcerers, had, through the influence of Madame de la 
Fayette, been cast aside, the first celebrated novels that ap- 
peared int France were the “ Vie de Marianne,” and the ‘ Pay- 
sat’ Parvenu” of Marivaux. Marivaux, though his style is 
condemned, is remarkable for the delicacy of his observations, 
and the knowledge he shows of the human mind. A French 
philosopher said of him, ‘‘Qu’il connaissait tous les sentiers 
du cceur, mais qu’il en ignorait les grandes routes.” Deficient, 
however, as he may be in force, honesty and virtue find in him 
an advocate; and he does not, like a succeeding novelist, the 
Abbé Prevét, attempt to ennoble the passion of a courtesan or 
the infatuation of a libertine. 

** Manon I’ Escaut,” to which we allude, gained, at the time of 
its publication a reputation which it has hitherto retained. It 
may be regarded as the origin of a species of composition now 
no little popular in France, the purpose of which is to give 
dignity to misplaced affection, and to prove that guilt becomes 
almost virtue when it exhibits extraordinary self-devotion. 
The character of Manon is too captivating not to find numerous 
admirers, who do not see that, concealed by her wit and beauty, 
beneath the plumes borrowed to hide the unseemly features, a 
gross depravity lies, and that the tendency of a work of this 
nature is the more dangerous, since it captivates the imagina- 
tion, while it counterfeits principle and violates morality. 

Among the writers of fiction of the eighteenth century, there 
stand two great names, but borne by men whose influence may 
be less attributed to their novels than to their other works. 
The fiery declamation of Rousseau, the polished sarcasm of 
Voltaire, fell into the midst of a society restless and uncertain, 
at a time when the storm collected in the heavens demanded 
but the cannon to shed down its lightning. 

Neither the ‘‘ Heloise” of Rousseau, nor the “‘ Candide,” the 
most celebrated of Voltaire’s novels, propose to give a picture of 
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manners so much as to show, in the one, how an early indiseretion 
may be palliated, in the other, how false is the idea that the 
government of the universe is directed to the best end, The 
arguments in ‘‘ Candide” are shallow, illustrated by events of 
the greatest improbability, and the whole disgusting from the 
indecencies with which it is plentifully seasoned. 

One of the common subjects of controversy, long alter 
the publication of the ‘* Hdloige,” was the question of its 
morality. If, as its author observes, a corrupt people require 
romances, he has not supplied them with an entertainment half 
so depraved as much that preceded and followed him. Nor do we 
think, though we should not recommend its perusal, that every 
young person who reads it would be “lost.” There are cer- 
tainly some passages in it which their warmth and beauty might 
render dangerous to a susceptible mind; but the characters 
represented in the ‘* Nouvelle Héloise” are too serious, and their 
discussions in the latter part too monotonous, to render this, at 

. least with us, a very pernicious work. The ineidents are so 
extravagant, the story at last so devoid of interest, that the 
heroine very truly dies “pour tirer M. Rousseau d’embarras.” 
If, however, the pathos of Rousseau was exerted to excuse the 
frailty of a woman, the new species of comic novel which the 
younger Crebillon founded, made no affectation of propriety, 
but presented in agreeable colours those scenes of debauchery 
that the court of the regency had introduced. The writings of 
Crebillon have fallen into merited obseurity. His feeble mind 
reflected the manners of an age, the result of which he could not 
foresee. He was the annalist of a society that, intoxicated with 
crime, was collecting materials to form its own funeral pile. 

A class of fiction, which obtained considerable success at this 
epoch, were the descriptions of imaginary voyages and tales, 
where supernatural agency was freely introduced. Of the first 
kind, the ‘** Lettres Persanes” of Montesquieu, obtained a great 
and deserved reputation. Perrault is reported to be the in- 
ventor of the second, and he found in the Count A. Hamilton 
a brilliant successor. These compositions, in which fagry 
machinery so abounded that the most remarkable event, it was 
said, which took place, was, that a person shipwrecked in the 
middle of the ocean had the misfortune to be drowned, became 

popular with a nobility ready to seize any opportunity of employ- 
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ing their wit without much exertion. They expired beneath 
the contempt of mankind, after enjoying popularity for half a 
century, exhibiting at last no merit, the spawn of a debased age. 


We have seen that in England, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, there was little original fiction which, from its delinea- 
tion of manners, deserves our attention. But the succeeding 
century brought with it, in this department of literature, some 
writers who, if they did not equal in fertility of imagination 
the novelists of a later date, produced masterpieces of wit and 
invention. 

It is not surprising that the compesition of works of fic- 
tion should have been pursued earlier in France than it was in 
England, when we consider the character of the French, full of 
fancy and social gaiety. A very different tone, however, ran 
through the books of entertainment popular in the decline of 
the French monarchy, compared with the romances which 
marked the austere days of Louis XIV. Licentiousness with- 
out disguise was the principal ingredient in the former, and the 
unblushing immorality of a “‘ De Faublas” replaced the decorous 
passion of the ‘Grand Cyrus,” and the ardent but respectful 
tenderness portrayed in the ‘‘ Princesse de Cleves.” 

In England the contrary took place. Such novels as those 
by Mrs. Behn, who was said by Steele to have understood the 
practical better than the speculative part of love, with her imi- 
tator Mrs. Heywood, retired before the chaster thoughts of 
Miss Burney and Richardson; while if, in Fielding and Smol- 
lett, the story takes its course through scenes of vice, they 
stand but as accessories in the picture, and are painted in their 
proper colours. 

In examining, therefore, the works of fiction which were pro- 
duced in the two countries during the eighteenth century, the 
superiority of the English appears to us incontestable. None 
may have appeared that excited so universal an interest as the 
** Héloise” of Rousseau; but, while Richardson exhibited a 
pathos, a power of analyzing the human disposition, and of 
investing ordinary incidents with interest that has never been 
exceeded—while Fielding united the highest invention with 
‘exquisite humour ; the one knew how to show virtue triumphant, 
and the mind undefiled under circumstances usually degrading ; 
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the other could encircle his heroine with that purity which is 
the noblest endowment of woman, or describe in Allworthy 
benevolence without affectation, religion without pedantry. 

The moral life of a people is reflected in the offsprings of 
the imagination, to which individual inspiration gives birth. In 
France, the popular literature had told how degraded her chil- 
dren had‘become. The revolution but annihilated those sacred 
ties that scepticism and immorality had already loosened. The 
closing century left the social fabric in England unimpaired, 
because it was supported by a people whom no false philosophy 
had taught to prefer paganism to Christianity—to believe that 
freedom was to be gained amidst the riot of excess. 


Among the numerous institutions which tell the difference 
between the present moment and the days gone by, the circu- 
lating library is not the least remarkable. Our grandmothers 
were willing to amuse the leisure that household cares afforded 
them, by perusing “ Clarissa Harlowe” or ‘ Sir Charles Gran- 
dison,” each in eight goodly volumes. The heroine became one 
of the family. Her difficulties and her dangers were a matter of 
constant concern, and the colour of her gown on the morning of 
her elopement, ‘a pale primrose-coloured paduasoy, embroi- 
dered in a running pattern of violets, the light in the flowers 
silver, gold in the leaves”— a point to occupy a winter's 
evening. 

Now, continual variety is required to please the sated taste. 
The numerous novels which have flowed from the fertile brains 
of Scott, Bulwer, Cooper, Dickens, attended by many others of 
worth, do not satisfy the public want, but require to be gar- 
nished with the paltry and wretched dishes, that, stuffed with 
quotations, every publisher supplies. In most cases, the latter 
contain no more harm than arises from their extravagance, 
and from the sickly hue they cast over practical life. If 
French novels are wicked and amusing, the English are 
usually moral and dull; except when, in a few instances, the 
one country has supplied the prose, the other the impros 
priety. We do not, of course, allude to any which have 
obtained a popularity. they well merited, as “Jane Eyre,” the 
* Heir of Redcliffe,” or “* Adam Bede.” 

_ Whether, however, it be the giants of light literature; whether 
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it be those whose first success has been followed by feebler efforts ; 
whether it be the fashionable novel of not too early death—it is 
creditable to our country to perceive, that, without the coarse- 
ness of the last generation, the purpose of the story is seldom 
immodest, or the domestic relations the subject of ridicule. 
How well Dickens has described the simple pleasures of home— 
what a family group Thackeray presents in Colonel Lambert's 
house—how nobly Lytton has redeemed the vice of Lucretia — 
living to charm a senate by his eloquence—a nation by his 
fiction! 

It is to Sir Walter Scott we principally owe this healthy 
source of entertainment. Gifted with extraordinary imagination, 
he devoted it to investing the creations of his intellect with 
noble qualities. Simple and upright in his own habits, he infused 
the same characteristics into those whom he drew. If he has 
been rewarded by the admiration of posterity, he left them as a 
precious inheritance, a means of enjoyment, which raises while 
it refreshes the mind. 

Still, Sir W. Seott did not change the national feeling. He 
seized the moment when manners and disposition were prepared 
to reject indecorous narrative; when degraded society was no 
Jonger an object of curiosity. By iluminating with his enchant- 
ing wand honest objects, he completed the overthrow of witty 
dimmorality. Had Smollett and Fielding lived now, they would 
not have defiled their novels by scenes of debauchery. Their 
wit would have been equally gay, their pictures of manners 
equally amusing ; and, like the snake throwing off his polluted 
skin, have shone in brighter colours. 

In France the result was different. The repudiation of per- 
sonal coarseness was accompanied by the absence of principle, 
and a social condition more dangerous to the moral health 
than open and unbounded licence. Whatever be the causes which 
have contributed to effect tm:. the difference between the con- 
temporary literature of the two countries is a fact of no small 
significanee; and if, as we think to be the case, modern society 
im France is with some allowance portrayed both on the stage 
and in works of fiction, we have less difficulty in understanding 
the political misfottunes of our neighbours. 


+ Before the revolution, the best society in Paris was not 
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marked by those divisions that now exist. If there were 
occasional coteries, there was still a general circle, frequented 
by men of fashion and by men of letters. Now, party feeling 
has raised up boundaries to enclose those who hold similar 
opinions. The prevailing dynasty, having favours to bestow, 
makes rude inroads into these strongholds, and draws away 
occasionally the less zealous disciples. ‘The Bourgeoisie which 
again has its political tastes, tending principally to support what- 
ever promises it most luxurious ease, unites the upper with the 
working class—one peculiarly intelligent, mobile, and turbulent. 
It is from the antagonism of these political principles that some 
of the best comedies, as ‘* Mdlle de la Seiglitre,” or the “ Gendre 
de M. Poirier,” have been formed—where the glory of the 
Empire or new-born wealth struggles successfully with the 
exclusive feeling that lingers still in the breasts of the old 
aristocracy. 

But one feature in France deserves to be especially remarked. 
There is among all classes an assimilation of habits greater 
than with us. The line which separates vulgar from genteel man- 
ners is less clearly defined; and the “‘ Demoiselle de Boutique” will 
be often dressed in as good taste, be as judicious in her language, 
as the ** Grande Dame” she is serving. Even many of the 
‘Classe Ouvriére” are remarkable not only for the refinement of 
their appearance, but for the delicacy of their tastes. Not- 
withstanding the differences of opinion that separate the French, 
or the cireumstances of life in which they are placed, a like 
social tone pervades them all, and the possessor of wealth, or 
the “ Petit Fonctionnaire” bring kindred feelings to the duties 
of domestic life. 

In the Faubourg St. Germain, where a remnant is left of 
those brilliant names that recall the ancient history of France, 
the opinions which tradition has handed down, which religion has 
consecrated, are with the greatest tenacity maintained. Here, 
in a few magnificent hotels, adorned with China from Sévres, 
and tapestry from Gobelins, may be seen, shorn of their 
political privileges, with empty titles and fallen greatness, the 
descendants of the men whose incapacity brought on their 
downfall, but who have not lost either the grace of manner, or 
the finish of conversation, that rendered Paris the politest — 
in the world, 
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In the provinces, political divisions similar to those in the capital, 
but less violent, exist, the clergy having considerable power over 
the rural population. A few of the chateaux, where the name of 
Henri V. is never mentioned without reverence, remain in the 
hands of the ancient proprietors; but the grass grows on the 
old stone steps, the parterre is neglected, and the avenue un- 
clipt. The influence which the nobility possessed, even 
before the revolution alienated the land, and annihilated feudal 
privileges, had considerably diminished, from their unwillingness 
toabandon the pleasures of Versailles, or exchange for the country 
the dissipation of the town. They were, amidst the bitterness 
of exile, the humiliation of prison, to learn, that in cultivating 
the affections of their dependants, in remedying the misery 
poverty entails, they would have found not satisfaction alone, 
but the surest method of maintaining those territorial rights 
which democratic jealousy will never fail to attack. 


We have already pointed out that, whatever may be the dif- 
ference of opinion in France on political questions, this does 
not prevent a similar feeling on other points from extending its 
influence to all classes. If the revolution failed in inoculating 
all with its proper doctrines, the progress of incredulity was not 
confined to a few ; and, whatever may be the respect paid to the 
outward observances of religion, the violation of the marriage 
vow is regarded with indifferent, if not indulgent, eyes. Family 
affection is strong, if not stronger than with us. It is shown in 
the touching respect of children to their parents, and in the 
desire members of a family evince to remain together—a desire 
no fresh union destroys. The serious aspect in French social 
life, arises from the carelessness with which marriage is effected, 
and the composure with which the contract is broken. A move- 
ment of pique, a pang of jealousy, is an excuse for a crime. 
The world regards, without surprise, the sins of the husband 
met by the frailty of the wife, if the artificial-barriers it has 
fixed are not broken down. 

In England, even when the national licence was greatest, 
there was no sustained effort, as in France, to prove that the 
boundaries between vice and virtue were in reality too faint to be 
noted. The principles of good and ill remained distinct—although 
the latter may have been sometimes thought the more agreeable 
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guide; nor wasdomestic purity irrevocably undermined by the perfi- 
dious argument, that an artificial society requires absence of re- 
straint, and that sin is venial when it springs from refined 
sensations. It was rollicking unrestrained profligacy, not 
sentimental error fed by a morbid state of the affections. But 
in the modern school of French fiction, it is pretended that every 
fault is atoned for which presents as its reason an unsatisfied 
congeniality of soul, bent down beneath the despotism of the 
world. With considerable art, and that cunning of language 
no other nation has attained, the human passions are in reality 
deified ; as in other days, among the roses of Cyprus, the image 
of the heathen goddess was raised for universal adoration. The 
French woman is one of a peculiarly nervous organization. 
Idleness and neglect oppress her more than they do her sisters 
of a more northern clime. Dazzled by the skilful falsehood 
with which passion is decorated, abridged, and divested of its 
repulsive qualities, she is unconscious that in imitating * Indi- 
ana” or “ Valentine,” she has to awake to a reality of humiliation 
and sorrow. It has often been remarked that the tempera- 
ment of the French is a peculiarly active one. The want of 
occupation, entailed by wealth, in a country where, with every 
rotation of the revolutionary wheel, a large number are excluded 
from public life, is supplied by dissipation, the usual resource of 
a nobility idle from necessity or choice. The follies of an 
upper class are imitated by a lower; and not virtue but vice 
becomes democratic. 


Of French novelists two of the most celebrated are Balzac 
and Madame Sand. Both represent the age in which they 
live, the spirit of Voltaire, and the principles of the revolution ; 
but the immorality of Balzac is cold—the mere prose of life; 
while Madame Sand attempts to raise it into poetry, and dreams 
of an ideal world of romantic love. Their merits as writers it 
is not for us to discuss. ‘The power of one, the charm of the 
other, the wit with which man is analyzed, or the eloquence with 
which human error is defended, render them but the more 
dangerous to a people enervated with luxury and oppressed 
with ennui. 

We are not of those who think that the greater part of human 
life, its guilt and its sorrow, are unfit materials for fiction, or 
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that none but unexceptionable manners should be represented, 
however necessary to point the moral. But vice should eceupy 
a subordinate position, bear its natural character, and not 
exhaust our sympathy by the fascination with which it is attired. 

Two men in ancient and in modern times employed their 
peneil to exhibit the depravity of our race, and the follies of the 
world—Albert Durer and Hogarth. Examine their works. In 
both there is the same uncompromising love of truth—the evil prin- 
ciple boldly depicted, naked and forlorn—an allegory or a reality. 
Not so in the fall of art, when the obsequious hand did not 
refuse to pander to the pleasures of an ignoble patron—when the 
royal concubine was decked in the habits of the Madonna. It 
is the same in literature. Where no high principle is appealed 
to—when, with cynical indifference, good and evil play their 
parts as the natural efforts of man—a common chance moving 
the puppets on the stage— it is the expression of a corrupt age 
interpreting the common sentiments, and hastening the decay of 
the country that gave it birth. The poison of the chalice 
may be concealed by flowers, but it is not the less deadly. 

For these reasons we venture, therefore, to condemn the 
greater part of the novels which issue from the French press, 
and to contrast their pernicious tone with the different spirit 
that governs the works of fiction of our own land. There 
are, we acknowledge, exceptions among writers who have ob- 
tained considerable popularity. Many of Charles de Bernard's 
novels, as “ La Peau du Lion,” “ L’ Anneau d’ Argent,” are excel- 
lent in style, and free from impropriety. Mdme. Sand has drawn 
with grace and feeling the simple pleasures of the country, in one 
or two late stories, springing from a mind exhausted with passion, 
seeking repose in gentler images, but not works on which her repu- 
tation must rest. A novel, also published in the “ Revue des 
Deux Mondes,” since collected into a compacter form, has gained 
for its author, Octave Feuillet, praise he is well entitled to. “ Le 
Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre” is conceived in perfect taste, 
admirably written, and of a noble and chivalrous spirit. M. 
Feuillet has been for some time known for his ‘“‘ Proverbes” and 
dramatic scenes. Inferior, perhaps, to Alfred de Musset in ori- 
ginality, he is far superior to him in the moral tendency of his wri- 
tings, which, if they sometimes deal with social questions English 
writers are afraid to approach, do so, admiring what is good, 
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and desirous to preserve unassailed the purity of the hearth. In 
“ Dalila,” genius withered in its bloom beneath the blighting 
influence of a sinful attachment, is sketched with great, and not 
exaggerated, power. But works of the character we have lately 
mentioned are too few in number to alter our estimate of the 
French school of fiction ; and possess far less influence than such 
novels as those by Paul du Kock, or the miserable produc- 
tions of which “ Fanny ” is an example. , 

M. Miebelet, in his last work, “La Femme,”. has pre- 
sented what we would fain hope is an extreme view of the 
contemporary society of his country, and of the feelings by which 
it is directed. We do not pretend to consider this original’ 
and eccentric writer to be in every case a safe guide. But if 
he allows his imagination to bear him often too far, we cannot 
deny him an intimate acquaintance with current opinion, and the 
merit of pointing out the danger of those principles which, gene- 
rated in society itself, are repeated in the popular works of 
entertainment. He recalls with eloquence the forgotten plea- 
sures of domestic life, and endeavours, by withstanding the 
licence of the day, to restore to his countrymen a healthy energy. 

Did the space given to this sketch permit it, we could mention 
numerous other sources from which evidence of the general tone 
of immorality in France could be easily procured. We have 
endeavoured to show that, shielded by refinement and courtesy, 
a corruption, to all not apparent, exists, which seems to have 
eaten into the entrails of the land. We appeal to the play- 
wright, to the printer, and, we might add, to the engraver, to 
support us by their testimony. 

But of these three, it is to the labours of the second, to the 
popular works of entertainment we turn, as the truest exponent 
of French thought. Were they conceived with less skill—was 
their success confined to their own shores—we should not bave 
been called on to notice them. But this is not the case. Ina 
modern picture, by an associate of the Royal Academy, a novel 
of Balzac’s is placed with the letter of the seducer. It is well, 
therefore, for us to know what is that literature so freely intro- 
duced into England; and it is impossible to view without con- 
siderable alarm any, which treats the marriage vow with care- 
lessness or derision. 

If a certain latitude is to be allowed to the untamed desires 
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of men, if a false Puritanism is to be avoided, those who refuse 
to worship at the shrine need not cast down the image of virtue 
from the altar. If peace is good, if liberty is precious, those 
relations of life must be cherished, which will teach that freedom 
is to be learnt in the sanctuary of the home; and they whose 
genius has raised them to guide their fellow-men must not for- 
get the weight of their office, that it is given to them to incul- 
cate the duties that will form the children of the bondwoman or 
of the free. This is no question of English habits or of French 
customs. That a great land, possessing every advantage which 
wealth, talent, and fertility can give, should continue to ad- 
vance, ruling her own people with wisdom, and diffusing instruc- 
tion to her neighbours, is the wish of every honest mind. But 
' this cannot be while her national literature retains its impurity. 
Rome fell when a degraded populace found in the servile writer 
a stimulant for their vices. And if, in England, infidelity and 
revolution have left less hideous traces—if the spirit of patriot- 
ism still burns amidst increasing luxury, we owe this to the 
public veneration we have not yet denied to the principles of 
morality. 

It is the duty of art in every form to purify the feelings, to 
elevate the intellect, and to be the handmaid of religion. The 
literature which raises aloft the worship of the creature, or 
palliates his vices, is prostituting the powers with which it is 
endowed—a curse and not a blessing to its country. 




















EXHIBITIONS AND THEATRES. 





EXHIBITIONS OF PICTURES. 


ALL sorts of evils have arisen, and are likely still to arise, from 
the application of political and commercial principles to Art. 
Free trade presents certain advantages, and therefore it was 
said we ought to have free trade in the drama. We have it 
now, but the drama itself has almost disappeared. It would be 
difficult perhaps to show that the abolition of the patents formerly 
granted to Drury Lane and Covent Garden has alone led to 
the present degradation of the stage; but it is certain that to 
have plays efficiently represented, and to induce authors to write 
systematically, and not by fits and starts, for the theatre, it is 
necessary there should be permanent companies, and that the 
reign of permanent companies ceased at our “national” play- 
houses with the withdrawal of their privileges. The same 
thing would take place in five years in France, if the govern- 
ment were to be mad enough to withdraw the protection it now 
affords to the Théatre Frangais, and to allow any kind of perfor- 
mance to be given at any kind of theatre. The finest company of 
comedians in the world would be broken up, the standard of his- 
trionic representation would be lowered, the French would forget 
how to act Moliére, as the English are forgetting how to act Shak- 
speare, and from that time no pieces of a high character would 
be written for the French stage. The same persons who have 
such an admiration for “ Free Trade” that they would introduce 
it into every thing, have usually such a horror of “ Centraliza- 
tion” that they will tolerate it nowhere. And yet in certain 
artistic matters it is difficult to see how, still less why, it is to be 
avoided. It was perhaps unjust to the provinces to celebrate 
the Handel Festival in the metropolis, instead of getting up a 
number of little Handel festivals in our county towns, though 
even then it would have been open to the villages to complain ; 
and perfect decentralization could only have been obtained hy 
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letting each individual chorister sing his or her portion of the 
“Hallelujah” chorus at home! But it may be said that the Handel 
Festival was a private affair; and, although associations and com- 
panies in all parts of England assisted in its organization, it is 
quite true that government made no grant towards the expenses. 
But surely the Great Exhibition of 1851 was a national under- 
taking. Every one, including the most determined decentralizers, 
approved of it, and yet it was not merely centralized as regarded 
England, but as regarded the world. Indeed the metro- 
polis of a country is not called its “capital” for nothing. 
It is thechiet town, the “head” of all ether towns in the 
realm, though a certain number of men who detest eminence 
of every kind would deny London any advantage over our 
large provincial cities, except such as it already possesses 
from being the seat of the legislature, from the interest 
and importance of its national monuments, and from the 
superior intelligence and cultivation of a large number of ats 
inhabitants. Only last month a writer in the “Cornhill 
Magazine” proposed, in dealing with the question of our 
national pictures and their distribution, to sacrifice London to 
the suburbs, and the metropolitan districts generally to the great 
provincial towns. “Inthe metropolis,” says the writer, “ the head- 
quarters for the old masters should be at the National Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square. The British School might remain where it 
is now well displayed, at South Kensington. On the south of 
London there is already the Dulwich Gallery; whilst on the 
north side, in Finsbury or Islington, and on the east, in Victoria 
Park, suitable suburban galleries, with accommodation for 
Schools of Art, might be erected ata cost not exceeding 
£3000 each. Besides the two metropolitan galleries of Dublin 
and Edinburgh, excellent accommodation for exhibiting and 
receiving pictures is provided in connection with the Schools 
of Art at Manchester, Sheffield, Liverpool, Bristol, Wolver- 
hampton,” &c, 

Now it has always appeared to us a great misfortune, that a 
number of fine pictures should be lost to the less enterprising portion 
of the metropolitan public, which, in the summer, includes sight- 

*Cornhill Magazine, for March 1860. “ The National-Gallery difficulty 
peolved.” ; : 
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seers from the provinces, and indeed from all parts of the world, by 
being stowed away at a comparatively inaccessible place like Dul- 
wich, It is idle to argue that the people of Greenwich and 
Dulwich want a picture-gallery for themselves; every one knows 
that nearly all the visiters to the Dulwich gallery go there from 
London, and which would cause the least amount of inconveni- 
ence, that the few amateurs who happen to live in the vicinity of 
Dulwich should, when anxious to see the Dulwich and an immense 
namber of other pictures, visit the National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square, or that all the lovers of art in London should, for the 
sake of becoming acquainted with the Dulwich collection, be 
obliged to make a journey to Dulwich, where there is nothing 
else to see? What we have said about Dulwich will also hold 
good of Victoria Park, and all the other suburban localities named 
by the writer in the “Corahill Magazine,” with the exception of 
South Kensington, which, as London extends every year in the 
direction of the west, is rapidly becoming a constituent portion of 
the metropolis. Besides, it was necessary to build the South 
Kensington Museum where it now stands, in order to fulfil the-con- 
ditions on which the valuable Sheepshank’s collection was left to the 
nation. We are notin favour of applying bequests without reference 
to the intentions of the legators ; and for this very reason we cannot 
admit that pictures left to the nation—by which has hitherto 
been understood the National Gallery—should, unless in accord- 
ance with special directions to that effect, be exhibited at Hamp- 
stead, Battersea, or Camberwell, still less at Manchester, Liver- 
pool, or Wolverhampton ; or, indeed, any where except at the 
nation’s headquarters, which we take to be London. Instead of 
dispersing, we would still further concentrate our national artistic 
treasures, and would no more think of sending our Raphaels and 
Titians, or our Gainsboroughs and Reynoldses, to Islington than 
to John o’ Groat’s House, which, by the way, may, in its turn, 
claim a picture or two after Wolverhampton and Sheffield have 
been furnished with galleries. 

If there be any narrowness and unfairness in exhibiting our 
national pictures in London, so that an art student may know 
where to find them—which he would have some difficulty and 
expense in doing, should they be distributed all over the country— 
may it not be urged with equal justice, that our anatomical mu- 
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seums and our British Museum library should be broken up for the 
benefit of the provinces? The books in the Museum reading-room 
are certainly national property, and Manchester and Liverpool may 
some day fancy they havearight toshare them with London. The 
effect, of course, of breaking up these great collections, which be- 
long naturally to the capital of the country, would be similar to 
that which would be produced by a redistribution of the national 
wealth among all classes of the population. Very little would be 
gained by any one, and the nation as such would be impoverished. 
The statement of the writer in the “Cornhill Magazine,” that “if 
the principle of centralization were admitted, it would be 
impossible to find any centre of London equally accessible to its 
three millions of inhabitants,” may be true; but no one imagines 
that the three millions inhabitants of London care equally for 
works of art. There is no trouble in finding the artistic centre of 
London. Ask an operatic manager, the lessee of a first-class 
theatre, the proprietor of a picture gallery, or the director of any 
kind of entertainment which appeals to the cultivated classes, and 
the answer will be—somewhere between Covent Garden and St. 
James's Palace, and between Hyde Park and the Strand. We dare 
say a coliection of pictures might have a civilizing effect in the 
neighbourhood of Smithfield, which, according to the writer in 
the Cornhill, is the central spot ; but it is for the inhabitants of 
Barbican and Pentonville, if they are really waiting for a pictorial 
revelation, to come to the artistic centre which already exists, 
and which is as distinctly recognizable as the bookselling centre 
in Paternoster-row. 

We believe it is quite certain that the present decision of the 
government is to retain the National Gallery in Trafalgar square. 
It has been proposed to gain more space for the national pictures 
by turning out the Royal Academy, which has hitherto always been 
lodged at the public expense ; and if this extra space be wanted, 
about which there appears to be little doubt, the Academy ought 
decidedly to receive notice to quit. “So much doubt and ignorance,” 
says the Cornhill Magazine, “exist on the subject of thetenure by 
which the Royal Academy holds its premises, that the official answer 
of Heury Howard, the keeper, has been exhumed from parliamen- 
tary records to remove them. Mr. Howard says—There are no ex- 
pressed conditions on which the apartments at Somerset House 
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were originally bestowed on the Royal Academy. The Royal 
Academy of Arts took possession of the apartments which they 
occupy in Somerset House, in April 1780, by virtue of a letter 
from the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury to the Surveyor 
General, directing him to deliver over to the treasurer of the Royal 
Academy all the apartments allotted to His Majesty’s said 
Academy in the new buildings at Somerset House, which were to 
be appropriated to the uses specified in the several plans of the 
same heretofore settled.” What the uses were thus specified uo 
one knows ; but although no conditions were expressed some must 
have been implied. Besides our Academy of Painting we have 
an Academy of Music in England, which does about as much 
good. But the Academy of Music at least pays its own rent. 
Wethink the Academy of Painting should do the same, or at least 
explain what these conditions are on which the apartments at 
Somerset House were originally granted toit. At present it 
teaches students for nothing during a certain portion of the year, 
and every three years sends a painter, a sculptor, or an architect, 
on a three years’ excursion to Italy, with an annual allowance of 
a hundred and fifty "pounds. It is only once in nine years, 
then, that a student of painting is sent to Italy at the expense of 
the Academy—which gives the astonishing number of eleven in 
the course of a century. 

The Royal Academy not only has its rooms fur nothing, but is 
further enriched by all the shillings it receives from visiters to its 
annual exhibition. We imagine that when government consented 
to house it gratuitously, it did not do so from any special regard 
for its members personally, but in the hope of benefiting the 
public, and for the encouragement of art. Forty painters, how- 
ever, do not encourage art very much by getting up an annual ex- 
hibition, and hanging their own pictures in the best places ; nor 
do they confer any special benefit on the public, by admitting it 
toview the sight at the sufficiently high charge of a shilling a 
head. It iseasy to understand why, at the annual exhibition of 
the works of French painters in Paris, the government should pro- 
vide the apartments, inasmuch as the public is admitted to the 
exhibition without payment. But our Royal Academy has never 
had the grace—we might almost say the honesty—to throw open- 
its rooms gratuitously for a single day. Indeed, the only free ad~ 
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missions issued by the Academy are those granted to its exhibitors 
and students, whereas at other galleries it is usual to give season 
tickets to every artist who is in the habit of exhibiting in London. 

The Academy, moreover, is unjustifiably and foolishly exclusive, 
in not admitting paintings in water-colours to its annual exhibi- 
tions, this being a style in which English artists excel, and in which 
they have gained a special celebrity on the continent. Indeed, 
such is their contempt not only for water-colour painters, but for 
all who belong to any of the numerous pictorial “ societies ” exist- 
ing in London, that no artist who is known to be connected with 
one of these can even be received as a candidate for Royal Acade- 
mical honours, 

The Royal Academy must be exceedingly rich. It gives no 
account of the thousands it receives every summer from the visi- 
ters to the annual exhibition ; but we know that out of this enor- 
mous sum it has only to pay a few professors, to hire a few models, 
and to give £150 to a travelling student. What does it propose 
to do with its wealth? Perhaps to erect statues to its members, 
but certainly not to benefit the public, nor to build itself a new 
abode, now that, through the ill-requited munificence of George III., 
it can so well afford to do so. 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ASSOCIATION. 


One of the three annual photographic exhibitions that have 
recently been established in London, has been opened and already 
closed. But the works collected for the present year by the 
Architectural Photographic Association are still on view at the So- 
ciety’s rooms in Conduit-street, where upwards of five hundred 
photographs of celebrated buildings, or portions of buildings, in 
nearly every country in Europe, may be seen. Whatever may 
be thought of photography as a portrait-painting agent, it cannot 
be denied that it is of invaluable service in the reproduction of 
objects without life, and especially in the transfer of architectural 
designs, of which—as for instance in Moorish and Gothic speci- 
mens—the beauty frequently consists in the most florid and intri- 
cate ornamentation, such as 4 painter or draughtsman would find 
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it very difficult, if not impossible, to render with precision. A 
few years since nothing but a careful and assiduous labour of some 
weeks, could have given us such results as in the viewsof the Palais 
de Justice at Rouen, and of the Fountain of Sultan Selim at Constan- 
tinople—to mention a few out of many remarkable specimens ex- 
hibited by the Architectural Photographic Association—have been 
secured by exposinga prepared plate foracertain number of seconds 
to the action of the sun. Before calling attention to sume of the 
most striking photographs exhibited at this gallery, we may say 
a few words about the constitution and rules of the Society, and 
of the advantages it offers to members, The full subscription is 
a guinea a-year, and subscribers to that amount have free admis- 
sion to the exhibition, and are entitled to select any subjects of 
which the “numerical values,” as marked in the catalogue, added 

together, shall not exceed the number fifty. The “ numerical 
value” of a photograph 18 inches by 13, mounted, is 13 ; that of 
one 8 inches by 11, mounted, is 4; and a subscriber may have for 
his guinea some half-dozen photographs of different sizes, most 
of which he would be unable to obtain elsewhere than at the 

Association. If a subscriber wishes to have more than his 

guinea’s worth of architectural photographs, he is charged two 

shillings fur every 5, or part of 5, beyond 50. 

Messrs. Fenton, Dolamore and Bullock, Bedford, and other of 
our native photographers, send to this exhibition views of the 
castles, churches, and cathedrals of England. Mr. Clifford’s photo- 
graphs have all been taken in Spain, and include reproductions of 
some interesting Roman remains—tombs, temples, theatres, and 
aqueducts ; one of the corridors of the Alhambra; the Gothic 
cathedrals of Leon; and several specimens of the modern architec- 
ture of the country, such as the grand theatre at Barcelona, and 
the Puerto de Alcala at Madrid. Messrs, Robertson and Beato 
contribute views of mosques, fountains, and various architec- 
tural details of streets in Constantinople. Some of the fountains, 
richly and elaborately decorated, are excellent subjects for the 
photographer, who, in reproducing them, shows with what mar- 
vellous minuteness and clearness he can represent the finest lines 
and the most intricate devices. Messrs Robertson and Beato have 
also photographed some scenes in Jerusalem and the neighbour- 
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hood, such as the Mount of Olives, the village of Bethany, part 
of the walls and garden of Gethsemane, and, in the midst of these 
sacred scenes, two Turkish mosques, which, however much out of 
place, are undeniably beautiful. Mr. Macpherson has been at 
work in Rome, where he has photographed the Forum of Trajan, 
the Coliseum, the theatre of Marseilles, and a variety of modern 
buildings. The best collection of Italian photographs, however, 
is that of Signor Ponti, who shows us the incongruous picturesque 
cathedral of St. Mark from some twenty different points of view ; 
the Greek church, suggestive of the days when Venice was in 
constant intercourse with Byzantium, at that time the greatest 
and almost the only artistic city in the world ; the grand canal, 

the palace of the Doge, and Venetian churches without number, 
besides views of churches, hospitals, bridges, palaces, gates, and 
architectural ornaments from Pavia, Brescia, Verona, Padua, and 
Milan. 

Photographers of all nations have set up their cameras at 
Rouen, nor could any photographer of architecture working in 
France avoid a city so rich in medieval cathedrals, churches, and 
monuments of all kinds. Messrs. Cundall and Downes exhibit 
eight photographs taken in the ancient capital of Normandy, in- 
cluding four different views of the church of St. Quen, an ancient 
decorated house, and the favourite Palais de Justice, of which 
views have also been sent by Messrs, Bisson and M. Baldus. 
Messrs. Bisson have devoted much attention to the cathedrals 
of France, as well as to those of the Netherlands, Germany, and 
Switzerland ; and their photographs of the cathedrals of Chartres, 
Bourges, Orleans, and others less generally known to English- 
men than those of Paris and Rouen, are very interesting. In 
some the entire buildings are shown, in others curious and for 
the most part richly ornamented portions are reproduced, in 
which every detail, even to the marks of decay upon the stone, are 
rendered with wonderful fidelity. M. Baldus of Paris, who, as 
we have said, has also been to Rouen, contributes, in addition to 
the Palais de Justice of that city, thirty-eight views of the 
Louvre, including the celebrated Colonnade, the gallery of 
Henry II., the Pavillon de ? Horloge, a portion of the picture- 
gallery, &c. Another interesting photograph by M. Baldus, is 
the Noman theatre at Arles, of which two Corinthian columns, 
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forming the proscenium, alone remain, though some idea may 
be formed of the shape and magnitude of the building from the 
position of the ruins. 





EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 


Tue exhibition of the Society of Female Artists, which has been 
open since February, contains as usual very few good pictures, and, 
as usual, has been made the pretext for long dissertations on that 
interesting question, the occupation of women. During the last 
few years reasons have been adduced for making women every 
thing which the wisdom or folly of the world has hitherto declared 
they shall not be; and we believe there are many branches of in- 
dustry in which they have already been employed with so much 
success as to diminish considerably the wages of men, their natural 
supporters. In inquiring, however, into the desirability of en- 
couraging ladies to study art, the pecuniary question need not be 
entertained. There is no chance of Mr. Frith or Mr. Millais, or 
any other of the pictorial notabilities of the day, being thrown 
out of work by Mrs. Elizabeth Murray ; and if the lady painters 
could really succeed in equalling the productions of the gentle- 
men, and dividing the honours of the chief London exhibitions 
with them, art would evidently gain by such an advance, and there 
would be no losers, there would only be more purchasers. 
Knowing that true art creates a demand for itself, to the ex- 
pansion of which there appears to be no limit, we have no sort 
of fear that the “ Society of Female Artists ” will ever spoil the 
picture-market for their male competitors. All that we propose, 
and all that we have a right, to consider, is the probable effect of 
the pursuit of art upon the ladies themselves. Can they paint 
historical pictures, or any kind of figure pictures, without studying 
anatomy and drawing from the living model; and is it really 
desirable that they should carry strong-mindedness to such a 
point as that would imply, on the chance of being able to do what, 
in the whole history of painting, there has been no instance of a 
woman doing yet? The biographers of Mademoiselle Rosa 
Bonheur inform us that that lady spent a portion of her student- 
life in visiting slaughter-houses, and it is difficult to regret any 
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thing that may have assisted the developement of her wonderful 
talent for animal painting ; but it is only on condition of hecom- 
ing a Rosa Bonheur that a young lady can be excused for enter- 
ing a slaughter-house at all. There can be no reason, however, 
why an immense number of landscapes and genre subjects should 
not be painted by ladies, and with as much success as many of 
them have achieved in treating certain themes, chiefly of domestic 
interest in literature. At present, it is true, the Society of Fe- 
male Artists has no Miss Bronte, or Miss Austin; no Mrs. 
Browning, nor even an L. E. L. The most celebrated member of 
the association is Mrs, Elizabeth Murray, whose paintings have 
the smooth vigour, and the rich but conventional colouring, for 
which the works of the lady-novelists who flourished at the be- 
ginning of the present century were remarkable. Like those 
writers, too, Mrs. Murray delights in Italian scenes, which, cleverly 
as they are treated, at once suggest that they are from the hand of 
# person who has never visited Italy, or who, having visited it, has 
chosen not to observe it; and she represents with evident pleasure, 
mild, interesting brigands, and clean sentimental beggar-boys, 
who are as much like the young mendicants of real life, as a 
model English charity-boy is like the petit pouilleux of Murillo. 
It here occurs to us, that one objection to the pursuit of art, 
as a public profession by a lady, may be found im the fact that 
it subjects her to public criticism. We are aware that the 
femme supérieure professes her readiness to submit. to this appa- 
rent inconvenience, and that she is even annoyed (and some- 
times with justice, as it appears to us) when critics speak of 
her performances as “excellent for a woman;” but we have 
also read in the biography of a woman of genius, who was 
always repeating that she wished her books to be judged with- 
out any allowance being made for their author’s sex, how, after 
reading an unfavourable notice of one of them in a London 
newspaper, she was found weeping with the journal by her side. 
We are afraid that a large number of journalists do not know 
how, or do not care, to temper the sarcasm to the female 
exhibitors; and accordingly, if ladies exhibit unsatisfactory 
pictures, they must be prepared to have things said to them, as 
artists, which never could have been addressed to them as 


women, However, all we mean to say about the “Exhibition 
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of the Society of Female Artists” for the present year is, that 
on the whole it is a “sorry sight,” though several of the mem- 
bers (amongst whom Miss “ Florence Peel” may be mentioned 
in particular) have sent some careful and creditable studies of 
ferns, flowers, fruit, &c.; while Mrs. Elizabeth Murray contributes 
some interesting scenes and figures from Teneriffe, Mrs. Robin- 
son Blaine some truthful-looking “ sketches in oil” from Egypt, 
Mrs. Margaret Robinson a well-painted scene from that artists’- 
treasure, the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and Mrs. Hay a fine copy 
of a Holy Family, by Andrea del Sarto. Numerous other 
copies from the works of the old Italian masters are exhibited, 
and are for the most part so badly executed as to suggest a 
doubt whether women will ever excel in a style of art which has 
hitherto been treated with success only by men. In conclusion, 
let us remind the reader, that it is only quite recently that 
ladies in England have devoted themselves with any seriousness 
to the study of painting, that many of those who exhibit at the 
Gallery in the Haymarket have evidently artistic capacity. 





Britisa Institution, &c. 


OF our eighth annual exhibitions of pictures, four are now open, 
These are the British Institution in Pall-Mall; the National 
Institution of Fine Arts, more familiarly knownas the Portland 
Gallery, in Regent Street; the French Gallery in Pall-Mall; and 
the exhibition of the Society of Female Artists in the Hay- 
market. The pictorial begins much earlier than the musical 
season; indeed, this year, the first picture exhibition opened 
more than two months before Easter, the period, as every one 
knows, when whatever number of Italian operas we happen to 
be blessed with commence proceedings. The Royal Academy, 
it is true, does not admit the public until the first Monday in 
May; but the Royal Academy is behind the age in many re- 
spects, and does not perceive that the London fashionable season, 
which becomes shorter every year, is by the middle of May half 
over. Of the old institutions, the British is always the earliest 
to invite the public; but the performances of its exhibitors, com- 
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pared with those of the chief contributors to the Academy ex- 
hibition, are very much what the before-Easter performances at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre used to be to those of the regular operatic 
season. The great singers, if they sang at all, which they seldom 
did, did not feel called upon to sing their best ; and so, at the 
British Institution, our most celebrated painters either do not 
show, or if they do, content themselves with exhibiting but feeble 
examples of what they are really capable of producing. Mr. L. 
Haghe has sent to this exhibition three interiors of churches, 
which are a good deal like the interiors of some hundred other 
churches, whose aisles and chapels and coloured windows he has 
represented. Of course there are processions, illuminated altars, 
etc.; and equally, as a matter of course, each of Mr. Haghe’s 
pictures is broadly and effectively painted, though there is some 
mistake about the arrangement of the columns in his “St Jacques 
at Antwerp,” of which the roof is most inadequately supported. 
Mr. Ansdell is still full of Spain. Formerly this artist confined 
himself entirely to cattle pictures; then for a few years he gave 
us nothing but Spanish scenes of various kinds ; now, his prac- 
tice appears to be to represent cattle and Spain together—that 
is to say, Spanish cattle. This year the British Institution has 
only one of his works, in which an admirably painted mule is 
the most important and most successfully treated figure. Mr. 
John Gilbert has sent the oft-repeated scene between Petruchio 
and the servant in the “Taming of the Shrew,” of which 
artists, unlike the public, seem never to get tired. This clever 
and—considered as a designer of costumes, attitudes, figures, 
and picturesque groups—really brilliant artist, has also tried 
his hand at a Sancho Panza, a personage much beloved by 
painters, and has chosen the scene in which the prosaic matter- 
of-fact valet of the romantic, enthusiastic knight is saying to 
himself: “This master of mine is mad enough to be tied in his 
bed, and in truth I come very little behind him—nay, I am 
madder than he, since I follow and serve him.” This is one of 
the most remarkable passages in Don Quixote, but there is 
nothing pictorial in it. All a painter can do in the way of 
illustrating it, is to show us a man in the conventional costume 
of Sancho Panza apparently reflecting, and with a troubled and 
perplexed expression of countenance. Mr. Gilbert, however, 
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has not even done this; he has simply painted a figure in the 
costume usually attributed to Sancho Panza, who may or may 
not be thinking of something or other. The meaning of the 
passage—if those who imagine Cervantes wrote “ Don Quixote” 
to ridicule enthusiasm will allow us to say so—is that, exagge- 
rated and unreasonable as it may appear, enthusiasm has, never- 
theless, the power to make even the most matter-of-fact persons 
follow in its steps. This idea could only be conveyed on can- 
vass by means of designs invented by the artist for that special 
purpose ; or by representations of the actual difficulties into 
which Sancho, the unimaginative “ practical man,” is led, in spite 
of his “common sense,” by his romantic and chivalrous though 
infatuated master. Mr. Gilbert, however, is not the only 
painter who selects subjects not within the painter’s sphere; 
and, for that very reason, we have spoken at greater length of 
his “Sancho Panza” than we should otherwise have done. . 
Having mentioned some of the most prominent works by 
well-known artists exhibited at the British Institution, we will 
now say a few words about two by painters who, whether or not 
they have exhibited before, have this year made their first 
success. One, by Mr. G. Smith, is called “ Fondly Gazing,” 


‘and is a charming little picture of a mother watching a sleeping 


infant. The other, by Mr. Hall, is entitled “Criticism,” and 
represents the interior of an artist’s studio, in which a trio of 
servants are pointing to and criticising the latest performance of 
their master, who is listening from behind the door to their 
frankly-expressed opinions. There is much comedy in this scene, 
and a great deal of character in the faces of the servants. 

The French Gallery does not contain a single picture of the 
highest merit this year ; but the exhibition is as usual interesting, 
and presents a fair amount of average excellence. The artists, 
however, who really made the success of the French Gallery, 
achieving at the same time a most lucrative reputation for them- 
selves, are by no means adequately represented. Meissonier 
has supplied a couple of sketches, for which the most magnifi- 
cent sums have been asked, and probably before now ob- 
tained. Géréme, the painter of the popular “ Duel after the 
Masquerade,” contributes nothing except his name in the cata- 
logue ; and it would be well for Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur if 
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she had done the same, for the mere ébauches which she has sent 
are not worthy of her, though we hear that they have found 
purchasers, even at the ludicrous prices set upon them by the 
proprietor, who can scarcely be Mademoiselle Bonheur herself. 
Tt is now evidently a safe speculation to buy up the worst things 
ever painted by certain French artists who have recently acquired 
an English reputation, and bring them to London, where, thanks 
to the dulness of rich purchasers, who care for nothing but a 
name, they command prices which would only be given in Paris 
for masterpieces. 

Edouard Frére, whose pictures of infant life were so much 
admired las} year, contributes to the present exhibition some 
exquisite little works of the same kind. The simple, graceful 
attitudes of very young children, their naiveté, and in fact all 
that is particularly characteristic in them, is wonderfully ren- 
dered by this artist. The landscapes by Lambinet, in the 
French Gallery, should also be noticed. 

The Portland Gallery is the least meritorious exhibition in 
London, That every one knows; but as a number of young 
artists contribute to it, there is just a chance, whenever it opens, 
that some particularly shining light may have arisen in Regent 
Street. This, the thirteenth exhibition is undoubtedly better 
than those of former years; but, as usual, the rooms contain an 
immense number of works which would not have been admitted 
into any other gallery. Among the most remarkable contribu- 
tions to the collection, are Mr. Lauder’s “Christ denied by 
Peter,” Mr. Arthur Weigall’s “Medora,” Mr. Adams’s and Mr. 
Williams's landscapes, and the “Choice of Paris,” by Miss 
Florence Claxton, in which Mr, Millais is represented hesitating 
between a Venus, a young lady in modern attire, and a female 
of pre-Raphaelite and preternatural ugliness. 


THe Drama. 


Duntne the first quarter of the year, few new pieces are pro- 
duced, as the pantomimes are generally found sufficient sources 
of attraction for at least five or six weeks after Christmas. The 
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pantomimic race has been won this spring by the Princess’s with 
Jack the Giant-killer; but the transformation scene of the 
Lyceum pantomime-burlesque, was also represented until the 
middle of March; and the “last nights” of William Tell, at the 
Strand, were not announced until that burlesque had been 
played for three full months. 

Drury Lane Theatre, the only one which claims the distinc- 
tive epithet of “national,” an honour to which Covent Garden 
has of course long since ceased to pretend, lives by its panto- 
mime, and its dramatic year extends. only from Christmas to 
Easter. The Drury Lane pantomime generally runs to the end 
of Lent. Then the company present a testimonial to Mr. E. T. 
Smith, or Mr. E. T. Smith varies the proceedings, as he has 
done this year, by making presents to the principal members of 
his company ; the theatre is advertised to let, and the sagacious 
leaseholder has nothing more to do with it in the capacity of 
manager until Christmas comes again. Last year and the year 
before, it is true, Mr. E. T. Smith gave us Italian opera at 
Drury Lane ; but, as director of Her Majesty’s Theatre, he can 
do that no longer, and we congratulate him on it. What will 
become of our “ national theatre” between now and next Decem- 
ber? Without attempting to answer that question, let us 
see what has been done there between last December and the 
present time. To speak of the pantomime now, would be like 
telling an old familiar joke; but we can spare a few lines to 
record the triumph of Mr. Charles Dillon in the “ Forest Keeper,” 
which was no joke at all; and to mention that a piece, of which 
its ingenious author, Mr, Fitzball himself, described the plot in 
the advertisement columns of the Times, was brought out late in 
the season, under the title of the “ Duel in the Snow.” The 
“Duel in the Snow” was a melodrama “written up” to the 
celebrated picture, of the “ Duel after the Masquerade” by “an 
artist,” said the advertisement, “whose name escapes us,” but 
who is generally known as Géréme. This work had already 
furnished a French author with the subject of a drama, from 
which, however. Mr. Fitzball does not appear to have borrowed, 
the absurdities of his piece belonging evidently to himself alone. 
M. Géréme, in the “ Duel after the Masquerade,” shows to what 
tragic results a frivolous and stupid entertainment sometimes 
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leads. As the combatants have gone out hastily to fight in 
their fancy dresses, it is tolerably clear that the quarrel must 
have originated at the ball; and, when the picture was exhibited 
in Paris, it was understood that the man who is seen pressing 
forward with his hand on his chin, by the side of the dying 
Pierrot, might be regarded as the cause of it: ninety-nine 
duels out of a hundred are fought about women, but this one 
had been fought about a man attired in woman’s clothes! Mr. 
Fitzball, in his drama, makes the duel as excusable an affair as 
a duel ever can be; and, what is still less ingenious, exhibits a 
husband going to avenge his marital honour, attired in a 
costume which no one but an hilarious, half-intoxicated student 
would think of putting on. Nevertheless, the “Duel in the 
Snow” was a fine moral piece, and taught you that you had 
better behave yourself, and not go into loose society, or you 
might end by getting into a scrape. 

But the “Forest Keeper” was a more curious piece even than 
the “ Duel in the Snow.” We remember once seeing a play by 
M. Léon Gozlan, in which a father, thinking his darling 
daughter is about to die of the croup, runs away—taking it for 
granted that she is past all hope of recovery—and does not 
return for eighteen years, when he finds her a very beautiful 
young woman, but involved in all sorts of difficulties, which to 
the skilful dramatist are the sources of so many triumphs. So, 
in the “Forest Keeper,” M. Christian Reynold, seeing his wife 
part from a stranger, after taking an ineffectual shot at the 
stranger runs away from his wife. He might have asked her 
one simple question, and all would have been satisfactorily 
explained in a moment, but then, to be sure, there would have 
been no drama of the “Forest Keeper.” Instead of this, 
Christian, as we have said, runs away from his wife, and 
does not return until after the respectable melodramatic 
interval of seventeen years. He comes back just in time to take 
part in the festivities held in honour of Madame Reynold’s union 
with Francois Duchamp, the gentleman whose life he had 
attempted seventeen years before; but Christian is no longer 
the man he was in his fiery youth, ond, instead of murdering his 
rival, he proposes to retire without making himself known, 
imagining that the marriage has been already celebrated, and 
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that to declare himself the husband of his “ Louise” would be 
to subject her to an accusation of bigamy. He is about to pursue 
his favourite plan of going away, when he discovers that the 
union has not taken place. After a little interchange of civilities 
between the husband and Duchamp, the latter sees the propriety 
of withdrawing in favour of the former. We must mention in 
justification of Madame Reynold, that Duchamp, when the cele- 
brated parting occurred which so irritated Christian, had been 
visiting her secretly for political reasons alone. Duchamp was 
a royalist, whereas the impetuous Christian, who, without asking 
any questions, fires at a man because he does not like the look of 
him, and then runs away for seventeen years, was, we need 
hardly say, a republican. The part of Christian Reynold was 
sustained by Mr. Charles Dillon, an actor who plays with a 
certain amount of power in pieces of a melodramatic character, 
but who possesses no more refinement than his audience seem 
to require from him, which is very little indeed. In plays 
with “strong” situations, Mr. Dillon and the Christmas public 
of Drury Lane get on together very well. The actor declaims 
rather frantically sometimes, but the applause is in the same key, 
and every body seems satisfied. 

The most important, and by far the best piece of the past 
quarter, is Mr. Tom Taylor’s “ Overland Route,” which is still 
being played at the Haymarket. It will be withdrawn, however, 
at least for a time, at Easter, when Mr. Charles Matthews leaves 
the Haymarket theatre, to return in June. This comedy must 
satisfy every reasonable person on the score of newness and 
originality; but there are a certain number of unreasonable persons 
in London, who will not be satisfied with any thing, and who 
complain now that Mr. Tom Taylor’s piece is not exactly what 
it is called in the playbill. “It is not a comedy, it is an enter- 
tainment,” they say, and there is some truth in the assertion; 
but it is impossible to deny that it is entertaining, and that, after 
all, is the great thing in a theatrical work. If Boileau, who 
usually passes for a pedant among critics, came to the conclusion 
that every genre was good except the genre ennuyeus, it does not 
become the amusement-hunters of the metropolis to turn up 
their noses at the “Overland Route” because it is not con- 
structed quite according to the rules, and is more a succession 
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of comic scenes than a comedy with a regularly developed 
plot. Besides, this is a case in which the peculiar claims 
to respect of a “ gift-horse,” and the impropriety of looking at 
such a privileged animal in the mouth should be considered. 
Nothing forced Mr. Tom Taylor to present the British public 
with an original work, which it must have taken him some time 
to invent, when for a mere trifle he could have bought an excel- 
lent French play, ready made, that would have served his 
purpose at least equally well. If he had followed the latter 
plan, he would have been attacked for his want of originality ; 
but, in all probability, it would have been difficult to say any 
thing against his plot. As it is, let us excuse the threadbare 
character of his story, on the ground that, such as it is, the 
author has not borrowed it. Audiences, we need hardly say, 
are profoundly indifferent as to the material out of which a 
piece is formed. Let it be interesting, and it matters not to 
them whether it be taken from the French, the Turkish, or the 
Japanese; but critics naturally consider it creditable to an 
author that he should owe no portion of his work to any one but 
himself. It must be remembered, however, that the great merit 
of a good modern French play usually consists in the intrigue ; 
whereas the few comedy-writers who have appeared in England 
since the time of Sheridan, have cultivated dialogue with suc- 
cess, and have frequently produced effective stage characters, 
but have written no plays remarkable for interesting plots, 
unless (which has happened far more frequently than is gene- 
rally supposed) they happen to have borrowed them from the 
French. Accordingly, if critics wish to have pieces constructed 
in the French style, they must make up their minds to allow 
authors to go to work on French frameworks, without attacking 
them too violently for it; while if they are desirous, above all, 
that English dramatists shall produce original works, they must 
be content to let them treat their subjects after their own 
national fashion, in which case it will generally be found that 
the original English play will not depend for its success upon 
the plot. We may here remark, that it is only in the master- 
pieces of Shakespeare and Molitre that we find plot, dialogue, 
and character alike excellent. In the pieces of the great 
Spanish dramatists, from which modern France has borrowed 
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so much, the intrigue is every thing. On the French drama, 
until the beginning of the “romantic” period, especial atten- 
tion was paid to the dialogue. In England we have always 
aimed at the delineation of character in preference to every 
thing else; and, in the present day, one really good character 
will do more for the success of a comedy, than the most ingeni- 
ous plot ever devised by M. Scribe, or any of his numerous 
collaborateurs. In fact, it is the character of Tom Dexter, 
admirably played by Mr. Charles Matthews, that more than 
any thing else makes the success of the “ Overland Route.” The 
audience are equally delighted with him, in the first act in the 
saloon of the steamer, in the second on the quarterdeck, and in 
the third on the reef. 

The only piece of importance that has been produced at the 
Adelphi is a comedy called “Paper Wings,” of which the 
“accursed thirst for gold,” and the evils of the accommodation 
bill system form the subject. The tone of the comedy, though we 
fully believe it to be original, reminds us constantly of such 
pieces as “Ia Question d’Argent” and “La Bourse,” and 
belongs far more to France than to England. In fact, it is 
much more like a French play than many adaptations from the 
French to which the adapter has succeeded in giving a thoroughly 
English character. 

At the Olympic a very interesting piece called “ Uncle 
Zachary” has been produced, in which the principal part 
is marvellously played by Mr. Robson. To show that this work 
of adaptation is not always mere translation, we may mention 
that the original of “Uncle Zachary” was made years ago into 
an English comedietta, which differed in many important 
respects from the one now represented at the Olympic. In 
the first version of “L’Oncle Baptiste” the chief personage 
was represented by Mr. Farren. 
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THE LACE TRADE AND THE FACTORY ACT. 


1. Burns’ Report. Parliamentary Blue-Book. 1842. 

2. Reasons why the Lace Factories should not be Exempt from 
the Regulation of the Factory Act. Nottingham, 1860. 

3. Heports of Public Meetings. Nottingham, 1859-60. 


HE document quoted above, and entitled “Reasons why 
the Lace Factories,” &c., has been recently published and 


-extensively circulated in the lace districts about Nottingham. It 


is a paper of considerable interest at the present moment, when 
the question of Factory Labour has been once more revived in par- 
liament, and a disposition shewn to re-consider the case of those 
trades formerly, and at that period on good grounds, exempted 
from the operation of the Factory Act. We are not now about 
to discuss the question of this exemption generally. We limit 
ourselves to the case of the Lace Trade, the continued exemption 
of which excites great regret and dissatisfaction. The manufac- 
turers of silk, cotton, wool, or flax,to whom the provisions of 
the Factory Act are judiciously applied, have found their trade, 
through the exemption of the lace trade from the operation 
of this Act, subjected to a most unjust competition and serious 
disadvantage in the labour market. On the other hand, those 
excellent persons who for years have been striving to improve 
the condition of our working-classes, and to provide Factory 
workers some relief to the gloom of constant labour and con- 
finement, have been appalled to observe in the lace trade a revival 
of the old Lancashire factory system, with all] its hardships, misery, 
and toil. 4 

For some time past the subject has attracted the serious atten- 
tion of thoughtful and humane men residing in the lace district ; 
but it was not until the movement recently organized by one of 
the most active and benevolent men' in the county, that public 
feeling upon the matter found expression. Meetings have been 
held on several occasions, investigations have been pursued, 


* T. B. Chariton, Esq., of Chilwell Hall, Notts. 
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evidence collated, and every effort made to place the facts in 
their true light, and to ascertain whether any remedy was 
required, and what remedy it would be most politic and prac- 
ticable to apply. Finally, a petition, sigaed by ten thousand of 
the most wealthy and respectable persons in Nottingham, and 
praying for the intervention of the legislature on behalf of the 
lace-workers, has been presented to Parliament. There could 
not be a more favourable moment. The House of Commons 
has shewn its deep sense of the importance of the physical and 
moral condition of the hands working in factories, and of regu- 
lating factory labour on one simple uniform principle, by passing, 
with a majority of 226 to 39, the second reading of Mr. Crook’s 
bill for placing Bleach-works under the Factory Act; and, as it 
is probable the subject of the lace trade will be under discussion 
by the time this article appears, it may be as well if we briefly 
shew the nature of the appeal made to parliament on behalf 
of the lace-workers, by giving an epitome of what is developed 
in the evidence published by the last Parliamentary Commission 
(Burns’ Report, 1842), and by reference to cases within our own 
indirect knowledge. 

In calling public attention to the painful case of the lace 
factory hands, the object of the people of Nottingham is to 
obtain for their protection and improvement, those judicious 
legislative enactments which have promoted the health, security, 
and happiness of the workers in the cotton and other trades, 
under the Factory Act. This object is simple and intelligible. 
It is not for the introduction of a special individual law for the 
benefit of these workers, but rather for the extension of enact- 
ments that are now in force. 

Before referring to the “ Reasons why Lace Factories should not 
be Exempt from the Factory Act,” it may be as well to state 
that those bills brought before parliament from time to time, 
from 1802 to 1856, of which the chief Act was that of 1844, 
known by the name of the “ Factory Act,” were prepared mainly 
with the view to prevent in all cotton, silk, wool, and flax mills, 
the overworking of women, children, and young persons under 
eighteen years of age; to give the children the opportunity of 
regular school attendance ; and to provide generally for the health, 
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comfort, safety, and protection of the hands in these mills. 
Lace mills, among others, were exempted from all the excellent 
and moderate provisions of this Factory Act, which settled the 
extent of factory labour at the rate of sixty hours a-week. 

Under the circumstances and peculiar position of the trade at 
these periods (1833, 1844), this exemption certainly seems to have 
been justifiable. Indeed, there existed an insuperable difficulty to 
legislation. The great principle which rules the application of 
the Factory Act is, that it shall only interfere with labour en- 
gaged in factories moved by steam or water power. Hand 
labour is excluded ; and, as the majority of lace machines in 1844 
were still worked by hand, it was felt to be an act of great hard- 
ship, anid tending fatally to check the development of the trade, 
to subject the few enterprising lace manufacturers who had 
applied steam power to their facturies, to the restrictions of the 
Factory Act, while the great body of the trade were left free and 
unrestrained. Under these circumstances, legislation was very 
wisely postponed. But it was only postponed until the time had 
arrived when it might justly and safely proceed. The exceptional 
state of 1833 or 1844 no longer exists. Steam power is univer- 
sally applied in all lace factories, and the time may therefore be 
fairly said to have at length arrived, when the continued ex- 
emption of the trade from the judicious restrictions of the Factory 
Act shall be reconsidered. 

One inevitable consequence of such an exemption has been, 
that in this vast branch of factory manufacture, employing many 
thousand hands in the aggregate, flagrant abuses of excessive 
labour and long confinement in heated rooms, continue to be 
practised with impunity. 

We have no time to stop to inquire why parliament has not 
interfered soonér. Blue-Books are notoriously dull reading, though 
they may contain the very germs of the history of modern 
England ; and the Blue-Book of 1842, upon the “ Employment 
of Children,” would seem te have met the fate too frequently 
reserved for subjects of such pressing social interest. But, forgot- 
ten or neglected since 1842, we are confident of one thing, tliat 
all who will take the trouble to read the evidence we purpose 


‘to extract, will admit that they could not have conceived there 


should exist in England, and in the face of an act of parliament 
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passed specially for the protection of factory hands, a system: 
of factory labour which imposed upon the employed such cruel 
and varied distress. 

The lace trade, as a whole, comprehends a variety of occupa- 
tions, and employs about 135,000 hands, Lace is first made in 
the factories by the self-acting steam machines, which are closely: 
watched by men who rectify errors as they arise, the machine 
being so exquisitely perfect that no part of the actual work 
requires to be done by the mechanic, This is the first and 
chief process, and it is here in these factory work-rooms, in a 
temperature of 75° and 80° of heat, that children from the age of 
seven or eight years, with women and young persons, aré 
employed twelve, sixteen, and twenty hours a-day, as “ winders,” 
“ threaders,” and “jackers-off,” labours which it would be tedious 
to describe in detail. It is here the great primary evil that 
taints all other branches of the trade is to be detected. We 
mean the system of unrestricted and irregular labour. The 
general rule of lace factories is, that the engine runs from 4 a.m. 
till midnight, except on Friday, when it runs all night without 
cessation, and on Saturday, when it stops at 8 p.m.; but fre- 
quently, when trade is active, every night in the week is a 
Friday night in these factories. 

The second process in the work is bleaching. The lace is sent 
to the bleach-yards, situated usually in the suburbs or country, 
and there prepared for the third process, which is the stiffening or 
starching in the “‘ getting-up-rooms ;”* a most severe labour, em+ 
ploying a large number of children of tender years and women, in 
rooms built for the purpose, and heated by steam, in damp 
weather and in winter, to a temperature of 85° and 90° It is 
impossible to mistake the peculiar tallow complexion of the 
women and children engaged in this occupation. They are also 
remarkably susceptible of cold, and of all affections of the lungs. 

Then we arrive at the warehouse system. Like all other 
branches of the trade, the labour here is affected more or less by 
the produce of the factories. When trade is brisk, and the factories 

* These rooms were included in Mr. Crook’s original Bill, but we regret to 
see that the bill now before Parliament does not include them. We trust 
that in committee this oversight will be corrected, and the claims not only of 
humanity, but of bare justice to the Bleachers and Dyers, fully satisfied. 
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in full play, the warehouses, like the bleach-yards and the getting- 
up rooms, are never at rest. Day and night the work goes on. 
The times are favourable. Profits are increasing. It is a Utopia 
of wealth and toil. 

In these warehouses, little girls are employed from the earliest 
age as “ drawers,” “clippers,” and “ scollopers ;” while the women 
from eighteen to thirty perform the duties of “jenniers,” 
“purlers,” “menders,” “folders,” “carders,” and “ patterners.” 
Between eight and ten thousand children and young women are 
employed in these warehouses ; but this is not all, for in addition 
to these, there are employed by a number of women, who take 
“ piece-work ” in at their own homes, a vast number of children, 
who are sent by their parents to work as scollopers as soon as they 
can “tie a knot or thread a needle.” It is needless to say that in 
these close, crowded, and ill-ventilated rooms, the utmost amount 
of work that they are physically capable of is daily exacted from 
these little workers, 

Such is the system of labour in the lace trade, found by Mr. 
Grainger, to a certain extent, existing in 1842, but practised with 
increased vigour and extortion in the present day. 

In the following remarks, it must be borne in mind that we 
speak only:of lace factories, as distinct from lace warehouses and 
getting-up-rooms, because it is in the unrestricted factory system 
of labour that we must look for the root of the evil. 

It would appear, then, from the evidence collected by Mr. 
Grainger in 1842, and confirmed by recent inquiry, that children 
were and are employed in lace factories from a very early age. 
Thirty-five cases, taken indiscriminately, returned an average of 
84 years of age as the period when factory labour is commenced, 
So severe and irregular are the hours of work, and conse- 
quently of rest and meals, that health and strength become rapidly 
impaired, and frequently give way after ashort trial. ‘The hours 
of work,” remarks Mr, Grainger in his able report, “are so irre- 
gular that it is impossible to speak of them with exact precision. 
The children who ‘thread’ are liable to be called upon during the 
whole of the time the machines are at work, whether this be 
during 16, 20, or 22 hours out of the 24.” 

Indeed, the physical appearance and condition of all children 
employed in the lace trade is in general far below the average of 
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factory children: stunted in growth, sometimes deformed, weak 
and sickly, and unusually susceptible of disease, which they have 
no strength to resist, lace children look victims to excessive con- 
stitutional debility. 

Mr. Grainger continues to remark upon the hours of work :— 


“The children are sent for at one, two, three, or four in the 
morning (Nos. 31, 41, 44, 103, 211); they often stop till eleven, 
twelve, and one at night (See Nos. 60, 113, 116, 218). It very 
commonly happens that the threaders are up the whole of Friday 
night from the cause already stated (Nos. 39, 111, 219). One 
child, eleven years old, whom I questioned on a Friday, and who 
worked in a very ill-regulated factory, Broad Marsh, Nottingham, 
had come at nine in the morning, and expected to stop till two 
the next afternoon (No. 43). 

“52. Although these poor children are subject to such harassing 
toil, and although it constantly happens that, from the uncertain 
time when they will be wanted, they are kept waiting in the facto- 
ries and shops, there is no provision made, in any one instance, for 
them to lie down and rest or sleep during these intervals in the 
nights. There is neither bed, nor mattress, nor blankets; they 
are obliged to sleep on the floor, if there is room, or under the 
table, or on the carriage-boxes, or on the old jackets belonging to 
the men (Nos. 41, 46, 79, 80). It is in such instances no exag- 
geration to affirm, that these boys are, in a Christian country, 
treated as if they were mere brute animals. 

“53. In many of the better regulated factories there are rules, 
according to which no machine is to be threaded for after a cer- 
tain hour at night, and more rarely not before a certain hour in 
the morning. But, even with these restrictions, the children are 
kept till ten or eleven p.m., and are required at four or five a.m.” 


These are very painful truths, but they are perfectly applicable 
to the system practised in the present day. 

The following is a fair specimen of the irregularity of the work 
and of the hardships “ threaders” have to endure :— 


“THOMAS WALLACE (12 years old) works for Mr. Squires; has 
been a threader altogether five years; can read a little; cannot 
write ; came this morning at a quarter to five; has generally no 
time for breakfast, eats it when he can; one hour for dinner, 
no time for tea; will leave about half-past nine p.m.; will come 
at four a.m. to-morrow; gets very tired—is tired now (half-past 
five p.m.) ; sleeps when he can—sometimes on the floor if there is 
room ; there is no room or place for the boys to lie down upon— 
sometimes they put the carriage-boxes on the floor to lie on; they 
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get a rap on the head now and then—the stick is like a ruler ; 
never knew a boy killed ; there have been three accidents at this 
yoill within five months—the first was a thumb broke; the second 
was a broken arm; in the third, a boy wound up to the top of the 
shop—he had his arm broken in three places, the ribs fractured, 
and the back very much hurt ; his name was George White, and 
he was ten years old; he worked for Mr. Woodhouse—he was 
nearly killed, Witness would be glad if the labour was shortened.” 


Very much to the same effect is the evidence of John Barnes :— ~ 


“Joun Barnes (14 years old); can read; can write a little ; 
goes to a Church Sunday-school ; has been altogether at Sunday- 
school about eight years; never went to a day-school, or to an 
evening-school, because he had no time; has been a threader 
about five years ; is sometimes called at one or two in the mor- 
ning—at any time they like—just when they are off; is also re- 
quired often to begin to thread late at night ; it was twelve last 
night and thenight before when he got home ; came yesterday moi- 
ning at eleven a.m. ; came this morning at seven a.m. ; expects to 
leave at eight p.m. ; gets his meals just asit happens ; if there is 
time they have them at home—if not they are sent here. Over- 
looked by men who worked the machines ; sometimes they get the 
strap ; has known a boy beat by a young man with the fists. The 
work tries the eyes; he sees sparks, and when he shuts his eyes, 
red spots, It is a deal worse by candlelight than daylight ; it 
makes the eyes smart to look at them ; has not good health—feels 
sick when he gets up in the morning—is very short of his age ; 
gets sleepy at the work.” 


So is also that of — 


“James Carr (13 years old). Has been a threader two 
years in all—one year and a half here, The mill works from 
4 am. till 12 at night; has sometimes stopped from 4 am. 
ull 8 pm., or 9 p.m.; this when there has been a good 
‘deal of work. Sometimes has not had time to go home and 
get his meals; or he runs home and gets them as quickly as 
possible; when there has been so much to do, it generally 

appens that there is nothing to do the next day, or there 
may be war | half-a day’s work. Has never worked two or three 
days together, from 4 am. till 8 p.m, but has worked, 
though rarely very hard, for two or three days together ; generally, 
ifhe comes at 4 a.m., goes home at 9 for breakfast, and stops 
half an hour; sometimes leaves off work at 4 p.m,; has no 
regular time for dinner ; goes home for that when he ean. Came 
towork this morning at 2 a,m., but could not get in because 
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the engine does not start till 4 a.m. Is a bad one at 
getting up; sometimes gets up at 2 a.m., sometimes not till 
8 a.m. It was moonlight this morning, and so he thought it 
was almost breakfast-time ; went this morning to breakfast at 
9, and came back at half-past ; does not know when he shall 
go to his dinner—perhaps sha’n’t get to their dinner to-day. 
Expects to stay till 12 at night this day, because there are a 
good many machines coming off. Is obliged to be running very 
often backwards and forwards, to see about the work ; came to 
work yesterday at half-past 8 a.m.—didn’t go at all to his 
dinner; had it sent to him; eat it in the fire-hole, where the 
boiler is, at 2 p.m.; gets tired and sleepy at nights sometimes ; 
goes to sleep occasionally at his work, and then the man taps them 
with the stick they shake the carriages with. Some of the men 
beat the boys very much, and some never touch them ; has often 
had a good beating. If the boysare beaten they do not complain 
to Mr. Marshall the overlooker, or to Mr. Moore ; he don’t like to 
tell the master or the overlooker either. Not many daysago Mr. 
Marshall saw one of the men beat a boy, and he said if he beat 
the boys he would send him away ; has never been asked by Mr. 
Marshall or by Mr, Moore whether he was much beaten ; if Mr. 
Moore knew that any man beat the boys he would dismiss him ; 
but the boys don’t like to complain, because, if they say they 
will tell Mr. Marshall, they will hammer them worse.” 


Mr. William Hinde, who has been “all his life among the 
lace-makers,” gives us his experience :— 


“Mr. Witt1AM HInpe, (29 years old.\—Among the small 
masters we have each one or two machines; it is the custom for 
one set of children to work for two or three masters; the masters 
often live a long way from each other; children have often to go 
one or two miles; from Snenton to Radford is one mile and a 
half; from Snenton to Hyson Green two miles or better; they 
are always wanted when the machine comes off, whatever may be 
the hour of the day or night ; they are required just as much by 
night as by day, unless the men will accommodate the children, 
which is very rarely done, especially when trade is good; when 
there has been a good pattern, and the machine in constant use, 
the children have scarcely a bit of peace; they have no regular 
time for meals, no time for nothing; when ene machine is off 
another is on; was himself formerly a threader, and then a 
winder ; has often gone at six in the morning, and has had no 
time to get any thing to eat, except a mouthful now and then, ti 
three or four in the afternoon ; it is the same now when trade is 
good; the children have no regular time for meals; they have 
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their food sent to them, and they eat when they can, some have 
nothing bat a bit of bread; there is no more regular time for 
sleeping than for eating; the children often lie down in the 
middle of the shop floor when it is warm ; thinks hundreds have 
been sent to the grave by this work; it is enough to kill the 
children, going half fed and clothed to work in the night at this 
time of the year; (the thermometer last night was 10° !)” 


Not the least of their miseries is, that the heat and bad venti- 
lation in the work-rooms render the children peculiarly suscep- 
tible to cold ; while the irregularity of their meal-hours, and their 
want of rest, destroys their physical powers. 


“ Children employed as threaders,” remarks Mr. Grainger, “are 
subject to all the evils of the manufacturing process, in their most 
aggravated form ; they are in an especial manner liable to night- 
work ; they are, from the irregularity of the work, constantly ex- 
posed to the vicissitudes of the weather at all hours ; the regularity 
of their meals is incessantly disturbed, an evil of the greatest 
magnitude in the case of growing children ; they occasionally lose 
a meal altogether, having no time to fetch it, or even to eat it if 
sent ; they suffer, with few exceptions, either from the heat and 
effluvia of the factory, or from the confined air of the rocms in 
which they work, and in the winter nights from severe cold. 
When I visited Nottingham the thermometer was as low as 10°, 
to which temperature a large number of children were exposed in 
going to or returning from their work in the night. The conse- 
quence is, that the constitution is frequently seriously impaired. 
The majority of those children whom I[ saw were pale and un- 
healthy-looking, and several were of diminutive stature.” 


To this list of calamities is to be added the precocious depravity 
and vice which the system of night labour encourages. We 
quote Mr. Grainger once more :— 


“In the town of Nottingham, all parties, clergy, police, manu- 
facturers, workpeople, and parents, agree that the present mode 
of employing children and young persons as threaders and winders, 
is a most fertile source of immorality. There can, in fact, be but 
few states more immediately leading to vice and profligacy. Chil- 
dren of both sexes are called out of their parents’ houses at all 
hours of the night, and it is quite uncertain how long they may 
be required—whether for two hours or the whole night—a ready 
and unanswerable excuse for staying out is furnished (No. 138). 
The threaders, who are usually boys, and the winders, who are 
generally girls, are required at the same time, and thus they have 
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every facility for forming improper connections. The natural 
results of such a noxious system are but too apparent, and must 
have contributed in no slight degree to the immorality which, 
according to the opinion universally expressed, prevails to a most 
awful extent in Nottingham. In addition to the immediate evils 
to the children themselves, the domestic peace and comfort of 
the families of which they are members are sacrificed to this most 
unnatural state of things.” 


Mr. W. Enfield is of opinion that the night-work is “ particu- 
larly injurious to the health as well as to the morals of the young.” 
The Rector of St. Peter’s, Nottingham, believes the system to 
Jead to “great moral evil.” The Rev. B. Carpenter declares, that 
the system which “permits such facility of intercourse between 
boys and girls at such late hours of the night, and the absence of 
all proper supervision and restraint, have the most injurious and 
demoralizing effects.” Archdeacon Wilkinson expresses a similar 
opinion, in the most forcible language ; while the governor of the 
local House of Correction substantiates those views. 


“Ts governor of the Nottingham House of Correction; was 
formerly in the lace trade. In the town the number of juvenile 
offenders and prostitutes is very large, especially the latter ; thinks 
that the late aad irregular hours to which threaders and winders 
are subject, leads directly or indirectly to crime and vicious habits, 
The great evils of the system are—first, that it affords an excuse 
for boys and girls to be absent from home at all hours of the 
night ; and, secondly, that it causes idle and irregular habits, as 
the children, especially the threaders, are unoccupied many hours 
in the day.”— Evidence of D. M. Jackson, Esq. 


In addition to this mass of unanswerable facts, we have occa- 
sionally the unwilling evidence of the masters themselves :— 
Mr. S. W. Moore, fol. 9, states— 


“The regular hours of work at this mill are from 4 a.m. to 12 
at night; believes these are the regular hours in this neighbour- 
hood ; sometimes the mill is worked all night; in this mill it is 
only done to make up loss of time from an accident; it is the 
common practice to work once in the week, viz., Friday, all night ; 
in those cases they leave off at 8 pm, on the Saturday ; and so the 
twenty-hours a-day, for which the steam-power is hired, is made 
up ; in this manufactory, work closes on Saturday at 6 p.m.; it is 
the custom in the trade to have two sets of men, but not two sets 
of children; in this manufactory, it is the rule that the night-work 
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is divided between two sets of children, so that the set which comes 
at 4 am. will leave earlier in the evening than the other set 
which comes at 8 a.m,; any machine coming off after 10 p.m. is 
not got on till the next morning, so that, according to witness’s 
belief and orders, the children are not required at the work later 
than 10 p.m,; in consequence of the uncertainty of the piece of 
lace coming off the machine, the children must be within call ; 
and therefore, although the time of actual labour does not exceed 
six or eight hours a-day, yet the children cannot avail themselves 
of the intervals for any useful purpose or education.” 


This is important evidence, as it describes in moderate terms 
the system of the present day. We conclude our selection from 
the Blue-Book with the opinion, on the social evils of the present 
system, of one of the most distinguished members of the lace 
trade, Mr. W. Felkin, F.L.S., whose practical acquaintance with 
the working of the system gives great weight and importance 
to his words. He states generally, as regards the children em- 
ployed in the lace mills at Nottingham :— 


“The children themselves seem to suffer, so far as a non-pro- 
fessional person can judge, in this district, from scrofula, indiges- 
tion, and defective eyesight ; and, as regards females of the adult 
age, complaints of ill-health, * * ,* * * * Children entering 
upon the course described at the age of eight, and often as early 
as four years of age, and for years, never having been in bed 
before ten, and more frequently later, must suffer in their consti- 
tution and development. The employment of these children is 
such, that they have neither the opportunity of having exercise 
nor aceess to the free air. Parental control is almost destroyed ; 
and, consequently, the responsibility of parents is scarcely felt. 
When there are several children in a family so employed, the 

ents become dependent on their offspring ; filial reverence is 

ittle shown, and the results are such so as to inflict one of the 
deepest evils to which the social state of this town is subjected— 
the almost total independence of the rising generation of any 
superior control. It is palpable that these children can receive 
no moral or intellectual cultivation during the week-day—the 
Sabbath school is the only resource ; in order to take advantage 
of which the children are deprived of the only day that remains 
to them in the week for exercise and rest, being subjected during 
almost the whole of the Sabbath to confinement and mental 
Jabour. This is always irksome and often intolerable, and the 
mecessary consequence is, that the very truths and principles so 
essential to their well-being, and which under proper circum- 
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stances they might so easily be taught to receive with delight, 
they listen to with dislike ; as early as possible they escape from 
the restraint, and form connections which tend to their ruin,” 


We are quite aware that all this evidence refers to a period 
nearly twenty years ago, and that, by bringing it forward on this 
occasion, we subject ourselves to the charges of exaggeration and 
misrepresentation of existing facts, No doubt we shall be told, 
that the state of trade is now vastly different to what it was in 
1841, That the small, ill-built, and ill-ventilated workshops 
of that period, scattered about the town, have given place to 
spacious factories and warehouses, where the workers can enjoy 
every comfort—they can get. That infant labour has materially 
decreased ; that when trade is good wages are high, and hands so 
scarce that they impose terms upon the masters; and that the 
causes which gave effect to the evidence we have quoted no 
longer exist. We are quite prepared to hear these views urged 
even in parliament. It is always the first resource of those who 
support an abuse to deny all the facts brought forward for amend- 
ment. But we reply, that the evil of which we complain has 
“grown with the growth and strengthened with the strength” of 
the lace trade, In 184], there were scarcely one thousand steam 
machines, Now there are upwards of five thousand, and the 
better the trade, and the higher the rate of wages, the more 
severe are the hardships and toil imposed upon the employed, 
The struggle for life among the work-people is so great, their 
habitual indigence so keen, that the extra shilling or two a-week 
renders them insensible to their own, and callous to their chil- 
dren’s additional sufferings. It reconciles their miserable selves 
to more hours of arduous toil, and satisfies their conscience for the 
evils they permit to be inflicted upon others. 

But is it quite true that the lace trade of 1860 is not the lace 
trade of 1841? Is it not a fact, that the system of periodical 
and excessive labour prevalent in 1841, is precisely the system 
practised in 1860? The only distinction between the two periods 
is, that now we have large steam factories instead of small work~ 
shops. -But under steam power, work is really more severe than 
when effected by hand. Before a steam machine, running with 
steady velocity and ever producing, there is no relief to mind or 
body. No momentary relaxation of either. The attention must 
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never be distracted. Work you must, whether you will or not, 
and managers and overlookers in a factory take very good care 
that work you shall. 

But the majority of these large steam factories are nothing but 
“warrens ” of separate workshops. Let off room by room to petty 
individual manufacturers, their only advantage is to concen- 
trate in one spot the vice and misery which, under the old system, 
were scattered over a wider space. The hands employed are, 
in all respects of age and sex, identical with those found to 
be employed in 1841. In point of fact, we find in the lace 
factories of the present day, with very few and honourable excep- 
tions, of which we may mention Mr. Heathcoat of Tiverton, and 
one or two more in Derby and Notts, the same “ profanation of 
labour for selfish purposes,” the same stint and irregularity in the 
hours for rest and for meals, the same unrestricted and exhaustive 
night-work, the same crowding together of boys and girls, the same 
absence of cleanliness, instruction, and restraint; in a word, the 
same depravity, misery, and sin. 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact number of lace machines at 
work in Nottingham during the active period of trade. The 
lowest estimate gives ahout four thousand, the highest six thousand. 
About eighty factories contain these machines, and give employ- 
ment to upwards of six thousand women, children, and young 
persons under eighteen years of age. To arrive at any thing like 
the exact number of children under thirteen years of age, the 
period fixed by the Factory Act for full time work, employed in 
the trade, is impossible in the present imperfect and inaccessible 
state of information, but an average can be deduced from the 
following figures. At a lace factory in Nottingham containing 
sixty machines, the number recently obtained of hands employed 
was as follows :— 


Brass bobbin-winders (women from 18 to 30 years of age), 7 
Threaders (boys from 7 to 14 years of age), - - - 21 
Jackers-off (boys from 7 to 14 years of age), - ~ « 7 
Wood bobbin-winders (girls from 9 to 18 years of age), - 30 
Doublers (girls from 9 to 18 yearsofage), - - = 30 


Total 95 
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Thus, sixty machines employ, exclusive of adult men, ninety- 
five women and children and young persons under fifteen years of 
age—an average of about one-and-a-half to a machine; which, 
taking the lowest estimate of the number of lace machines in 
Nottingham, would give upwards of six thousand women, children, 
and young persons, employed in the trade, of which one-half 
may fairly be set down as children of a tender age, who never 
attend day-school, are comparatively uncared for and without in- 
struction, and free from parental control. 

In the best conducted lace factories, establishments where the 
system of double sets of hands and relays of children is fairly 
carried out, the ordinary hours of work are most trying and 
severe. The first set of hands commence at 4 a.m., and work 
till 9 a.m.; then the second set work from 9am.tolpm. At 
1.30 p.m. the first set recommence and work till 6 p.m. ; and at 
6 p.m. the second set return and work till 1 am. But these 
regularly fixed hours for work are really no test that the system 
is applied to all the hands. For instance, in most lace factories 
the “ brass bobbin-winders,” the “ jackers-off,” and “ threaders,” 
are, from the peculiar nature of their duties, essentially irregular 
in their hours. Sometimes they are kept seventeen or eighteen 
hours at a stretch, and at others not more than nine or ten. 

But, allowing that these are the ordinary hours of labour in 
well-conducted factories with “double sets” of hands, what, 
we ask, are the extraordinary hours of labour in these and other 
factories that have not the reputation of being well conducted, 
during a period of activity in trade? Even under these hours, 
with a double set of hands, it is impossible for the children to 
find time for school attendance, or to get any thing like the proper 
amount of relaxation and repose their tender years demand. But 
the vast majority of lace-manufacturers are men who are not in a 
position to afford a “double set” of hands; and the consequence 
is, they work their hands from twelve to sixteen and twenty hours 
daily. The relative position of these petty manufacturers with their 
hands, is much the same as that was of the Lancashire cotton- 
spinners, whose earnings, before the Factory Act was passed, de- 
pended upon the lengthof time they could keep the children at work. 
It was to correct the abuses of this very system in cotton mills that 
Parliament originally interposed in 1833, and yet in 1860 we 
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have it in all its rank rapacity in the lace trade! Indeed, in 
periods of activity in the lace trade, it is notorious that even 
in the best-conducted factories the struggle for “profit” is 
so determined that the very principle of good managemeut, of 
which we hear so much, viz., the double sets or relays of hands, is 
habitually disregarded in the case of the children and young 
persons, who are compelled to remain night after night either in 
the work-rooms, or outside on the steps and landings of the mill, 
huddled together, boys and girls indiscriminately, in order to be 
at hand when required, to fill and refill the “bobbins” as they 
empty. 

This occurs as often in winter asin summer; and the scene, as 
well as the suffering, is best left to the imagination. 

The evidence we are now about to quote, shows that we have 
not overstated the actual case of the lace-workers as it exists at 
the present day. We suppress all names, for obvious reasons. 
It has been collected too recently. 





“ET , age 15 years, a threader; began to work when 
twelve years old, used to work from 6 a.m. to 1 and 2 a.m., and 
often later. Meal-times very irregular, depending on time when 
bobbins are empty ; has sometimes been called out of bed at 12 
at night, and at 4 and 5 am. four or five times a-week ; he was 
obliged to get up or he would lose his place; has been in the 
factory from 4 p.m. till 12 at night, and often till 4 o’clock the 
next morning.” 


The mother of this boy admitted that the work exhausted the 
child to such a degree, that he must have “gone off” if his father 
had not taken him away from the factory he was first employed in. 


“THomas ——, age 15 years; now works a lace machine ; left 
last place on account of the many hours he had to work ; was a 
threader at eleven years of age; went to work at 5 a.m., and 
worked frequently till 12 at night; has worked the whole time; 
has been in the factory frequently for seventeen hours at a time ; 
never came out ; took his meals in the factory ; was at the factory 
next morning at 5 am.; about eighteen ‘threaders’ and seven 
or eight ‘jackers-off’ all from seven to sixteen years of age, 
worked the same hours; there were also about filty doublers, 
wood bobbin and cotton winders, all girls from eight years old 
upwards, employed for twelve hours a Say 


y- 
“Mary ANNE is a doffer at —— factory ; works twelve 
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hours a-day; there are about forty other girls working same 
hours. 

“ MATTHEW , is a threader at Mr. factory ; began to 
work at nine years of age; his hours were from 4 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
but has often stopped till 12 at night. 

“ JOSEPH (age, 13 years) is a threader at Messrs. 
factory ; began to work at eight years of age; works regularly 
from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m., with one hour for meals. Six other boys, 
some older, some younger than himself, work the same hours, 

“ GEORGE (age, 14 years) is a threader at —— factory; 
began work at ten years of age; has worked from 6 p.m. to 6 
a.m. when wanted; has worked these hours five nights a-week 
for two months. 

“A. B (age, 14 years) is a jacker-off; began to work 
when nine years old; hours of work at Messrs. ——— factory very 
irregular; works generally from 4 a.m. to 7 p.m., with an hour 
and a half for meals; when busy, often works till 10.30 p.m. and 
12 at night. This boy was a pale, sickly, deformed creature, 
apparently not ten years of age. 

“ JOHN (age, 15 years) is a threader ; began to work when 
twelve years of age; works from 6 am. to 5 p.m.; often stays 
till 9 p.m.; works sometimes fourteen hours a-day. 

“ WILLIAM (age, 12 years) is a winder and threader at 
——; began to work when seven years of age ; works from 8 a.m. 
till 8 p.m.; but if a frame comes off at 9 p.m., works till then ; has 
worked all night frequently ; took his meals in the factory ; and 
has often worked as late as 12 at night, and sometimes 2 in the 
morning. 

“ ELIZABETH (age, 25 years), has worked in different 
‘getting-up’ rooms since she was nine years old; for six years 
worked for » who employed a great number of girls and 
women; she worked from 4 am. till 12 and 1 a.m. at night, for 
weeks and months together ; when the girls worked till 12 and 1 
at night, they did not go till 8 next morning; left this place on 
account of the many and late hours. 

“ FREDERICK ——- (age, 10 years) is a threader at ; works 
from 4 a.m. till 10 p.m., with two hours for meals; says he shall 
soon work till 12 or 1 at night; there is another threader younger 
than he is, about eight or nine years old, has worked for a twelve- 
month same hours. 

“ FREDERICK ~— (age, 11 years) isa jacker-off at 
from 5 am. to 1 am., with two hours for meals. 

“ THOMAS® (age, 13 years) is a threader and winder at 
Messrs. factory ; goes to work at 4.30 am., and works as 
late as 12 at night when required to do so, which is two or three 
‘times a-week.” 
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The whole of the above evidence has been taken casually 
within the last few months, and could be increased a thousand-fold. 

But what does it matter so long as these petty manufacturers 
can increase their earnings! Out of twenty-four boys taken 
indiscriminately from different lace factories in Nottingham, we 
found recently, that only one was thirteen years of age, when he 
frequently worked on an average ninety hours a-week. All the 
other boys, working more or less, were under the age of thirteen, 
the age that the Factory Act, upon the highest medical authority, 
declares to be only then equal to a similar labour of sixty hours 
a-week. 

We have said nothing special hitherto about the employment 
of women and girls in the lace warehouses, &. We need only 
direct attention to the medical evidence (f. 54, &c.), collected 
with great care by Mr. Grainger, and shewing the peculiar and 
distressing diseases to which young girls and women are subject 
from the lengthened employment imposed upon them in heated 
and crowded rooms. It is painful in the highest degree, and 
will excite every sympathy on their behalf. With the exception 
of a class of workers called “lace-runners,” the employment, 
and we may add the sufferings, of those who work at lace ware- 
houses, is at present much what it was at the period of Mr, 
Grainger’s investigations. 

Talk of the abolition of negro slavery! We wonder if any 
members of that excellent society were ever engaged in the lace 
trade? Such senseless indifference to the miseries and sufferings 
of our own labouring poor, and so much compassion for the 
victims of oppression and injustice in South Carolina, is like 
Peter Plymley’s illustrations of the Pecksniff who “subscribed 
liberally to hospitals, gave broth and blankets to beggars, wept 
over charity sermons, and then went home and beat his wife 
and children.” 

Contrast for a moment the moderate and excellent system of 
labour enforced in all mills subject to the wise provisions of the 
Factory Act; and in the case of children under thirteen years of 
age, combined with daily school instruction, with the destructive 
licence and indiscriminate toil this lace trade encourages and 
permits. 

The Factory Act restricts the hours of labour of all women and 
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young persons, under eighteen years of age, to ten and a halt 
hours a-~day—refuses to permit any person under sixteen to work 
without a surgical certificate that he or she is equal to the work 
required of them—requires the attendance at school for half the 
day, every day but Saturday, of all children between eight and 
thirteen years of age working in the mill—enforces the secure 
fencing off of all parts of the machinery considered to be dan- 
gerous, and near to which children or young persons are liable 
to pass—contains provisions for the cleanliness of the mill, and 
various regulations to ensure caution in the managers, and com- 
fort and protection for the hands. Finally, it secures the care- 
ful inspection of each mill at least twice in each year, to 
see that the provisions of the act are fully and fairly carried out. 
But in the lace factories, what have we but a system of unlimited 
labour without education, without protection from accidents or 
disease—without a test of age, strength, or physical condition— 
without reference to mental improvement or moral welfare, and 
with no other limit to the duration of employment than physical 
inability to work longer. 

One consequence of such an enormous evil is the almost 
total disruption of domestic ties, and the moral degradation of 
those subject to its pernicious influence. Such living results 
may be witnessed, to an astounding extent, any Saturday night 
in the market-place at Nottingham; where, exchanging coarse 
oaths and ribald jests with boys, we can study the character of 
thousands of the—present and—future “ Mothers of England!” 

We may pity these poor boys and wretched girls, immersed in 
ignorance and degrading vice; but they are such as the neglect 
of the legislature has made them. Vicious indulgence is the lot 
to which they have been condemned. But we will not believe 
that they are indifferent to the benefits a better system would 
confer. At least let us make an effort to wean them from their 
evil courses. Give them the protection of the government, 
secure to them moderate relaxation and rest, the relish of pure 
air and healthful exercise, the chance of instruction when 
young, and all those benefits which children employed under the 
Factory Act enjoy abundantly, but which are known only to these 
by hearsay, and we shall find that the intelligence which is now 
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perverted to evil purposes, will become subservient to a higher 
and nobler influence. 

But, apart from these social considerations, there is a practical 
defect in the present system of unrestricted labour in lace fac- 
tories, that presses the matter home to the bosom and business 
of every manufacturer under the Factory Act. We allude to the 
unreasonable advantage the lace-manufacturer enjoys in the 
selection of hands. 

In the cotton-doubling and silk-winding trades, the effect of 
this advantage is felt to a pernicious extent. Free to work all 
his hands as many hours in the day as he finds it profitable, 
the lace manufacturer can afford to pay them a higher rate 
of wages, and he enters the labour market with a superiority 
commanding that market, and which no one out of the trade cau 
compete against. The extra shilling a-week tempts away the 
most intelligent children from the neighbouring cotton or silk 
mills under the Factory Act; and thus subjects one manufacturer, 
limited by law to certain hours of work, to the unfair competition 
of a rival who can offer to the parents unrestricted employment 
for their children. It will even happen that, in one part of a 
mill let to several occupiers, certain occupiers who double cotton 
or wind silk exclusively will be under the Factory Act; while 
certain others engaged in precisely the same trades, but who 
make lace in addition, are upon this account held exempt from 
the operations of the Act, and so, by reason of their being able 
to employ their hands unrestrictedly, beat their neighbours 
completely out of the labour market. Nay, more, it is not un- 
common for children refused at one room under the Factory Act, 
on account of their tender age or physical disabilities, to walk 
to the first lace-room in the mill, and, if trade is brisk, to be 
taken on to full work, day and night, without a single one of the 
educational advantages the Factory Act would have secured 
for them, had they been considered old enough or strong enough 
for half-day work under its provisions. 

The trath is, the whole system of lace-trade labour, in the 
presence of a Factory Act, is anomalous, cruel and unjust. 
There is hardly need for us to say whether it wants a remedy, 
or what remedy it wants. The answer is obvious. We have the 
grievance before us, and the remedy, simple and intelligible, is 
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at hand—an extension of the Factory Act. No doubt such a 
proposal will meet with strong opposition in the House of 
Commons. We shall hear a vast deal about the impolicy and 
ruin to trade of all legislative restrictions upon labour ; that 
the evils complained of will work their own cure ; and the question 
had much better be left to the ‘influence of public opinion, or 
to a mutual arrangement between Master and Man. In the 
face of such persistent methodical tyranny, sudden reliance upon 
spontaneous reform is delusive. It is like the brilliant thought 
of Sir Abel Handy.when his houseis in flames, that “perhaps it 
may go out of itself” Besides, public opinion is not of “ yester- 
day’s birth.” It was healthy and vigorous in 1842, when Mr. 
Grainger’s Report was published ; but we fail to see that it has 
exercised the slightest influence over the conduct of -the lace 
masters towards their hands. Do not let us be deceived—public 
opinion may be a very good check, but practical legislation is the 
better remedy. 

We are quite convinced that there are many most respectable 
and humane masters in the trade—we should be sorry to. think 
otherwise ; but, as Sydney Smith once remarked in the case 
of the chimney-sweeps, “even with good masters the trade is 
miserable, with bad ones it is not to be endured;” and the 
evidence we have quoted shows how many of that nature are til 
to be found in the lace trade. 

That the masters and men should unite and agree to a fair 
limitation of the hours of labour, is a very proper suggestion 
so far as it goes, but hardly sufficient to control the evil. In 
the first place, in what concerns “ legislation” for their juvenile 
hands, masters and men cannot always be trusted. Where the 
interests of master and man are identical, we may depend upon 
it, however specious their mutual arrangements appear, they 
must be ineffectual in their application. It is in the nature of 
things that they should be so. Without imputing any want of 
proper feeling to either, they are both too frequently perverted 
by prejudice, or rendered callous by custom. Besides the great 
difficulty in such an undertaking is to find two masters of the same 
opinion; and in the lace trade this would be greatly aggravated, 
because the small manufacturers are but workmen, whose daily live- 
lihood depends upon their daily gains. The majority of “ small, 
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men” in any trade are a perverse and impracticable race ; but in 
such a fluctuating trade as the lace trade, they would be found 
extremely difficult to deal with. It is impossible to convince them, 
that the very fluctuations of which they complain, are the inevit- 
able results of their excessive overwork and over-production in 
periods of demand. At such times, to needy men, the temptation 
of immediate profit, and perhaps large gain, would prove too 
powerful to be resisted. Under these circumstances, no mutual 
agreement as to the limitation of the hours of labour would 
ever prove an impediment to furtive profits. Qne man would 
always be taking advantage of another, till a general disregard 
of the provisions of the agreement would be tacitly admitted, 
and the evils of the present system revived in their intense 
enormity. 

We may rely upon it, that with such men as we are speaking of 
nothing effectual can be accomplished but by the aid of that 
“strong arm,” the law. Men of this class have a wholesome 
respect for an act of parliament that threatens the breeches- 
poeket. They look upon penalties to the Crown as an unprofitable 
investment of their dishonest gains; and although a few dis- 
reputable persons in those trades now under the Factory Act 
contrive occasionally to evade the law, and take every mean 
and petty advantage of their neighbours, and of their hands, 
that Lancashire keenness, or Yorkshire sagacity can suggest to 
an inventive mind ; yet, sooner or later, their misdeeds are justly 
brought home to them, and they are left to enjoy an oppor- 
tanity for the irreproachable exercise of a higher virtue, in aiding 
the funds of the Factory Schools.* 

But, to go back to the objections urged, against placing the 


* All penalties under the Factory Act are applied to the support of schools 
instructing factory children. It may not be inopportune to remark here, that 
the present rate of penalties under the Factory Act is lenient to a degree. 
Based originally upon the false premise that a master, in a case of infraction 
of the Act, would be responsible for every hand he employed, the penalties, 
fixed at 20s. to 40s. for ordinary offences, and made cumulative, were limited 
to £100, including costs, for any one offence on the same day. But two- 
thirds of the hands employed in most mills are adult males, exempt from the 
operations of the Act, while the great difficulty experienced in proving the 
tose in more than a few other cases of those liable to the Act, enables the 
offender too frequently to escape comparatively unpunished. The real object 
of the legislature (in 1533-44,) to proportion the penalty in some measure to 


the ill profit, was “smartly” defeated by the opponents of the bill, and it 
is yery rarely indeed that penalties which are at ali felt are ever inflicted. 
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lace trade under the Factory Act. The first great objection is, 
that the legislature has no right to interfere between master and 
servant. To this maxim we venture to oppose another of equal 
force and higher legal authority, that minors shall be protected, 
and that the legislature is bound to protect them. Besides, the 
question has been practically decided already, and the House of 
Commons cannot stop in this species of legislation. It dare not 
recede, it cannot stand still, it must advance. 

Then the next objection i is, that any restriction of labour will 
check production. Now, it is a matter of perfect notoriety, that 
the lace trade has always been subject to sudden and extreme 
fluctuations, due partly to the caprices of fashion, but mainly to 
reckless and excessive over-production in periods of demand. 
Even when lace machines were worked by hand, panics were of 
constant occurrence ; but since the introduction of steam power, 
new machines have been adopted, and all for the purpose of 
swelling this vast amount of excessive production whenever the 
opportunity occurs. At this very moment the trade is suffering 
from the relaxation inevitable from such efforts. Beyond all 
dispute, this excessive. over-production is the primary source of 
the frequent distress of the trade ; and under these circumstances 
we are not quite certain that, to some extent, a diminution of 
that production would be matter for regret. But it is not so 
much what is or what is.not for the immediate advantage of the 
trade, that parliament will be called upon to consider. It is 
whether it will continue to sanction the system by which this 
excessive production is maintained. 

We pass over the assertion that profits will be lessened if labour 
be restricted. It is sufficient to say, to that exploded argument 
the House of Commons will be impervious. Have profits decreas- 
ed in any one of those trades wherein labour has been restricted 
for the last thirty years? Why, the cotton trade never was so 
prosperous, profits never so extravagant as at the present moment ; 
and as for the worsted and wool trades, it is only the other day that 
the newspapers announced the purchase, by an eminent worsted 
spinner, of a baronial castle in Yorkshire, at the cost of £200,000 
ready money. If he is to be taken as a type, and a very honour- 
able one, of the disadvantages derived from the manufacture of 
worsted yarns under the Factory Act, there are very few men, in 
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or out of trade, under restrictions, or free and unfettered, who 
would object to his Factory Act liabilities But’ we have no 
need to appeal to the cotton or worsted trades in support of our 
argument. The lace trade itself furnishes-us in the person of its 
most prosperous representative, Mr. Heathcoat, of that classic 
borough Tiverton, with a great practical refutation of these idle 
fears. Mr. Heathcoat is one of the largest lace manufacturers in 
England. He works three bundred lace machines in his own 
factory, and for the last thirty years has never worked his hands 
beyond Factory Act hours—ten and a half hours a-day. Are his 
profits smaller, is his trade more uncertain, are his hands less 
industrious, than those of the manufacturers at Nottingham ? 

Here is practical experience of the manufacture of lace under 
the restrictions of a Factory Act; and, if it teaches us any thing, it 
is that no better Act was ever devised for the benefit of master 
and man. The truth is, and the Nottingham manufacturers are 
suffering a very painful application of it, profit is more in propor- 
tion to industry and capital than to wearied and protracted 
labour. 

The only valid objection of those opposed to an extension of the 
Factory Act to this trade, is the serious additional expense (£40 
or £50 in each case) to which manufacturers will be put to provide 
an extra set of “bobbins” and “ carriages” for every machine, so 
as to be in a position to dispense, to a great extent, with the 
night-work of the women and children. But this is the very 
head and front of the offending. It is the absence of a double 
set of “bobbins” and “carriages” that constitutes the very evil 
of which we complain. The necessity of employing so many 
children in the factory so irregularly and so long, and which a 
double set of bobbins and carriages would entirely obviate, arises 
from the. fact, that the bobbins empty at irregular times, and, 
when empty, if the machine is to be kept working, must be re- 
filled immediately, With such an extra set of bobbins and 
carriages for each machine, ready threaded and wound by the 
children before leaving the factory, the men watching the ma- 
chines might continue and complete their work at night, with 
only the casual delay of having to put the carriages in when re- 
quired. ; 

_ It is no exaggeration to say, that the leading masters in the 
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trade are willing to incur this additional expense, provided the 
trade is put under the Factory Act; but they are not all Heath- 
coats of Tiverton ; they cannot be expected to work only ten and 
a half hours at a large outlay of capital, if they are to be exposed 
to the unfair competition of those who, unless restricted by law, 
would persevere in carrying on business upon the old single- 
handed, single-set system of twenty hours’ work. 

This is the chief objection urged against the proposal of the 
petitioners of Nottingham. 

But questions of personal and pecuniary convenience in trade 
must not interfere to prevent the redress of great public wrongs. 

In proposing this extension of the Factory Act to the lace 
trade, it must be borne in mind that we are not proposing any 
new law for the special benefit of the lace-workers; we only 
want them to enjoy the protection of one that already exists. 
We know all the abuses of the lace trade, and we know all the 
advantages ofthe Factory Act. Every body is agreed that the 
principle of that Act is good, and that the object of its prohibi- 
tions and penalties isa real evil which ought not to be permitted. 
How, then, can we continue to tolerate the evil in one trade 
which we forbid in others? Not only is humanity and sound 
sense opposed to the lace-trade system, but there is a positive 
law in existence declaring, that unrestricted work of women and 
children shall not be permitted in factories. And yet, while we 
inflict penalties upon. the cotton and silk traders, we grant in- 
demnity to the lace-manufacturers for the very same action! 
At least, let us keep one consistent plan from end toend. Either 
the Factory Act is defective in justice or in wisdom. If in jus- 
tice, let it be extended; if in wisdom, let it be repealed. 

But we fearlessly anticipate the verdict of public opinion. Go 
where you will, question whom you please, in the manufacturing 
districts, the answer is ever the same—“ The Factory Act is 
the best act parliament ever passed.”* Why, then, should we 
seek to limit its operations ? 

* Much of this favourable feeling is to be attributed to the excellent admi- 
nistration of the Factories’ Department. We think the various Governments 
have been extremely fortunate in their selection of the gentlemen at the head 
of the Factories’ Department, and of their tive staffs. They are undoubt- 
edly men of business and men of sense, and perform their 
laborious, and frequently disagreeable as they are—with judgment, firmness, 


and discretion, and in-a manner that has secured them the respect and grati- 
tude of the manufacturing classes, “a 
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This is the result of that “legislative interference” which we were 
told at the time was to stay the progress of society and the ad- 
vance of civilization; which was characterised by one bitter op- 
ponent as the “most cruel of all injustice,” the “ grossest of all 
delusions,” the “most scandalous of all deceptions ;” which was 
to lose us our commercial supremacy, and reduce us to the rank 
of a third-rate power. When we remember that Liverpool was 
to be destroyed if the slave trade was abolished, we know exactly 
the worth of these predictions of impending ruin. 

We are justified, therefore, in asserting that all these prophets 
of coming distress in the lace trade, if the Factory Act be ex- 
tended to it, will fulfil the requirements of the proverb. One 
thing they must admit, that the trade cannot be in a worse con- 
dition. However, legislative interference with labour, we 
admit, is impolitic under many circumstances, but there are 
occasions when it is imperatively called for. Factory labour 
generally is one of those, and few will be bold enough to assert 
that the particular instances of factory labour we have established, 
beyond contradiction, do not prave that a system does exist in 
lace factories which destroys the morals, injures the health, and 
shortens the life of a vast number of the youth of this country. 

We shall be told, of course, that that is “no case” for legis- 
lative interference, and that “further inquiry” is necessary. 
But we point to sufferings which no one can deny or wisely 
despise, and venture to think the time gone by when the ques- 
tion can be entertained, whether or no such a system of labour 
is to be tolerated. The only point to be discussed is the safest 
and easiest mode of effecting its complete and entire abolition. 
We say that the comforts, the happiness, the general welfare, 
nay, the very existence of a large population, hang upon the 
prompt decision of parliament. 

To those who deny that the lace trade will derive any benefit 
from the Factory Act, we reply that all trades under its judicious 
provisions have prospered steadily and well; while the panics in 
the lace trade offer a practical comment upon the evils of unre- 
stricted labour. The extension of the Factory Act to the lace 
trade, is sought for apart from all social considerations, and they 
are neither few nor unimportant as we have shewn, from the very 
natural desire of the manufacturing body generally, that all these 
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trades should be placed upon an equality; and no honest lace 
manufacturer, we are confident, if the truth were admitted, would 
willingly suffer the stigma upon his trade to remain a moment 
that he enjoys an unfair and partial advantage over his neigh- 
bours. If it is asked what are the benefits the Factory Act has 
conferred upon the cotton and other trades, under its mild 
restrictive influences, we would point to the practical experience 
of a quarter of a century. 

This terrible Act, which was received with such “ fears and 
tremblings,” has had precisely the opposite effect its opponents 
prophesied. Instead of ruining trade, reducing wages, and prov- 
ing “destructive” to the interests of the manufacturers, or 
extinguishing our commerce, and starving our labouring popula- 
tion, all of which was incortestably proved by elaborate calcula- 
tions to be its inevitable result, the Factory Act has induced 
manufacturers to embark larger capital in their trade, to build 
more mills, and to extend their operations generally. Production 
thus stimulated was yet kept within moderate bounds by the 
wise restrictions of the act, excessive over-production was 
checked, trade was kept healthy and sound, regular and constant 
employment was insured to the hands, and, while wages were 
high, profits were not lessened, and general prosperity has been 
the average result. These are the benefits of a Factory Act. 

There is no necessity for “further inquiry.” We have the 
voluminous Report of 1842, with its vast mass of corroborative 
evidence. We have the experience and facts of the present day, 
all tending to two points—the existence of a great distress, and 
the positive necessity for immediate relief. Talk of “ further 
inquiry!” Why, the report of Mr. Grainger contains sufficient 
evidence to send half the lace-manufacturers to a penal settle- 
ment for the rest of their lives, if cruelty and injustice met 
with their deserts. It is impossible to conceive any single 
rational object those who ask for further inquiry can propose 
to themselves, but delay; and this is precisely the element 
there is the least occasion for. Yet it is always so. Whenever, 
the personal sufferings of the working-classes have surged to 
the surface to claim redress, there is the little rock of narrow 
and despicably selfish trade interests stoutly opposed to every 
intrusion of humanity and justice, and sturdily resolved to 
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tamper and temporize with the question of relief. The cry for 
“further inquiry” is the first raised. But we know too well 
the real meaning of this clamour for investigation. It is the 
ordinary cant of those who desire, not that remedies should 
be suggested, but that the tide of public feeling should ebb, the 
patience of parliament be exhausted, the question forgotten, 
and redress withheld. And it is too often successful. But the 
friends of this movement, and the framers of the Nottingham 
petition, must proportion their exertions to the efforts of the 
enemy. No postponement of the question should be allowed, 
as no procrastination is necessary to authorize the application 
of the remedy at hand. Public opinion should be kept wakeful, 
the real importance of the proposal should be pressed with 
earnestness upon the attention of their members, parliament 
should be prayed to act with promptitude and liberality, and 
the petitioners should urge their prayer, not only as a measure 
of wisdom, justice, and humanity, but as an act of the most 
pressing public necessity. 








THE SECOND COALITION ADMINISTRATION. 


HE circumstances under which the present Government came 
into office, bear a remarkable similarity to those under 
which the famous Coalition Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen assumed 
the reins of power in 1853. A purely Whig government displaced 
by a Tory government, and followed by a government of com- 
promise, is the spectacle that greets us in either case. Now,as then, 
Mr. Gladstone is Chancellor of the Exchequer, Lord John Russell 
is Foreign Secretary, the Duke of Newcastle is Colonial Secretary, 
Mr. Sidney Herbert is Secretary at War. Now, as then, un- 
usual debating power has been secured to the Cabinet at the cost 
of internal unanimity ; and now, as then, pretty nearly the same 
class of public questions is uppermost in the public mind, In 
all these respects the Cabinets of Lord Aberdeen and Lord 
Palmerston bear considerable resemblance to one another. But 
there are two points in which they materially differ. The first is, 
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thatthe present Cabinet has to encounter a far more powerful 
opposition than existed in 1853. The second is, that its 
leading members were no longer, at the time of their 
appointment, untried men; and that the financial abilities 
of Mr. Gladstone, and the diplomatic skill of Lord John 
Russell, had been thoroughly tested by experience. That the 
results of that trial were not felt to be wholly satisfactory, was, we 
think, tolerably evident, from the language adopted by the Times 
when the new ministry were announced. “ We trust,” said that 
journal, in commenting on the appointment of Lord John 
Russell, “that for his own sake, and the sake of his country, he 
will find his work easier than his former experiments in di- 
plomacy.” “It was Mr. Gladstone,” said the same authority, 
“who ordained the decline and fall of the income-tax with his 
wonted ingenuity and confidence ; and, though the fates were not 
propitious, he has not yet been able to persuade himself that it is 
not a crime to disturb that happy settlement.” Now, considering 
that the Times was an avowed supporter of the new Cabinet, these 
words are a sufficient indication that the public, generally, were 
not supposed to place implicit confidence in either the Financial 
or the Foreign minister with whom Lord Palmerston had pre- 
sented them. It will be our business in the present article to 
consider whether Government has so acted as to dissipate the 
doubts then entertained of its trustworthiness ; or whether, on 
the contrary, its policy, both in Financial and in Foreign affairs, 
so nearly resembles in principle the policy of 1853 and 1854, 
as to justify our apprehensions that similar results will follow. 
When the late ministry quitted office in June last, the Italian 
war was raging. Within a month of that time the peace of 
Villafranca was concluded. By one of the articles of this treaty 
the rights of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the Dukes of 
Parma and Modena, were “reserved ;” in other words, it was 
generally understood that these potentates were to be restored, 
instead of their dominions being annexed to the kingdom of 
Sardinia. As time went on, however, it began to appear that 
the wishes of the inhabitants of these duchies was decidedly in 
favour of annexation; and then it seems that Lord John 
Russell, regardless of the stipulations of the treaty of Villafranca, 
and, violating the spirit if not the letter of neutrality, began 
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to enforce upon the Emperor of the French the propriety of 
acceding to the popular wish. It appears that the answer he 
obtained from the court of the Tuilleries was practically to this 
effect—that France had no objection to allow the incorporation 
of the Duchies with Sardinia, provided she were secured upon 
the other side by the acquisition of Savoy. As soon, however, 
as some hints of this proposed re-arrangement of territory began to 
leak out in England, such a storm of indignation burst forth as fairly 
frightened his lordship into silence concerning his own part in the 
transaction. What that part was is still not clear as to dates and 
details ; but its main characteristics may be pretty plainly made out. 
Last July, Lord John Russell informed the House of Commons 
that France had no intention of demanding the cession of Savoy ; 
but he did not tell them that her continued abstinence from that 
demand was contingent upon the forbearance of England to 
recommend the union of central Italy and Sardinia. It appears, 
indeed, that at that time Lord John was not pressing for the union. 
But it is evident that some time during the autumn he must have 
begun to renew his solicitations; and then, of course, France 
again put forward her counter-demand, that Savoy should be 
ceded to herself. These proceedings culminated in the resigna- 
tion of Count Walewski in the first week of January last ; 
and it seems to have been shortly before this that the “non- 
official” letter of Lord Cowley was received by his lordship, 
to which he made allusion on the 16th of February last. 
But so alarmed was his lordship at the consequences of his 
own conduct, that he did not communicate the contents of this 
letter to his own colleagues; not even to Lord Granville, the 
ministerial leader in the House of Lords. Protest against the 
change of policy on the Emperor's part he could not, for there 
had been no change ; so he was obliged to await the meeting of 
patliament, when explanations would of course be demanded, 
with as equable a frame of mind as he might. Up to this point, 
perhaps, the only dereliction of duty of which Lord John Russell 
had been guilty, was the incompleteness of his explanation to the 
House of Commons in July last. The expediency of allowing 
the annexation of Savoy to France, on condition of the central 
duchies being annexed to Sardinia, is a question upon which the 
Foreign Secretary was of course entitled to his own opinion. In 
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the mere fact of his having entered upon any such agreement with 
France, we may see a grave error of judgment, but nothing 
underhand er furtive. Not so, however, with regard to the 
explanation aforesaid. It lulled the people of this country into 
a false security, and it enabled Lord John Russell to take credit 
to himself for advocating a popular and liberal policy towards the 
central duchies, without letting Europe into the secret of the real 
price that he knew must be paid for it. Of course the secret could 
only be kept, and the glory only be enjoyed, till the opening of 
the English parliament. But even then Lord John fought off 
the disclosure with characteristic tenacity, and, when hunted 
out of every subterfuge, finally sought to throw the whole blame 
upon the French emperor. His speech upon the 2nd of March 
was intended to convey the impression, that he had done all that 
in him lay to dissuade the Emperor from taking this unpopular 
step. Upon this M. Thouvenel pointed out to him, that his 
renewal of the proposal to annex central Italy to Sardinia, was 
naturally construed by the French government into an acceptance 
of the conditions upon which that annexation was based. If he 
still objected to the conditions, he was bound to have said as 
much. If we are offered an estate for so much money, and after 
declining the bargain for some time, come back after an interval 
and say to the vendor, “ Well, hand me over that property,” he 
naturally supposes that we mean to pay the price asked. But 
Lord John Russell had given himself out as the promoter of the 
union between the Duchies and Sardinia in deference to the 
popular sentiment; had carefully kept back the price which 
was placed upon the article; and, when finally called upon to 
pay, professes surprise and indignation. But the French emperor 
seems resolved to carry out the bargain, and all that is left for 
Lord John is to thrust his knuckles in his eyes, cry like a child, 
and declare that he never intended it. As for his indignant 
speech on the 26th ult., all that we can say is, we have a very 
vivid recollection of a certain other spirited speech of the noble 
lord’s, a few years since, on his return from Vienna; and we 
should prefer waiting to see what a few weeks may bring forth, 
before we give an opinion on the present occasion. 

With respect to the consultation of the European powers, to 
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whom the Emperor promises to defer, why, it can only raise @ 
smile on the face of any man who has not so much reason to 
look grave as Lord John Russell, The protest of England has 
been stultified by the English minister himself. Prussia will 
hardly like to act alone; and Russia and Austria will certainly 
protest very faintly. To a congress it is absolutely impossible that 
the French emperor should appeal. Their sitting would be a 
simple farce. There is in this case no possibility of constructing 
some plausible excuse for his design, which might keep the real 
reason in the background. If he rests his theory of annexation 
upon similarity of language or race, he disturbs every empire in 
Europe. If he ground it on the wishes of the people, supposed 
to be adequately represented by a band of noisy agitators, he 
undermines the stability of all government. The great powers of 
Europe could entertain no such views for one moment, Nothing, 
then, would be left for him but to avow his real reason, which is, 
that France may be secure on the side of Italy in case of a Euro- 
pean coalition against her, and not only safe but formidable. 
But here would be a welcome proposition to the representatives of 
the four great powers! The Emperor Napoleon is a man of great 
resolution and considerable self-possession ; but it would almost 
transcend his powers to request the members of a European con- 
gress to confirm him in the occupation of a territory, solely that he 
might .be the more secure against their own hostility for the 
future. This of course would be impossible ; and, as no reason 
ean be adduced in favour of annexation which would not come 
into collision with some maxim of international law, or some 
guaranteed rights, we hold it for certain that his appeal to the 
European powers will not take the form of a congress, Sepa- 
rately appealed to, they will probably express their disapproval, 
and nothing further. The transaction will be quietly completed, 
and then we shall be told it is no longer of any use to remon- 
strate. We are told as much indeed already, by the leading 
journal. “The milk is spilt,” says that authority in a strain of 
playful metaphor; “and why say any more about it?” We can 
tell the “Times” the reason why, if they want to know that. It 
is to prevent any more from being spilt, and to inculcate greater 
caution on the milkman. 

It is not, of course, the mere importance of Savoy as a possession 
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or a conquest, though that is in our opinion very great, which 
makes its annexation dangerous. It is the twofold train of con- 
sequences to which that annexation tends, which is its really 
formidable feature. Let nobody suppose that Sardinia is going 
to part with Savoy, when she could appeal to Europe to protect 
it for her, without some more substantial advantages than Parma 
and Modena. Even her new province of Lombardy would not 
compensate her for the loss of so valuable a frontier. Sardinia is 
thirsting after Venice. France encourages the passion. Let the 
former cede Savoy with a good grace, and she will be free-to 
strike a blow for that territory without any danger to herself, 
She may then pick a quarrel with Austria; and, if she can 
drive her out of Italy, she will extend her kingdom to the 
Adriatic. If, on the other hand, she is beaten, she will still 
lose nothing ; for fifty thousand French troops are at hand who 
will secure Lombardy from invasion. This is a tempting game 
to play, with every thing to win and nothing to lose; and we can 
hardly be surprised that Victor Emmanuel has agreed to it. Un- 
less affairs take some sudden and unexpected turn, our readers 
may rest assured that war will break out between Austria and 
Sardinia before twelve months are over. 

The second train of consequences.to which we have referred is the 
use of this annexation as a precedent. We are sorry to see that, as 
matters of abstract right, the statesmen of Europe are rapidly 
becoming indifferent to such events. Public morality and observa- 
tion of treaties isat an end; and the example once:set, the barrier 
once burst, there is no knowing to what extent Europe may be over- 
run by French ambition before she really exerts herself. When the 
waves of despotic aggression have risen to her very lips, she may 
perhaps begin to strike out, but not before; and then, alas! it 
may not improbably be too late. Over three-fourths of Europe 
free speech and free thought will have been stifled; and woe 
betide this country if she have not statesmen at the helm of a 
widely different calibre from those who now rule her destinies, 

There is yet another, and perhaps the most important, train of 
consequences to which this annexation of Savoy to France may 
lead. It is sufficient only to mention them at present: we refer 
to those “suzerain rights” Dukes of Savoy claim to this 
day over Cyprus and Jerusalem. Under Sardinia, these rights 
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were mere political expressions ; under France, they may becomé 
—whatever it suits the interests of France to make them. 

The ministers at this time (March 26), seem anxious rather 
to stifle inquiry than to promote it. Mr. Kinglake has been put 
off and put off ad infinitum. Lord Palmerston deprecates dis- 
cussion as likely to irritate the French emperor, though, as Mr. 
Disraeli very clearly shewed, it could injure no one but the 
Government ; and Lord John Russell can only go on repeating 
his old excuse, more befitting to a nursery than a Parliament, 
that when France threatened to annex Savoy he did not suppose 
she really meant it, (March 13.) We now, therefore, recur to the 
question with which we commenced these remarks. Has Lord 
John Russell, in the language of the Times of last June, “found 
his work easier than his former experiments in diplomacy ?”” Have 
Government, as far as their foreign policy is concerned, dissipated 
the doubts entertained of their trustworthiness when they entered 
upon office ; or have they given us only too much reason to sup- 
pose, that a policy so closely resembling that of the first coalition 
of 1852, is calculated to produce similar results? What are we 
to think of a diplomatist who, having to deal with so resolute and 
ambitious a power as Imperial France, imagines that he can de- 
spise her plainest intimations, when seen to be in conformity with 
her most cherished designs? What are we to think of an English 
minister who trades upon the credit of a Liberal policy towards 
Italy, withholding all the time any mention of the very costly 
equivalent which has been exacted in return? What are we 
to think of the Secretary who transacts the most important 
business which could possibly occupy his attention through the 
medium of private letters ; declares that information so received is 
not official information ; and thus enables himself to be ignorant 
whenever knowledge would be dangerous? What are we to 
think but that the Lord John Russell of 1860, is still the Lord 
John Russell of 1853, and of 1855—the erroneous interpreter 
of treaties, and the disingenuous envoy to Vienna? 

So much for the foreign policy of the present government. 
Let us now turn to other matters. A commercial treaty, as is 
very well known, was in former times a special relaxation of a 
universally protective system in favour of some particular nation. 
By means of such a treaty, a people did that, or part of that, for 
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some favoured ally, which free trade bids them do spontaneously 
for the whole world. But it is quite clear that when a nation has 
adopted free trade, all scope for such conventions will have 
vanished. We cannot mitigate restrictions which no longer exist. 
Two other points to be borne in mind, before we examine Mr. 
Gladstone’s budget, are, that duties levied upon imports not 
competing with any native produce are not protective duties ; 
and also, that the abolition by foreigners of their duties upon our 
exports, is not necessarily any boon to the people of this country 
in general, but only to particular classes. Unless we bear these 
two principles in mind very steadily, we shall not be able to form 
any clear idea of the nature of Mr. Gladstone’s budget. In 
reducing the duty upon French wines, then, he was not making 
cheaper something which the people found it necessary to have 
already, and for which they had been paying dearer to benefit the 
home producer. He speculated on creating a demand; and the 
people to be directly benefited are not so much the English consu- 
mers as the French producers. On the other hand, he obtains 
from the French emperor the abolition of the duty upon English 
coal. Here still it is not the English consumer who is benefited, 
but the English producer. The price of coal will rise ; and, as it is 
an article of which the supply cannot be indefinitely increased to 
mee a new demand, the price will probably for some time con- 
tinue at a higher rate. Thus, the French consumer and the 
English producer will be benefited together, at the expense of 
the English consumer. Coal and wine, moreover, are not articles 
of manufacture. A stimulus to the coal trade or the wine trade 
isa stimulus to those trades only. When coal pays better, more 
capital may perhaps be invested in it, so that the price will be 
brought down again in time. But that capital must be abstracted 
from some other business, which will languish in proportion to the 
loss. The gain to the community at large, therefore, by these two 
prime articles of the treaty, is not much. The gain to the pro- 
ducer alone is not to be taken into account. The revenue 
remains to be considered, which it is said will lose nothing by 
the reduction of the wine-duties, because of the increased con- 
sumption. But, unless we hope to increase the amount of 
drunkenness which exists among us at present, we must 
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expect that the increased consumption of wine will be accom~ 
panied by a decreased consumption of some other exciseable 
liquor. A considerable deduction, therefore, must be made from 
the profits of the increased consumption ; so that it will turn out 
we are to pay something like half a million per annum, in order 
the people of this country may drink bad Freuch wine instead of 
beer, coffee, or spirits—not a very brilliant stroke of financial 
genius, even if we paid no more. But when we add to this the 
alditional income-tax which is necessary to cover the deficit aug- 
mented by the abolition of this and other minor duties, we are, 
honestly speaking, astonished at the obsequiousness of that “ blind 
majority” which enabled Mr. Gladstone to carry through so 
irrational a scheme. To cheapen necessaries by the aid of an 
income-tax, is a justifiable and often laudable expedient. To 
cheapen luxuries by these means, seems to us, with all deference to 
Mr. Gladstone, absolutely insupportable, and utterly opposed to the 
spirit of Sir Robert Peel’s legislation. It is taxing the poor for 
the sake of the rich, instead of the rich for the sake of the poor. 
A clerk with £150 pounds a-year is called on for tenpence in 
the pound in order that he may drink claret. But he doesn’t 
want claret. Ie can’t pay his butcher or his shoemaker. His 
ordinary drink is beer. His general economy is rigid. Yet round 
comes the tax-gatherer, and demands his annual contribution to 
the national claret fund. What mess exactions, or other social 
tyravnies of a similar kind, can surpass this? 

We lay no stress on the doctrine of reciprocity. We don’t say 
that we ought not to have reduced the wine duties, or the duties 
upon brandy and silk, unless the French had, for instance, 
abolished their differential duties upon English shipping. But 
we say that, if any thing can be gained from a nation which is not 
yet a free trader, by taking advantage of the doctrine of reciprocity, 
we are bound to do so. Here was an excellent opportunity of 
obtaining this concession from the French, and we ought at least 
to have made a great effort to obtain it, even though we had 
made up our minds to reduce the wine duties at all events. But 
then that is on the supposition that some other independent 
good was to accrue to us by means of such reduction. If that is 
not the case—if we gain nothing by it, either by reciprocal 
concessigns on the one hand, or the independent action of 
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commerce on the other, while at the same time we burden our- 
selves heavily in consequence—what is the inevitable conclusion ? 
Either that the Chancellor of the Exchequer does not understand 
his business, or else that, in making up this treaty, he was actuated 
by other than commercial considerations. 

We must continue to dwell on these considerations for a 
short time longer, and unhappily the most formidable considera- 
tion of all is yet before us. An impolitic adjustment of taxation, 
however deeply to be deprecated, nevertheless, in a country like 
England—so prosperous, so loyal, and so industrious—would 
probably be submitted to in silence, and would in time habituate 
the people to its injustice. Supposing that in other respects Mr, 
Gladstone’s budget were unobjectionable—supposing that it 
thoroughly provided for the wants of the revenue—we should 
dismiss it with an emphatic protest, and try to think no 
more about it. But that is unfortunately impossible. The 
budget has been described, as an ambitious budget. Would 
that were all! it is not merely an ambitious budget; it is 
a gambling budget. We know, of course, that all commerce 
is based on speculation ; and, regarding the British nation as a 
gigantic commercial firm, we could not say that no speculation 
should enter into our finanical arrangements. But every busi- 
ness man knows that a line is to be drawn somewhere. He 
does not give up a certain source of income for a prospective 
one, unless he has satisfied himself that, humanly speaking and 
barring accidents, that prospective income is pretty certain. Now, 
by the reduction of duties on the three articles of wine, silk, and 
brandy, we give up an income estimated variously from £1,800,000 
to £2,200,000. Owing to this, and other reductions of indirect 
taxation, bringing the amount altogether up to £4,000,000, we 
shall have to encounter a deficiency next year of £12,000,000. 
And how is that to be met? How is our draft upon the future 
to be honoured? Partly, we are told, by increased consumption, 
and the general stimulus imparted to trade; partly, of course, by 
the income-tax. Now, if there were any probability that even the 
four millions sacrificed by the abolition of indirect taxes would 
be replaced by the increase of consumption and the general 
stimulus imparted to trade, matters would not be quite so bad. 
We might grumble at the continuance of the 10d. income-tax, 
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as, indeed, we should have every right to grumble ; but still 
there would be some remote prospect of relief. Now, however, 
we have not the slightest faith in such increase of consump- 
tion. or of trade, as will make up any thing like so large a sum 
as four millions. It is no use merely to point to the few years im- 
mediately succeeding Mr. Pitt’s reduction of daty, at a time when 
all classes of the community were a wine-drinking people. We 
must look at the relative proportions of duty, consumption, and 
revenue, from that period down to the present day. Nor, on the 
other hand, is it fair to look at the possible increase in the con- 
sumption of French wine only. We must take the wine duties 
as a whole; and then we shall find that, from 1784 to 1854, a 
high duty has on the whole produced a higher revenue than a 
low duty. When Pitt was obliged to raise the wine duties again, 
which he did in 1795, the consumption did not fall off so much 
but what it left the revenue still a considerable gainer; and 
with each successive augmentation of duty which followed this 
year, the same result is on the whole observable. On the other 
hand, in 1825, when the duty was considerably reduced, revenue 
fell off from an average of about £2,000,000, to an average of about 
£1,500,000. The equalisation of duties which took place in 1831, 
and which was an actual increase of them upon the greater part 
of our imports, was followed in turn by a rise in the revenue; and 
the slight addition to the duties in 1840, was again followed by 
a corresponding advantage to the exchequer. Yet, in the face of 
these facts, we are told that such an increase of consumption may 
be expected from a reduction of the duty as will go far to make 
up a deficit of four millions! It is absurd, on the other hand, to 
expect any such increase in the general trade of the country as will 
compensate for the deficiency in question. What, therefore, stares 
us in the face? Nothing, obviously, but a further and permanent 
increase of that iniquitous impost, the final abolition of which all 
men had associated with the name of Mr. Gladstone. It is to be 
feared that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been imposed on 
by his new allies, and led to suppose that there is some insepa- 
rable connection between direct taxation and free-trade. No 
theory can be more absurd ; and the symptoms which undoubtedly 
exist of his having fallen into this delusion, constitute by them- 
selves quite a sufficient reason for distrusting him as the finance 
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minister of this great commercial country. The Times told us 
last July, that he was appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
preference to Sir George C. Lewis, because the state of our 
finances required an extraordinary remedy. But whom can 
we make Chancellor of the Exchequer next year, to apply 
the still more extraordinary remedy which the then state 
of our finances will require? When we find men like Lord 
Overstone and Lord Monteagle, to say nothing of the many gentle- 
men of solid, business-like acquirements, and long commercial 
experience in the other House, who have pronounced the budget 
radically bad, and our prospects for the future most alarming, it 
is really high time that the country should rouse itself from its 
apathy, and seriously consider its position, Mr. Gladstone’s 
sweeping rhetoric, and formidable fluency, beat down opposition 
at the moment; but we want something more in a finance 
minister than fluency and rhetoric. Goldsmith says, Dr. Johnson 
is writing a history of England, and “he will make it as interest- 
ing as a Persian tale.” Now, that is just the sort of merit which 
belongs to Mr. Gladstone’s budget. He made an absolutely fasci- 
nating oration out of statistics and revenue tables. But the very 
fascination of it is suspicious. Nobody doubted Mr, Gladstone’s 
eloquence, and, when he lavishes it on such themes as these, no 
man can help surmising that he is covering the absence of some 
other qualification which is more essential to the purpose. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that in minor particulars, 
and in minor arguments, Mr. Gladstone’s budget is vexatious, 
and sometimes borders on the ridiculous. His penny tax on 
packages is a good instance of the first; a tax which has been 
condemned as an intolerable nuisance by almost all the men of 
business in the city. One of his arguments in favour of the 
abolition of the paper duty is a specimen of the second; an argu- 
ment which seems so totally unworthy any man of ordinary 
common sense, that we suspect Mr. Gladstone must be losing 
his. ‘ Nearly every thing which the poor man buys,” says hey 
“is wrapped up in paper.” Therefore give him cheap paper. 
But what will be the use of the paper if he cannot afford to buy 
the articles which are usually wrapped up in it? 


“ Quid mihi divitiis, si non conceditur uti?” 
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What is the use of cheap paper with dear tea and sugar? It 
is the funniest thing we ever heard of. The peasant cannot live 
upon paper; and when he returns at night, cold and wet to his 
cottage, a sheet of whitey-brown will be a very poor substitute 
for the comforting and wholesome beverage of which he is 
deprived. Nor is this all. What can we expect from the severe 
pressure of the income-tax upon the small farmers, the clergy- 
man, and the doctor, who are in different ways considerable 
employers of labour in a country village, but that such employ- 
ment will be stopped or cheapened ; and then again, when Giles 
returns home to his wife on Saturday night with so many 
shillings less in his pocket, and sends a petition to his landlord 
for a further delay in the payment of his rent, it will be another 
very small consolation to him that he has a cheap sheet of paper 
to write it on. Yet this is the practical chancellor: the popular 
chancellor: the chancellor who is determined that the incidence 
of taxation on the poor shall be lightened to the very utmost! 

When we ponder upon all these things; when we observe the 
unjustifiable and perilous speculations by which the leading 
features of this budget are distinguished, and the thoroughly 
unbusinesslike and unpractical character of its minor details: 
when we remember that the spirit in which it is conceived, and 
the circumstances in which it is presented to the country, bear 
an ominous resemblance to those in which the budget of 1853 
was framed and presented: when we again see the present 
aggravation of a grave financial evil recommended as its future 
cure in defiance of all contingencies; and a scheme of which 
the success, according even to its author’s most sanguine calcula- 
tions, depends upon the prolonged continuance of peace, impose: 
upon the people of this country when the horizon is black with 
war clouds, when the notes of preparation are echoing through 
the length and breadth of England, and the cost of our arma- 
ments is still the heaviest item of our expenditure: when we 
see the experience of the past so totally disregarded, the 
possibilities of the future again so unwisely drawn upon, and the 
portents of the present again so unaccountably neglected : when 
we see all these things, and then look round upon the attitude 
of the British people, lulled into security by the specious eloquence 
of a second John Law, or stunned into silence by the noisy 
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gratulations of a selfish and cosmopolitan clique, we unfeignedly 
declare that we are filled with indignation and terror. Mr. 
Gladstone, in 1853, proposed to secure the abolition of the 
Income-Tax in seven years by estimates which proved entirely 
untrustworthy, and he attributes his disappointment to events 
which every body foresaw but himself. In 1860, he proposes to 
_ restore the revenue to a healthy condition by calculations which 
all experience condemns,’ and in neglect of probabilities on 
which the whole nation is intent. Is he to be again allowed to 
indulge in these dreams of peace while his colleagues, are drift- 
ing into war? Are we again to have in the same cabinet a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and a Foreign Secretary who 
studiously ignore each other’s policy—again to have a finance 
system based upon the -maintenance of European tranquillity, 
and a diplomacy throwing all Europe into a state of irritation 
existing alongside of one another, and threatening us with pecuni- 
ary consequences which it is indeed formidable to contemplate? 
The particular measures of the present budget promise no 
better than those of 1853, if indeed they promise so 
well. The succession-duty has produced only half of what 
was anticipated: the income-tax has been doubled in 1860, 
instead of being abolished: the probabilities of a European 
war are hardly less in the present year than they were seven 
years ago. Is it utterly chimerical to apprehend that seven 
years hence the wine duties may be found to be producing 
only half of what was anticipated; that the deficit, instead 
of being abolished, may be doubled; and that these failures 
may then, too, be defended by Mr. Gladstone as the result 
of disturbances which no human wisdom could foresee? We 
are sorry to say, that we see nothing impossible or improbable 
in such a consummation. Nay, itis evident that Mr. Gladstone 
himself apprehended that the House of Commons would see 
nothing impossible or improbable in such a consummation ; for 
the whole scheme was carried through by means of a manoeuvre, 
which is pretty enough to contemplate as a piece of par- 
liamentary strategy, but which it was most culpable to exhibit 
on a question of such transcendant importance. You shall not 
discuss the treaty, said Mr. Gladstone, before you discuss the 
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changes on the revenue; because—svc volo, sic jubeo—this was 
the only reason he could give. And the consequence was, that 
in speaking to the point he. was obliged to take refuge in per- 
sonalities and persiflage, grew discontented with himself, and 
gradually became irritable and petulant. The real reason, 
however, which he could not give, is pretty obvious. Had the 
treaty been discussed first, it would have been accepted or, 
refused as a whole, and the way would have been paved for a 
modification of the budget it necessary. Had the treaty been 
sanctioned, that result would have involved the reduction of the 
wine duties. But the converse does not hold good, that the 
rejection of the treaty would have necessarily involved their 
retention. “Members, therefore, might have voted against 
the treaty, without pledging themselves to any opinion at 
all upon questions of finance. But in voting against the 
financial resolutions, they would have been pledging themselves 
to reject the treaty: a resolution from which they naturally 
shrank till its merits had been formally discussed. Then, 
having voted in favour of these resolutions, it was too late to do 
any thing but vote in favour of the treaty, Thus the resolutions 
were made to protect the treaty, and the treaty to protect the 
resolutions. Men who voted against the latter, were condemning 
the treaty unheard; men who voted against the former, were 
cutting off the revenue to which parliament had already con- 
sented. This was the dilemma into which Mr. Gladstone had 
brought the House: of Commons, and from which Mr. Disraeli 
would have released it had his advice been listened to in time. 
But it is all over now. We can only fold our arms and wait 
the result: trusting in the chapter of accidents to do something 
or us ere our vessel reaches the Falls. 
Thus much of Mr. Gladstone. Dull he certainly is not. We 
‘could find it in our hearts to wish he were. But as intoxication 
sometimes produces the same symptoms as inanition, sv his 
disposition and action at the present time reminds us very 
strongly of the effects ascribed to that “ Cimmerian dew ” with 
which the goddess besprinkled her favourite Theobald ; and the 
lines in which they are described seem so suitable to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent performances, that we cannot do better than take 
our leave of him in the very words— 
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“ Then raptures high the seat of sense o’erflow, 
Which only heads refined from reason know ; 
Hence from the straw where Bedlam’s prophet nods, 
He hears loud oracles, and talks with gods. 
Hence the fool's paradise, the statesman’s scheme, 
The air-built castle, and the golden dream.” 


Before examining more particularly the Government Reform 
Bill, we wish to call attention to a point which, until Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech of the 20th, had been hardly noticed in the 
House of Commons, though forcibly criticised by a Conservative 
monthly periodical. We mean the close connection which 
necessarily exists in these days between the budget and the 
reform bill. We maintain that the one should be regulated by 
the other. The classes which are taxed by the former, should 
be enfranchised by the latter. We are now stating the principle 
broadly; and although, of course, differences of opinion might arise 
as to the application of it, we apprehend that no differences of 
opinion can arise as to its particular bearing upon the bill of Lord 
John Russell. Nor only does that measure strike a blow at the 
great principle by which representation and property have always 
gone together in this country ; it strikes a double blow at what is, 
if possible, a still more important principle—namely, that repre- 
sentation and taxation go together. The budget and the reform 
bill combined, untax and enfranchise at one stroke a huge flake 
of our population; while, at the same time, they tax more 
grievously without enfranchising another larger class of the 
community. -Thus, in two distinct and divergent ways the 
registrar and the tax-gatherer, instead of being brought nearer 
together, are more effectually put asunder; and a great 
principle of our constitution is sapped without any body seeming 
to be aware of it. We maintain unhesitatingly that we ought to 
have an income-tax franchise. And this, not because the unen- 
franchised victims of the income-tax are among the most intelli- 
gent sections of the whole people; not because that section 
embraces ‘a considerable proportion of our professional and 
scientific men, whose brains and education are the very salt of 
society ; but because it is simply monstrous that any class of her 
majesty’s subjects should be mulcted of no less than four per cent. 
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in actual cash, without having any voice at all in the distribution 
of the burden. This grievance has been borne long enough. 
As long as there was any reasonable prospect that the income- 
tax would be finally abolished, men endured it in silence. But it 
is now clear that for very many years it must continue to form 
part of our revenue ; and, unless some indirect way of admitting 
the payers of it toa share in the representation of the country 
can be devised, we repeat that any reform bill which appeals to 
the intelligence, and not merely to the numbers of the British 
people, should contain an express clause for that purpose. 

The chief defects of the Government Reform Bill, per se, are 
most of them more or less connected with this particular one. 
It makes no provision for the enfranchisement of intelligence ; and, 
as we have shewn, the payment of the income-tax represents a 
vast amount of intelligence which is not enfranchised. But really 
to examine at any length the merits and demerits of such a mea- 
sure as Lord John Russell’s, would be absolute waste of time. It 
is a useless concession to a dangerous demand, and nothing more. 
We may withstand democracy boldly, or we may accept it as a 
fact of the period, take it by the hand, train and educate it, and 
endeavour as far as in us lies to rob it of those elements which, 
in other countries and other ages, have proved detrimental to 
society. But a-bill which does neither, which surrenders to the 
lower classes as conquerors what might have been given them as 
allies, and deliberately repudiates the most elementary duties of 
statemanship, by declining the endeavour to reconcile conflicting 
interests, is really without the pale of criticism. Not an effort is 
made—no consciousness even of the necessity of such an effort is 
shown—to solve the great problem of modern statesmanship ; 
namely, the maintenance of aristocratic institutions with the 
extension of popular rights; or to take care that justice to the 
poor does not turn out injustice to the rich, and the elevation of 
a particular class the degradation of the whole community. The 
present government, backed up by Mr. Bright, bid us appeal to 
the good sense and intelligence of the people. But those are just 
the very virtues to which Lord Derby’s Reform Bill did appeal, 
and Lord John Russell’s does not. We can trust in the good 
sense and intelligence of the lower orders; but we cannot believe 
that these qualities are evenly distributed through the whole 
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mass of the lower orders. In order, then, that they may be 
appealed to with effect, we must subject the whole body to the 
action of some test by which their presence can be detected. Is 
the £6 rental such a test? Why, even the £10 rental has almost 
ceased to be a test. And as money gets cheaper, and rents con- 
sequently higher, neither the one nor the other will have the 
slightest pretensions to such a character. But then very shortly 
will come up the cry of the £4 householders, as being quite as 
good men as the £6 householders ; and, after them, the ery of the 
entire mob. Now, upon what principle will it be possible to resist 
these successive demands? It is impossible to give to a merely arbi- 
trary distinction the stability and permanence of a principle ; and 
that the former will avail us nothing against the most insignificant 
clamour for further change, is manifest from the experience of the 
last ten years. When the provisions of the Reform. Act of 1832 
came to be called in question, what had its champions to fall back 
upon? Positively nothing but what might have been pleaded 
with equal justice by the parliamentary opponents of that measure ; 
though in the case of these latter the plea was only a mere out- 
work of the strong and solid arguments which they drew from 
other quarters. But it was said ten years ago that the new system 
had worked well: that it had given us many liberal measures : 
that there was no real eagerness for reform: that perpetual 
changes were inexpedient. Now, all these assertions might be 
true enough ; but, had they been sufficient to stay parliamentary 
reform, we should never have had the first reform bill. For every 
one of them might be predicated of the old state of things as well 
as of the new. The old House of Commons was cut off in the 
midst of a career of liberal legislation ; and up to 1830 there was 
no great national excitement on the subject. But when once the 
public mind had once really laid hold of certain theoretical 
anomalies, and had become exasperated by the injudicious attitude 
assumed by the other side, they were not to be answered by the argu- 
ment of practical expediency, The reply to such an argument 
always is, that these good results have followed, not in virtue of, 
but in spite of the anomalies in question. But the real strength 
of the anti-reformers lay in the fact, that our representative 
system, previously to 1832, flowed directly from the heart of the 
British constitution. The freehold franchise and the freem.n 
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franchise were the direct offspring of our feudal and municipal 
institutions; and to intertere with these was really to inflict a 
radical incision in the constitution of the country. They were 
founded on a principle, and they lasted for six hundred years. 
The present pecuniary franchise is founded on a purely arbitrary 
distinction, and it has lasted for twenty-eight years. We would 
not be understood to mean that no Reform Bill was required in 
1832. We believe, on the contrary, that it was required. But 
that is no reason for following out the plan then pursued with 
blind and irrational servility. To use an argument, frequently 
adduced in the debates of that time by Mr. Macaulay, in reply 
to the ultra-Tories, we must not consider so much what our pre- 
decessors did under their own circumstances, as what they would 
have done under ours. And we are confident that Lord Grey, if 
he were now alive to review calmly and impartially the operation 
of his own measure, would at once acknowledge two very im- 
portant points. First, that it was in some sense an incomplete 
measure ; secondly, that his pupils’ present scheme is only an aggra- 


vation of that incompleteness. If the spread of education and . 


political knowledge among the lowers orders have kept pace with 
the increase of money, it is most certainly all that it has done. 
It is very generally admitted that the £10 householder of to-day, 
is a less substantial and responsible member of the community 
than he was thirty years ago: 1%. ¢, that £10 a-year rental is now 
a lower rental than it was then, and represents a proportionably 
less amount of respectability. Now for this difference it is 
possible that increased knowledge may compensate. But whether 
it do or not, we see by this simple fact that the franchise has, 
during the last quarter of a century, virtually reduced itself. We 
are certain, therefore, that any indiscriminate admission of a still 
lower class than the present £10 householder, would have seemed 
to Lord Grey a most mischievous abuse of the precedent of 1832. 
At the same time, seeing the great difficulty of resisting a reduc- 
tion in so purely arbitrary a franchise as the existing borough 
franchise: seeing that it is really impossible to draw a line 
between £10 and £9, between £6 and £5, he would have 
gradually become aware of the real nature of the error committed 
in 1832: i. ¢., the substitution of an arbitrary line of demar- 
eation for an ancient constitutional principle. To apply an anti- 
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dote, as far as might be, to the results of this particular error, 
would have seemed to him the paramount duty of a new Reform 
Bill, Such an antidote was contained in the “ fancy franchises” 
of Lord Derby’s bill. But Lord John Russell, in his suicidal 
Simplicity, disdains the use of sach precautions, and gives us 
another dose of poison instead. 

His lordship, moreover, while adopting the most objectionable 
parts of the measure of 1832 ; while swamping the more respect- 
able class of townsmen by this sudden immission of a mere mob ; 
and ignoring the claims of intelligence, industry, and mechanical 
skill to the possession of the franchise, thereby throwing away a 
ready means of neutralizing the worst features of the measure ; 
while perpetuating an arbitrary qualification, and refusing to 
acknowledge any other—has quite neglected to imitate the really 
sound portion of the first Reform Bill. This consisted of the 
honest effort which it exhibited to readjust the representation of 
interests, which no doubt, in the lapse of centuries, had become 
to some extent deranged. But where is the fresh interest which 
the bill of Lord John Russell will bring within the pale of repre- 
sentation? He does not seem to have ever contemplated the 
subject from either a philosophical or a statesmanlike point of 
view. Instead of amending the representation of interests, his 
bill creates new inequalities between them. By giving new 
members to the manufacturing interest, and taking away 
members from all those various interests which are represented 
by the smaller boroughs, he is paving the way for a repro- 
duction of the exact injustice that was complained of thirty 
years ago—the undue predominance of one class in the com- 
munity. It was said then, that the House of Commons ought 
not to be an aristocratic assembly. We say now, that it must 
not be a purely mercantile assembly. It has been maintained, 
that growing interests ought to take precedence of stationary 
interests. But this is a doctrine that must be accepted with 
extreme reserve. It leads us, indeed, to one of the profoundest 
problems which beset the political pholosopher. On the one hand, 
it is extremely dangerous to resist the expansion of an interest 
which contains within itself the germs of indefinite development. 
On the other hand, it may well be that the stationary interest is 
equally, if not more, conducive to the welfare and stability of the 
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commonwealth. In such a case, then, it becomes the first duty of 
a patriotic statesman to contrive that the expansion of the former 
shall not involve the subordination of the latter. The one interest 
may take precedence off the other; but only so far as the prece- 
dence of the one shall not involve the political annihilation of the 
other. The simple doctrine, that the growing interest shall always 
be preferred to the stationary interest, is only safe within these 
limitations. And we cannot help thinking that in the Reform 
Bill of 1832 these limits were reached, as far as the rivalry be- 
tween the territorial and the mercantile interests is concerned. 
But there is, we must remember, another growing interest, of 
which the claims are dangerous to no one order in the state, as it 
pervades them all, and is the flower of their collective wisdom. 
We mean the interest of intelligence. And once more we desire 
to condemn in unmeasured tones a bill which makes no provision 
for the exclusive claims of this interest, whether by an educational 
franchise, a lodger franchise, an income-tax franchise, or any of 
the hundred and one contrivances by which it claims could have 
been admitted. 

Another important omission in this bill relates to the question 
of registration. Had Lord John Russell addressed himself to 
increasing the facilities for polling and registration, he would 
have been virtually enfranchising a large proportion of his 
countrymen, who now, although possessed of votes, are virtually 
disfranchised. ‘The permission, moreover, of householders who 
virtually belong to boroughs, to vote for the representatives of 
counties because their tenement is situated outside the parlia- 
mentary bounds of that borough, is another perpetuation of a 
gross anomaly, which Lord Derby’s government would have 
remedied ; while the clause which provides that no land and 
house attached shall constitute a qualification for the county 
unless the house be of the annual value of £5, will absolutely 
disfranchise a large number of rural voters; whereas, only the 
partial disfranchisement of a smaller number of borough voters 
was made a principal reason for rejecting the bill of Lord 
Derby. On these miserable inconsistencies, and unanswerable 
proofs of faction, it is needless to comment. We pass on to what 
is, after all, one of the most fatal elements in the whole bill— 
uamely, the fearful stimulus which it affords to the practice of 
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parliamentary corruption; and on this point we must be excused 
if we repeat some of our former observations in other words. 

If an intelligent traveller from some remote foreign country, 
say another Citizen of the World, had been visiting Great 
Britain during the last two years, he would have drawn a picture 
of our morals far less favourable to the national character than 
we, in our profound self-complacency, are apt to imagine that it 
presents. English hearths and homes; English wives and 
mothers; the sterling British yeoman; the respectable English 
tradesman; the upright British merchant; the enlightened and 
intellectual mechanic—these are the phrases which have for years 
past permeated our language; which we have firmly believed to 
represent living realities; and which have gradually enabled the 
middle, and lower middle, classes of this country to exact an 
absurdly disproportionate amount of homage from the rest of the 
community. Yet, were such a traveller now to come among us, 
what would he actually see before him ?—A legal tribunal for 
the dissolution of marriage, adjusted to meet the wants of the 
middle classes, crowded with suitors, and rank with the details 
of vice; an association formed in the very stronghold of our in- 
tegrity and our commerce for the prevention of commercial 
fraud; and inquiry after inquiry proceeding throughout the king- 
dom, and proving that, with a great part of our tradesmen and 
mechanics, perjury is a pious fraud, and bribery is regular 
business. Would it not seem to such a man, incapable of 
appreciating much that really mitigates the force of these dis- 
closures, that English society had long been like a whited sepul- 
chre; and that a nation which prided itself, not upon martial 
enthusiasm, not upon the triumphs of art, not upon the zeal 
of religion, but specially on the purity and morality of its private 
life, was but very partially endowed, after all, either with do- 
mestic virtue, with commercial honour, or with moral rectitude? 
These are very serious considerations ; and, as the facts can 
hardly be denied, we must either admit that they are peculiar 
to the present age, or that the publication of them is pecu- 
liar, or that the indignation at them is peculiar. Which- 
ever view we adopt, it seems perfectly clear that the moral 
sense of large masses of the community is somewhat of the 
dullest ; and that, in the particular case of bribery, something 
ought to have been attempted towards the revivification of 
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that particular faculty. For our own part, we could: not 
very readily believe that men are more “bribeable” than 
they ever were, even if tradition and history did: not con- 
trovert’ the assumption. But we think this, that the tests now 
im use to ascertain a man’s fitness for the franchise, have greatly 
deteriorated: in value during the last thirty years: We believe 
that’'the £10 householder, as contemplated by the Reform Bill, 
- was a very different man from his representative at the present 
day. Money has become cheaper; and consequently represents 
less,. and the amount of responsibility which £10 guarantees, 
has neither length, breadth, nor thickness. As has been pointed 
out before now, the ten-pounder householder not unfrequently 
squats with his wife and family in the cellar, while his rooms are 
tenanted by lodgers infinitely more respectable than himself. 
The fact is, that in all lower walks of life money has become 
less'and less valuable as a pledge of respectability. No doubt, 
when we ascend to the colossal fortunes of our aristocracy and 
our merchant princes, it still retains its old character, though, 
indeed, not' without exceptions among the latter. But, lower 
down in society, fortunes have been acquired so rapidly of late 
years, and the discoveries of the gold-fields have made, and are 
every day making,.gold so much less valuable, that but few of 
the qualities once necessary are now required to make a fortune. 
Steadiness, perseverance, sobriety, and skill, were all ingredients 
in the man who, thirty years ago, rose from indigence to wealth, 
or even to competence or comfort: This is the case no longer, 
or to a-very much smaller extent. We do not undertake to 
speak with precision or literal exactness on the matter, but we 
are convinced of the. general truth of this statement; and the 
deduction from it is, not that this or that pecuniary franchise 
would ‘diminish the evils of corruption, but that some additional 
test beyond that of money must be applied. 

We always considered it one of the best features of Lord 
Derby's bill of last session, that it would, to some extent, have 
fulfilled this requirement. The object being to enfranchise the 
working-classes, the’ problem to be solved was how to get at the 
intelligence and the good qualities which undoubtedly exist in 
them. Here it was seen at once by the framers of that measure, 
that money ceased to be a test. Our’ complex and highly 
wrought -civilisation, combined with our extensive graduation of 
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classes, will not obey so rude and elementary a rudder. Accord- 
ingly, in what were denominated the fancy franchises, a differen- 
tiating force was introduced, which shewed an apprehension of 
our true wants, and an honest attempt to meet them. Special 
objections might be taken, of course, to this or that qualification, 
but the spirit of the proposal was a good one ; and we feel pretty 
confident that our representative system will never be settled on a 
satisfactory basis until some similar contrivance be adopted to im- 
part a moral and intellectual element into the voter’s qualification. 
Experience has taught us that we must ascend very much higher 
in the scale than a £10 rental, before we find money acting as an 
indicator of morality. We must cease then, in fact, to rely exclu- 
sively on the pecuniary test at all. People do not see that, with 
a lower value of money, on the one hand, and the machinery of 
electoral corruption ready made upon the other, it is hardly 
possible so to shuffle the cards as to get rid of bribery while 
the voter is willing to be bribed. Our remedy lies in the infusion 
of a large class of voters who are not willing to be bribed. 

The machinery we speak of is supplied by the municipal. 
elections. Municipal contests are essentially political.. In every 
borough there is a struggle between the Conservatives and the 
Liberals for every municipal seat. In the case of the common 
councilmen the battle is usually fought upon these grounds 
exclusively. Some other considerations affect to a slight extent 
the election of aldermen, and still more the election of mayor. 
For the last-mentioned office it is always considered desirable to 
select as gentlemanlike a candidate as can be got. He has to 
give dinners, to entertain “distinguished strangers,” and to repre- 
sent the borough on all occasions of hospitality or courtesy. For 
these reasons a Conservative gentleman would in the most Radical 
of boroughs outweigh a Liberal candidate for that office if less 
largely endowed with this particular qualification ; and as the 
mayor is chosen from the aldermen, it is necessary, of course, to 
have one or two aldermen, duly qualified as gentlemen, from 
whom to select him. But under all other circumstances the 
struggles are waged on political grounds alone. The representa- 
tives of boroughs are in the habit of subscribing largely to the 
expenses of these elections And in these it is that the novice 
in corruption is trained to know the value of his vote, and to 
VOL, II. M 
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weigh the liberality of rival colours The machinery which 
exists for this purpose is as follows:—The political agent for the 
borough has his sub-agents in every ward to attend to its 
business. Ia each ward a committee is appointed, with a regu- 
lar chairman, vice-chairman, and secretary. At the committee 
meetings, generally held in the evening for the convenience of 
tradesmen, lists of all the voters are prepared, and canvassers 
appointed. Subscriptions are opened to defray expenses, towards 
which, as we have stated, the member for the borough, and the 
gentlemen of the party, contribute liberally; and the whole 
business indeed is managed with a completeness and regularity 
which, at parliamentary elections, are comparatively unknown, 
Here, then, is the fountain-head of bribery. Here is the hidden 
spring from which break forth those floods of corruption, at which 
the virtuous British public has so recently been holding its nose. 
This is the regular and perennial stream, flowing noiselessly and 
invisibly between its banks, which is only swollen to overflowing 
by the occasional and mismanaged prodigality of a parliamentary 
eleetion. 

Not, indeed, but what the veterans of corruption sometimes 
reap almost as good a harvest from a municipal as from a parlia- 
mentary contest. Fourteen hundred pounds have been spent ere 
now on a municipal election ; and at Gloucester we understand 
that an outlay of seven hundred pounds, sufficient to defray all 
the legitimate expenses of a parliamentary contest, has repeatedly 
been devoted to this purpose. 

“ Quid domini facient, audent quum talia fures ?” 


The consequence is, that in all corporate towns in which a portion 
of the electoral body is on both the borough and municipal regis- 
ter, the thing is ready done. If a contest. does not arise naturally, 
it is made ; and when made, every instrument of corruption is 
ready in its proper place ; and it is probable, as things are at 
present, that no candidate who absolutely refused to avail him- 
self of their services would poll a single vote beyond his own 
personal friends, In all boroughs alike, the agent and sub-agent, 
and the ward committees, have the whole country mapped out 
before them. A certain number of voters they are of course in 
eyery case sure of: those who take money to vote for a town- 
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councillor will naturally not decline it to vote for a member of 
parliament. The agents moreover acquire, by long practice, a 
proficiency in the art of corruption, which enables them to deal 
successfully with other and untried men ; while the example of 
the yearly and unrebuked practice of an unqualified sale of votes, 
tends in time to rob it of half its baseness, and to elevate it to 
the dignity of “an understood practice.” But what if that element 
of the constituency, which now forms only an important element 
of the whole, be increased to an absolute preponderance, whieh is 
the effect of Lord John Russell’s measure? Why, unless such a 
consummation should be accompanied by certain qualifying 
provisions, we might say farewell to purity of election for 
ever. Increase the size of constituencies, says one party, and se 
make bribery impossible. Make the franchise the reward of 
intelligence and frugality, say we, and so make bribery hateful. 
To the first of these assertions, namely, that bribery would 
cease if the constituencies were sufficiently enlarged, we reply 
that they could not be sufficiently enlarged unless the entire 
borough representation were thrown into the hands of some 
dozen large towns; and then we should, probably, have an 
increase in the number of representatives for every such loca- 
lity, which would materially counteract the advantage gained 
by its magnitude. It may be impossible to bribe a large 
constituency which has only two members. But give the same 
constituency six members, and the impossibility vanishes. Now, 
seeing that Mr. Bright openly accepts a simple reduction of the 
franchise as “an instalment,” there can be little doubt that he 
and his party value it as the means of obtaining such a following 
in the House of Commons as would secure them a reform bill of 
their own. Of what that would be we are happily not left in 
ignorance ; its essential feature would be the apportionment of 
representatives to numbers: that is to say, Lambeth or the 
Tower Hamlets, for instance, instead of two, would have six or 
eight. Thus the first proposed remedy for bribery could not 
be effected without a total disarrangement of our electoral 
system, and the risk of producing results even worse than the 
original evil. But let every voter below a certain point in the 
social scale be a man of mark among his own class, and you will 
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have done much to mitigate the evil. The spread of education, 
and the encouragement of such virtues as foresight, honesty, and 
self-denial, will do much to make bribery disgraceful, and to give 
the working-man strength to resist the temptation. Without 
these precautions we may manipulate our constituencies, and 
multiply our representatives as we please ; but the evil will grow 
and flourish till it undermine our whole parliamentary system, 
and finally cause its dissolution. 

If we have not now demonstrated the propriety of striving for 
a change of administration—and the expediency of changing an 
administration, the reader will remember, is not always in propor- 
tion to theZunfitness of the members—we have, we think, at least 
demonstrated that the policy of Lord Palmerston’s government, 
whether in foreign affairs, in finance, or in reform, is actually 
inferior to the policy of his predecessor. Whether any different 
policy on our part could have prevented the annexation of Savoy, 
is a question not easily decided. The Emperor himself says that 
a timely knowledge of the state of English feeling would have 
done so. But at all events this much is plain, that the childish 
eagerness exhibited by the present government, at their first acces- 
sion to office, to be taken for French sympathizers, must have 
disgusted the old monarchies, and may have indisposed them to 
unite at all cordially with England in resisting the latest French 
aggression ; and it is to the want of this cordiality, be it remem- 
bered, that Lord John himself points in justification of the 
acquiescence of this country. To say that the Tory party could 
have desired to prevent the liberation of Italy, if so be they could 
have checked the ambition of France, is a foolish, because a 
self-convicted, slander ; for the leading journal which has uttered 
it, was the first to do justice to Lord Malmesbury’s policy, 
and to applaud the firmness with which he had held the 
balance between the two parties. But if it be meant that 
there are no circumstances which could have justified an 
English statesman in postponing the liberation of Italy to 
other considerations, we say the assertion is absurd. Italy is 
not the world; and English interests—we appeal to Mr. 
Bright here—should be paramount to those of any other country ; 
as European interests should be paramount to those of every 
ther separate state, except our own. Can avy Englishman be 
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so effeminately silly as to pretend, that if the question had lain 
between the continuation of Austrian domination in Italy and the 
revival of French domination in Europe, any English statesman, of 
any school of politics whatever, could have hesitated in his choice ? 
This particular sneer, therefore, at the Tory party, is absolutely 
without meaning; and we return to our original assertion, that 
the attitude adopted by Lord Derby’s government towards the 
belligerents in the late war, was more conducive to the mainte- 
nance of European order than the attitude adopted by Lord 
Palmerston. For what has this attitude done for us? It has 
alienated France without saving Savoy: it has lowered our state- 
craft without supporting our dignity ; nor has it prevented the 
imminent probability of another European war. And what 
could the worst government that ever ruled us, since the days of 
the Cabal, have done worse ? 

The merits of Mr. Gladstone’s finance may fairly be left to 
experience. If the trial of a most hazardous experiment, at a 
most critical period of our foreign and domestic concerns, be a 
proof of financial wisdom, Mr. Gladstone is at the head of his 
profession. He gives us a peace budget in the midst of European 
quarrels ; and chooses the time when the ice is cracking all round 
to load us with additional burdens, This may be the result of 
inspiration ; but to “mere mortals” it has an air of incipient 
madness. 

As for the Government Reform Bill, it can only be explained 
upon the principles of homeopathy. Administrations are now too 
weak; and Lord John increases the elements of confusion. 
Bribery is too frequent at elections ; and Lord John adds to the 
constituency the most corrupt class he can discover. His party 
have been complaining of the re-manifestation of a protective 
spirit. Lord John adopts a system of reform which will infallibly 
end in the return of a great many protectionist members. He 
claims for it the merits of simplicity ; but it is the simplicity of 
barbarism, which is below, and not above the arts of civilisation. 
We know it may be said, Cui bono? To what end all these in- 
criminations, if it is not desirable to turn out the government ? 
We reply that the end is this: to establish the fact, that the 
present ministry ought only to be regarded in the light of a 
provisional ministry. .We must have a reconstruction of parties 
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ere we can aguin have an administration which unites the three 
requisites of ability, popularity, and power. Symptoms are 
not wanting that such a reconstruction is impending. The 
Whig imfluence in the present c:binet is not the strongest. It 
is now generally believed that Mr. Gladstone will never 
serve under Lord John Russell in the event of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s retirement ; and that he is busily engaged in forming a 
party of his own, with the support of the Manchester connection. 
Should this romour turn out to be well-founded, the elimination 
of the Whig party from modern politics can only be a question 
of time. The younger members of the Whig party would at 
once amalgamate with the Conservatives ; and we should then 
once more see two powerful and well-balanced parties within 
the wails of parliament. But we have no misgivings as to which 
side*would possess the majority. The state of parties just now 
is not superficially promising; but if we look a little deeper we 
shall see more reason for hope. People are gradually getting 
tired of the unmeaning feud which still exists between Whig 
and Tory. They are getting still more tired of the fluctuations 
of governments which the last few years have witnessed. They 
begin to see the necessity of resting contented with something 
less than perfection ; and when this frame of mind is fully deve- 
loped, they will welcome the restoration of party efficiency. 
Then which party will they choose? That will be determined 
by the character of the times; and, to judge from a somewhat 
parallel instance, the Conservative party is destined, in all pro- 
bability, to represent the feeling of the majority forsome years to 
come. The parallel to which we allude is to be seen in the first 
ten years of George the Third’s reign, when every possible device 
was tried to stave off a Tory administration, and all in vain. The 
Tory administration came, and the people, after tasting it, liked it; 
so much so, that when the Whigs had contrived to seize on power 
again for a brief space, the country raised its voice loudly in 
favour of the party they had ousted, and at the first general 
election reinstated it by an overwhelming majority! We cannot 
help fancying that now, again, the people of this country are gra- 
dually feeling their way back to a permanent Tory adminis- 
tration. Toryism is in its element in troubled and dangerous 
times; and now that the perils of the first French empire 
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are beginning once more to loom over England, it seems pro- 
bable that the eyes of the people are once more turning wistfully 
towards their ancient leaders, the Tory country gentlemen of 
England. What are Reform Bills, or Tariffs, or Church-Rates, 
or any other measures of this kind, in the face of that terrible 
peril which hangs over the shores of Great Britain? They fade 
into insignificance at once. What we require just now is a 
truly national administration, actuated by am English policy. 
If such an administration can be found, all minor objections to 
it, valid it may be in quieter times, must be waived. And we 
sincerely believe that if the Conservative party boldly shakes off 
the caution which has very properly distinguished it for the last 
two years, and acts freely on its instincts, it will very shortly be 
at the head of an overwhelming majority of the people. At 
present it is not ; and it is idle to pretend that it is popular. 
But a party which has so long been in a minority, must feel the 
pulse of the nation very carefully before adopting any decided 
course of policy. It is monstrous for the very same people, who 
have for the last ten years been refusing their confidence to 
Conservatives, to turn round and say that Conservatives are not 
sufficiently decided. A decided policy is for the party whom 
the country chooses to adopt as its representatives. If the 
Liberals have broken down in this point, they deserve all the 
blame that could be heaped upon them. But give to the Con- 
servatives the majority which the Liberals have enjoyed, and try 
what they would do then. Otherwise, it is nonsense to compare 
the two parties. The Oonservatives have only been a govern- 
ment on sufferance at the best; and, when people tell you that 
they cannot put confidence in the Conservative party, they forget 
that they have never tried the experiment. 

That the experiment may be tried ere long with complete and 
permanent success, we believe that one thing, and one thing only, 
is wanting. That is, that the members of the Conservative party 
shall justify the confidence of the public by shewing that they trust. 
each other. Unanimity, thorough, unflinching unanimity, is now 
the only remaining condition on which the restoration of a Con- 
servative government depends. The Conservative party has 
numbers, has leaders, has genius, and more than all, is confronted 
by a ministry torn to pieces by internal dissensions, and by an 
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unconnected party which acknowledges no single chief. If the 
Conservative party is so blind as to throw away the advantages of 
its position, and voluntarily imitate the weakness of its anta- 
gonists, it must be prepared for an indefinite exclusion from office. 
When Conservative constituencies see that the candidate whom 
they have been at such great exertions to return, deliberately 
votes against his party on the first division of importance, it is 
not to be expected they will be very zealous about the issue of 
any future election, And even the most honest and loyal Con- 
servative members, when they see themselves liable to be deserted 
in the moment of trial by their own comrades, naturally grow 
despondent and indifferent, cease to be punctual in their atten- 
dance, and lose half their interest in politics. We are certain 
that ne wordsof our own could enforce this important truth so well 
as the following, addressed to his own party by the great Whig 
essayist of the last century, a man far from being possessed by 
mere party spirit, and thoroughly sincere in all the opinions which 
he expressed. Let these weighty words then be the conclusion 
of our article :— 


“T shall conclude with recommending one virtue more to the friends 
of the present establishment, wherein the Whigs have been remarkably 
deficient ; which is a general unanimity and concurrence in the pursuit 
of such measures as are necessary for the wellbeing of their country. 
As it is a laudable freedom of thought which unshackles their minds 
from the poor and narrow prejudices of education, and opens their eyes 
to a more extensive view of the public good; the same freedom of 
thought disposes several of them to the embracing of particular schemes 
and maxims, and to a certain singularity of opinion which proves highly 
prejudicial to their cause ; especially when they are encouraged in them 
by a vain breath of popularity, or by the artificial praises which are 
bestowed on them by the opposite party. This temper of mind, 
though the effect of a noble principle, very often betrays their friends, 
and brings into power the most pernicious and implacable of their 
enemies. In cases of this nature, it is the duty of an honest and 
prudent man to sacrifice a doubtful opinion to the concurring judg- 
ment of those whom he believes to be well-intentioned to their country, 
and who have better opportunities of looking into all its most compli- 
cated interests. An honest party of men, acting with unanimity, are 
of infinitely greater consequence than the same party aiming at the 
same end by different views: as a large diamond is of a thousand 
times greater value whilst it remains entire, than when it is cut into a 
multitude of small stones, notwithstanding they may, each of them, be 
very curiously set, and are all of the same water.” 
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RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 
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THERE has been nothing peculiarly characteristic in the litera- 
ture of the past quarter, except it be the additional testimony 
it has afforded to a fact on which we have already remarked, 
namely, the gradual and marked elevation in what may be 
called the “literary level” of the age. The subjects selected 
for treatment, and the mode of treating them, are adapted to 
more cultivated intellects, and to a loftier standard of apprecia- 
tion, than formerly. One might suppose that the principle of 
competitive examination had become recognized both by authors 
and readers—the latter, of course, assuming the function of 
examiners; while the former have learnt by experience that they 
must earn a certain number of “ marks” if they hope to secure 
acceptance for their works or themselves, This improvement is 
perceptible in every department of literary effort, and in every 
rank of literary performance, from low to high; except, perhaps, 
the very highest. Better than the best of former generations, 
the present era cannot produce. Rich as we are in works of art, 
of poetry, and of prose, we have not outrivalled the great “old 
masters” in any department of production. But the advance 
that has been effected is not the less real on that account, and is 
possibly even more beneficial—because it operates over a wider 
range. At all events, it best fulfils the conditions of the funda- 
mental maxim of modern political economy, by securing not only 
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the greatest happiness, but also the greatest progress to the 
greatest number. ‘ 

History, and especially biographical history, bears the palm of 
importance in the works published during the last three months. 
Three biographies of artists, all to a considerable extent auto- 
biographical, have appeared—the recollections of Charles Leslie, 
the reminiscences of Martin Archer Shee, and the life of Ary 
Scheffer—and all possess high and permanent interest. As 
recording more fully than was recorded before the family life ot 
an eminent politician, the sketch of Sir Robert Peel, by his rela- 

_tive Sir Lawrence Peel, will also be reckoned among the valu- 
able contributions to contemporary biography. Of histories 
proper there are none new of any special mark. The world 
seems too intent upon the men and incidents by which history 
is “making” before their eyes, to undertake the task of record- 
ing what has been made already. Some “continuations” of 
works previously commenced have however appeared, including 
a third volume of Guizot’s “ Memoirs to illustrate the History 
of my Times,” of which an excellent translation into English 
by Mr. J. W. Cole is published by Bentley : two more volumes 
(V. and VI.) of Mr. Froude’s history of England from the 
fall of Wolsey to the death of Queen Elizabeth; and the 
second volume of Mr. E. E. Crowe’s laborious and accurate 
history of France. Mr. Forster’s Arrest of the Five Members 
is also deserving notice, as a curious monograph upon one of the 
critical incidents in the constitutional history of Great Britain. 
Art and poetry have been illustrated by the publication, 
among other works not undeserving credit and renown, of the 
fifth and last volume of Ruskin’s Modern Painters, of the piquant 
series of political sketches attributed to Sir Bulwer Lytton, en- 
titled St. Stephen’s, and which have already attained a deserved 
popularity in the pages of Blackwood; of “Lucille” by Owen 
Meredith, a pseudonym of which the secret has long since tran- 
spired; and of “A Man’s Heart,” by the popular essayist and 
poet, Dr. Charles Mackay. In both these latter works the mate- 
rialist tendencies of the age are curiously exemplified, since, 
though each contain many passages of much poetic beauty, 
they are essentially mere novels in verse. 
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‘ Stories of adventure in travel and for sport have become 
increasingly numerous, and are read with undiminished interest. 
Dr. Haye’s Arctic Boat Journey ; Lady Pepys’ Journey on a 
Plank; and Captain Burton’s Lake Regions of Central Africa, 
are chiefly noticeable among the first category; and Captain 
Shakespear’s Wild Sports in India, in the second. Of lighter 
works, novels, &c., the stream flows on with an unremitting 
fulness. It is difficult to count, and impossible to analyse, 
however cursorily, the multitudes which issue weekly, daily, and 
even hourly, from the groaning presses. The Mill on the Floss, 
and Castle Richmond, out of the crowd, have attracted most 
popular attention, partly from their intrinsic merits, and partly 
from the names of their authors. Of the remainder, we have 
noticed such as we could find time to read or space to describe, 
but must perforce have left some sixty or a hundred volumes 
without even attempting to ascertain whether their contents 
were good, bad, or indifferent. This incessant current of supply 
must more or less shew as constant an increase in the demand. 
It is at any rate an encouragement to the contemporary tribe of 
authors, that the old noun of multitude, the “general reader,” is 
becoming more multitudinous than ever. 





History AND BIOGRAPHY, 


Autobiographical Relations; by the late C. R. Leslie, Esq. 
Edited, with a Prefatory Essay and Selections from his Corre- 
spondence, by Tom Taylor, Esq.—The editor had already 
undertaken a similar duty for the autobiography of Haydon, He 
begins his introduction by referring to the marked and complete 
contrast of the characters of these two men. No contrast could 
well be greater than that between an artist imbued to the highest 
degree with the enthusiasm of his art, and aspirations of the 
highest perfection, and a painter like Leslie—calm, quiet, subdued 
—with no high aspiration, and tending rather to the humble than 
the lofty walks of his profession. In truth, in the present work we 
have not, from one end to the other, a single artistic ebullition ; 
and the writer has a great deal more to say about the persons 
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with whom he comes in contact than about painting. Those 
persons were necessarily many of them artists, and artistic sub- 
jects would of course be introduced ; but Leslie dwells with yet 
more complacency on the talk of men who, like Coleridge, were 
philosophers. In retailing their conversations he is a second 
Spence, dwelling on every clever sentence with actual fondness. 
The book is much more a record of anecdotes than that of the 


' experiences of artists. The list of Mr. Leslie’s friends is a varied 


one. Lord Melbourne has some characteristic traits recorded ; 
the benevolent eccentricities of Lord Egremont, a great patron of 
Leslie’s, fill several amusing pages. Coleridge, Fuseli, North- 
cofe—many of the most eccentric characters of the age—meet 
from time to time with one so well able to appreciate their 
quaintnesses, and as diligent in recording them. We miss the 
dramatic rendering—the keeping—and the association of the 
reader with the scene, which casts so peculiar a charm over the 
pages of Boswell. But every thing is set down with so much 
good-humour, and evidences so well the pleasure of the moment— 
that we rarely have read gossip so general—and, we must add, so ill- 
digested—with greater enjoyment. In the autobiography, Leslie 
gives only incidental sketches of his own career—and says so little 
of the whereabouts of his works, that it has been one of the chief 
duties of the editor to supply the deficiency. It is not till we 
come to the second volume that we are fairly introduced to the 
life of the author himself. It is here that, in his letters to his 
sister Miss Leslie, and his bosom-friend Washington Irving, he 
not only brings out all the characteristic feelings of the man, 
but sketches forth the opinion and career of the artists. Leslie 
shines in his letters, gentle, affectionate, sensible, full of regard 
rather than of enthusiasm for his art. This volume will excite 
probably less interest than the former, but it deserves it to the 
full as much. The traits of character of the many persons he 
meets, are given with more simplicity than in the autobiography ; 
and many remarks made of the passing events of the time, artistic 
and others, which have a special value in many ways, Many of 
the letters are from Washington Irving, written with all the grace 
and charm of that accomplished writer. Leslie was partly of 
American origin; his temperament had much in common with: 
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that of Irving, and there is a genuine tone of friendship in their 
correspondence which one seldom meets with. The editor has 
performed his task of selection with great judgment, and has 
added a list of the works of Leslie and their several whereabouts. 
The observations—chiefly artistic—which he has appended, are 
brief and to the purpose. On the whole, this is, without doubt, 
one of the most interesting and valuable publications of the 
year. 


Memoir of the Life of Ary Scheffer; by Mrs. Grote. (London: 
Murray.)—This book is rather a sketch than a memoir of the 
life of the great painter. To any artistic criticism, or even 
account of his career, it has no pretension whatever. It deals 
with him more as a politician than as an artist. Scheffer, like 
most of the eminent painters of his day, attached himself to one 
or other of the various court parties, and was a devoted Orleanist. 
He took an active part in the movement which placed that family 
upon the throne, and was, with M. Thiers, the bearer of the 
invitation to Neuilly, which, after the Three Days of July, was 
written to the Duke of Orleans by the victorious insurgents. 
He remained faithful to their fallen fortunes, and their residence 
in this country produced a visit to England during the time of 
the Manchester Exhibition. He pays a tribute to the artistic 
merit of England, not very common with the leading artists of 
his country ; and likewise acknowledges without reservation or 
hesitation, the social pleasures of his sojourn, which is still less 
common. Mrs. Grote writes in an easy style, taking more 
delight in the familiar characteristics of the man than in his more 
public and important qualities. The life of Scheffer, as an artist, 
has yet to be written, and for many reasons, connected with his 
peculiar position and art feelings, will be, in more than one 
respect, a most interesting work if fairly treated. 


A Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Robert Peel. By 
Sir Lawrence Peel. (Longmans.)—Much expectation was ex- 
‘cited by the announcement of this new life of the deceased 
statesman by a near relation, which the work itself will scarcely 
realize. Perhaps the public formed too high anticipations re- 
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specting a production which Sir L. Peel so modestly designates 
a “sketch,” and are therefore answerable for any disappointment 
they may have experienced. The author has in fact confessedly 
taken for his model the critical biography by M. Guizot, which 
was originally written for the pages of the Révue des Deus 
Mondes, and therefore essentially belonged to the class of 
periodical literature. As a sketch, the volume possesses con- 
siderable interest. Many facts are related which belong to the 
family history of Sir Robert Peel, and are now for the first time 
recorded in print, and the comments with which the narrative is 
interspersed, if not remarkable for novelty, are sensible and im- 


partial. 


Life and Times of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham; 
from Original and Authentic Sources; by Mrs. Thomson, (Hurst 
& Blackett.)—The life of a court favourite, and that court 
the circle of which James the First was the centre, naturally 
supplies a multitude of incidents, of which a few are calculated 
to prove highly useful to the modern writers of “romantic 
history,” provided always they consent to ignore the rest, Mrs, 
Thomson has punctually complied with both these conditions, 
All that was romantic in the career of a man who, upon the 
mere recommendation of his personal attractiveness, mounted 
from the status of a private and poor gentleman, unable to afford 
a decent court suit at his first introduction to royalty, to the 
elevated status of chief confident to the sovereign in esse, and 
selected tutor and custodian of the sovereign in posse, is well 
described by the authoress of the present volume. Much is told 
of which the general reader knew, and could know nothing, until 
the records contained in the “State Paper Calendar” attained 
their recent publicity. The result, so far as the career of the 
first Duke of Buckingham is concerned, proves only the ignorance 
of former biographers, who allowed themselves to be misled by 
the partisanship of Clarendon and eulogistic bias of Sir Henry 
Wotton. In the present volume we find a memoir of George 
Villiers, written with no partisan bias, and with a better appre- 
ciation of facts. 
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« Arrest of the Five Members by Charles I. A Chapter of Eng- 
lish History, re-written by John Forster. (Murray.)—Mr. For- 
ster is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit and feeling of his 
favourite epoch, that he possesses the power of landing his read- 
ers in the midst of these proceedings to a rare degree. In his 
present volume he goes beyond mere descriptive writing, and 
fairly challenges the contemporary colouring of the state policy of 
Charles I. His arrest of the five members was, according to the 
‘author, not the result of a sudden impulse, but a carefully planned 
scheme for crushing that Hercules in his cradle—a parliamentary 
majority. The robust infant triumphed, in both instances, not so 
much from the error of its assailants, as from its innate force, 
‘Whatever may be the truth of Mr. Forster’s theory, he has writ- 
ten a clever and striking illustrative chapter of the earliest period 
of parliamentary sovereignty. He is wonderfully at home on the 
legislative floor of that resolute epoch, and traces with a skilful 
hand the determined and unyielding course of both parties at a 
time when, if the position of the Commons had less of the splendour 
of future times, it had also less of the suspicion of place-hunting, 
partizanship, and corruption; and, with all its faults, never 
forgot that it was entrusted with the destinies of a nation. 


Wycliffe and the Huguenots ; or, Sketches of the Rise of the Re- 
formation in England, and of the Early History of Protestantism 
in France; by the Rev. W. Hanna. (Edinburgh: Constable & 
Co.)—The distance from the time of the Reformation seems only 
to increase the number of its critics and delineators, The vast 
mass of authors who have lately sifted all the available evidence 
bearing upon this great epoch of history, give great facilities to 
an earnest and sensible divine, who has taken up the peculiar 
point of view of a comparison of the development of protestant- 
ism in France and England, and whose object is chiefly to popu- 
larize the somewhat elaborate disquisitions of his predecessors. 
In this he has fairly succeeded—neither can it be called a small 
object, in as much as the great drawback to the study of ecclesi- 
astical history has been the harsh and uninviting style of its his- 
torians. Dr. Hanna, if not altogether free from prejudice, is free 
from that sectarian tone which effectually destroys general 
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interest in historical works. The part of the work devoted to 
Wycliffe deserves especial praise, and the relative positions of the 
dominant religion and the reformer of those days are described 
with especial clearness, and equal freedom from affectation and 
unfairness. 


Domestic Memoir of the Royal Family, and of the Court of Eng- 
land, chiefly at Kew and Richmond; by Folkestone Williams. 
London: (Hurst & Blackett.)—Few subjects are more popular 
with authors and readers than anecdotal localities. London has 
been treated over and over again, in gross and in detail, till not 
a parish had escaped unransacked ; its suburbs have been fairly, 
but not completely treated—we have had Greenwich, Kensing- 
ton, and other corners, turned inside out. Richmond has been 
comparatively neglected, partly because the materials, though 
plentiful, are not very easy of access. They are, moreover, 
scattered over a large range of history, inasmuch as no English 
sovereign affected Richmond as a permanent residence ; and the 
offshoots of sovereignty, those never-failing sources of anecdotes, 
never permanently settled down there ; and, in consequence, the 
connection of Richmond with any one of the historical personages 
of Britain is somewhat slight. Still, the place was a domestic 
retreat for so many eminent persons when in the humour of 
domesticating. This gives an opportunity to our author to carry 
out to the full the title of his book, as treating generally of the 
domestic memoirs of our royal families; his excursions from 
Richmond are wide and numerous, He goes to Oxford with 
Prince Henry, son of James I, and describes the various discus- 
sions with which his entry was signalized ; whether saints and 
angels know our thoughts ; whether children imbibe the temper 
with the milk of their nurses; and, what must have been a far 
fresher topic in those days, whether evils or benefits arise from 
the use of tobacco. It is curious to find tobacco-smoking—then 
so recently introduced—become a matter of debate at the intro- 
duction of a Prince of Wales to the university. The whole affair 
is in singular accordance with the grotesque pedantry of the 
times. All this, however, had but little to do with Richmond. 
We have again an amusing description of the mode of passing a 
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court day in the time of Edward III., spent in a much more 
homely and domestic fashion than was adopted in the later times 
of the Tudors and the Stuarts. Mr, Williams has collected a 
vast mass of information, sometimes cleverly put, and generally 
full of interest, but too often crude and incorrect ; rather pointing 
the way to future investigation than supplying the actual defi- 
ciency of our information. 





ArT AND PoETRY. 


Modern Painters ; by John Ruskin. Vol. V. (London: Smith 
& Elder.)—This is the concluding volume of a work which, in 
an artistic point of view, is one of the most important of the 
present age. Let the merits and defects of Mr. Ruskin be what 
they may, both the one and the other are invested with an 
interest, and command an attention, which of itself proves the 
possession of something beyond mere talent in the writer. In his 
peculiar line—discarding conventionalism and commonplace, and 
seeking at all hazard the ideality of his art—in the present 
volume, though esthetic both in his principles and conclusions, 
he is much more practical than usual in his recommendations, 
More than half of the volume is devoted to the leaf and the 
cloud ; the one, as he observes, standing between the artist and 
earth, the other between the artist and heaven. On both these 
topics he has fairly exhausted the subject; every point of view 
under which leaf or cloud can be found in art is considered, sifted, 
and illustrated with an exuberance of ideas to which no living 
author or art can lay claim. No doubt, there is a vast deal of 
verbiage in the diffuse way in which Mr. Ruskin has treated his 
subject ; and an extended consideration of the pictorial effect of 
various leaves, is more fitted for the patient examination of 
the botanist than for the more eager studies of the artist. The 
analysis and dissection of the boughs will seem tedious to all but 
those who, like Mr. Ruskin himself, see nothing but art in every 
thing around them, and press the minutest objects into its service. 
When we come to the clouds he is more generally interesting. 
The artistic appearance of clouds themselves—their aerial effects— 
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their varied influences on the landscape—all belong to the most 
popular branches of painting, into which leaves and their effects 
very slightly enter. Mr. Ruskin, in the disquisition to which he 
gives the characteristic name of “ cloud chariots,” treats with all his 
usual eloquence, and more than his usual interest, their effects in 
mountain regions. Of all subjects this is the one best suited to 
Mr. Ruskin’s powers, as combining art, nature, and fancy, and in 
which he can indulge his erratic propensities without danger of 
offending sober tastes. The concluding portion of the volume 
consists of a series of. essays, in which he is as earnest as ever 
in his denunciation of artistic falsity ; and of a few sketches of 
hhis favourite painters, notably Giorgione and his great hero, 
Turner. His disquisitions on their works are vivid, impassioned, 
fanciful, not always intelligible, and very often failing to con- 
vince; but full of thought, pathos, and suggestiveness, and 
forming at once a characteristic and a noble ending to this 
laborious, and on many accounts important work. To many 
the preface will be the most interesting part of the volume. 
The author there apologizes for the great length of time which 
had elapsed between the publication of the last and the present 
volume, alleging as a main reason the time occupied in the 
arrangement of the Turner drawings for the national collection. 
In the performance of that duty he found multitudes of those 
drawings in a strange state of confusion and dilapidation. His 
account of their treatment by the artist—the manner in which 
many of them were dashed off: in short, the whole story forms 
a curious episode in the lives of great painters. The volume is, like 
its predecessors, beautifully got up, and splendidly illustrated. 
Most of the engravings are from various works of Turner’s, in whose 
compositions are to be found more illustrations of the theories of Mr. 
Ruskin than of any artist, especially his idea of cloud scenery. 
The Turner illustrations are beautifully engraved: transferring 
to paper, with great success, the fantasies of that strange master. 
‘Not the least interesting part of the volume consists of the 
‘yivid and bold comparison which he has instituted between 
some of the most peculiar masters. In this way he gives Plu- 
tarchian comparisons of Durer and Salvator; of Rubens and 
‘Cuyp; of Claude and Poussin: always ingenious, often forcible— 
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seldom carrying with them the conviction of that truth which 
Mr. Ruskin so warmly worships. His admiration of the early 
Italian school ; his almost fantastic love of colouring and drapery ; 
his deprecatory views of the Dutch school: all these things we 
have known before; but they are now placed before us in a yet 
more vivid form than heretofore, in a work which carries to the 
extreme both the merits and failures of its author. 


Lucille; by Owen Meredith. (London: Chapman & Hall.)— 
Lucille is simply a novel in verse. It begins with a letter from 
the Comtesse de Nevers to Lord Alfred Vargrave ; it ends with a 
scene on the battle-field. The due proportion of dialogue is 
intermingled so that none of the prescriptive rules may be for- 
gotten. The heroine is a lady, whose mission it is “to uplift, 
purify, and confine by its own gracious gift, the world, in despite 
of its own dull endeavour to degrade, and drag down, and oppose 
it for ever.” So the tale has not only a moral, but a grand one, 
That moral is worked out in versification, peculiar for its grace of 
poetry, flowing, and happy. For the story, it is a string of woes, 
sufferance, and partings; but, like every thing Owen Meredith 
writes, each point is touched with the light of a penetrating 
intellect. Itis this wide range of thought, combined with great 
poetic skill, that makes him such a favourite with all classes, 
“Lucille,” we think, is more perfect than any of his published 


poems. 


A Man's Heart ; a Poem by Charles Mackay. (Smith, Elder, & 
Co.)—A poem in a few short cantos, the burden of which is the love 
of a painter who dies painting the portrait of his love, full of 
gentle thoughts, without constraint, effort, attempt at forced ex- 
pression, or unintelligible ideas, which, in Mr. Mackay’s latest 
effort, is more melancholy than is usual with him—seldom 
brightening into those cheerful strains with which he commonly 
enlivens his verse. But he is sometimes political and utilitarian 
in passages which contrast too strongly with the metaphysical 
tenderness of the rest. Dr. Mackay is never commonplace— 
even with common-place subjects—for such the present un- 
doubtedly is ; and the many passages of exquisite softness give 
his work a high position in modern song. 
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Memorrs, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Letters of Hannah More to Zachary Macaulay, containing 
Notices of Lord Macaulay's Youth; Edited and Arranged by 
Arthur Roberts. (London: Nisbet & Co.)—Mr. Roberts has 
an hereditary claim to the performance of the duty he has here 
undertaken. His father was one of the most fervent disciples of 
the temple wherein Hannah More was the priestess, and Zachary 
Macaulay one of the high priests. He made himself the inter- 
preter of this sect, writing with a simplicity which obtained the 
usual fate of simple authors—the ridicule of the wits, and the 
contempt of strong-minded philosophers. For all that, it was 
popular with a numerous and earnest class ; and without doubt 
the school owes within itself much to this author, although it is 
to be feared that he did it more harm without. The son writes 
somewhat in the paternal strain, earnest, zealous, and simple- 
minded ; he cannot for a moment doubt that any one can entertain 
other opinions than his own, except with some gross fault either 
of head or heart, and very often of both. He would have made 
of Babington Macaulay a second Zachary, with enlarged power 
and opportunities—the chief and leader of Exeter Hall—the 
orator of religious meetings—the oracle of the sectarian world ; 
and charitably hopes that Lord Macaulay, before entering on his 
great account, had “revised his opinion on the weighty and all- 
important subject of the Maynooth grant.” In the same way he 
laments the backslidings of the essayist in his religious biogra- 
phies. He does not seem to have the smallest notion that he is 
dealing with a statesman and a man of the world, and can see 
nothing in Macaulay but his father’s son with more than his 
father’s talents, occasionally seduced by those talents into the 
paths of the Gentiles. This does not hinder the book from being 
an interesting and a characteristic one. The boyish letters of 
Macaulay are the man in embryo—stilted, affected, set in manner 
and phraseology ; yet betokening in mere boyhood a mastery of 
English, and a readiness of illustration, which were destined in 
after times to carry their possessor to a rank so exalted in the 
jiterature of his country. Mr. Roberts is very grand upon the 
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prize poems of Macaulay, which fall within the scope of his pub- 
lication—except that he regrets the want of that peculiar religious 
tone of illustration which he would expect in the son of Zachary, 
and without which he does not seem to believe that Christianity 
can exist. He is far more ardent in his affection for these pro- 
ductions than their author, who in after life looked upon them 
with small complacency. On the whole, this is a work illustrat- 
ing the early mind of a great man, so managed as to bring forward 
those showy points least deserving of interest, except as pointing 
out the origin of future defects, and dealt with in a narrow and 
sectarian spirit, unworthy of its subject, and only noticeable as 
characteristic of the class from which Macaulay sprang, and to 
which he owed in many respects the tone of his mind. 


The Miscellaneous Writings of Lord Macaulay. 2 vols.— 
(Longman.)—Several collections of the scattered works of the 
great essayist of our age, gathered from the Edinburgh Review 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, and other sources, have already 
appeared—the first of the series being published in America, we 
believe, without even the formality of asking the author's 
consent. Each collection was incomplete, and the one now 
issued is even more fragmentary than the rest, seeing that it 
consists chiefly of their omissions, and includes at least one 
paper—the essay in answer to Mr. Mill’s work “On Government” 
—which Lord Macaulay expressly declined to re-publish. The 
present volumes are chiefly interesting because they display the 
changes in the author’s mind and style effected during a long 
series of years, and because the papers they comprise have been 
long forgotten except by a few readers—and even those few will, 
in most instances, now, for the first time, learn that they are his. 
Among the series is a short poem written by Macaulay in his 
twelfth year; and it closes with some of those biographical 
sketches to which his last labours were devoted. There is also 
the fragment of a romance, a species of composition for which 
the Macaulay style was totally unsuited, and which is now 
printed for the first time. 


The Gallery; a Sketch of the History of Parliamentary Re- 
porting and Reporters; by C. J. Gratter. (London: Pitman.) 
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—The title of the work tells its own story. Much of the history 
of parliamentary reporting belongs to the regular stock of 
anecdotal history. The rise of the Gallery is intimately con- 
nected with the rise of newspapers, and the subject by itself can 
scarcely be fairly treated. The author has, however, added some 
remarks upon the art itself of reporting, which are fair and well 
put, and the connection of reporting with literature and literary 
men, though a hackneyed topic, is always one of point and in- 
terest. 


Lectures on the English Language; by S. P. Marsh. (Triibner : 
New York. Sampson Low: London.)—It has often been the 
boast of the Americans that they speak English better than the 
English themselves, There is no doubt but that the circumstances 
under which the American version of our tongue was founded, 
render its study one of considerable interest. These lectures are 
strictly professional, delivered before the post-graduates of 
Colombia College, New York. They enter into all the branches 
of the subject, the origin not only of the English, but of languages 
in general; the practical uses of etymology, the foreign lielps to 
the knowledge of English, the sources and composition of the 
language, proceeding thenceforth to the more strictly technical 
part of the subject, the parts of speech and their inflections. The 
author has a very curious and interesting series of chapters on the 
influence of printing on the English language. He protests em- 
phatically against the despotism of printers, who will hold to 
their own prescriptive rules in defiance of theoretic and recal- 
citrant authors. Many reformers of languages have been kept 
back in their efforts by the opposition of the composing-stick. 
The author cites varieties of instances, British and foreign, of this 
peculiar kind of oppression. He mixes up journalism with 
printing, and declares that an infinity of harm is done to language 
by the haste, slovenliness, and inaccuracies of periodical writers : 
we cannot in this country altogether deny the accusation, but it 
is far more true of American than of English journalism, the 
former of which hesitates at nothing, so as the effect is secured in 
the most emphatic style. Mr. Marsh is a great. admirer of the 
Anglo-Saxon principle of our language, and he warmly recom- 
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mends both writer and speaker to stick strongly to their Anglo- 
Saxon. In his chapter on the origin of the language he is 
evidently much better satisfied and at home when dealing with 
the Saxon element, which he treats with singular clearness and 
ability. The “corruption of English” is a curious subject, 
especially when handled by an American. He gives many 
instances of our irregularities of social talk ; it would be easy to 
extend the list. People say, for instance, that they have 
“insured their lives,” when it is the office which has insured 
their lives; they themselves have had them insured. Par- 
liamentary speaking is very incorrect. We have heard the greatest 
orator of the day say, “excluding both you and I;” and nothing 
is more common than “between you and I,” while every one would 
shrink from “between you and me.” In conclusion, we have a 
curious and clever book on one of the most interesting of subjects, 


Christ in Life; Life in Christ ; by J. C. M. Bellew. (Chap- 
man & Hall.)—The affected antithesis of the title of this collec- 
tion of Mr. Bellew’s sermons is an index of their quality. It is 
characteristic of the pulpit that a studied demeanour, ecclesiastical 
graces of delivery, and peculiarity of phraseology—especially if 
aided by that species of popularity attaching to a certain class 
of preachers—will produce an effect beyond any thing obtained 
by piety, or even real eloquence. The real character of Mr. 
Bellew’s preaching is clearly seen in this rather adventurous 
publication. We have the ordinary ideas of morality and religion 
tricked out in a strange dress, which no doubt was sufficiently 
admired when aided by the delivery and the personal advantages 
of the preacher; but which, in the cool view of the reader, look 
like a cumbrous attempt to conceal common thoughts by strange 
phraseology and fantastic imagery. He describes the most 
sacred passages of sacred history with a latitude of illustration 
scarcely reconcilable with the subject or the position of the 
illustrator. Every thing, phraseology, idea, colouring, are arranged 
with the sole view of effect upon fashionable and impressionable 
audiences. Those audiences had neither time nor inclination 
to ask themsrlves whether the volley of metaphors poured upon 
them were incongruous or not; or whether the thoughts which 
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they covered were unsound or shallow. The cooler readers may 
perhaps discover some incongruities in the one, and not a little 
shallowness in the other. Even where the truth is fairly and 
soberly set forth, as it often undoubtedly is, there is a want of 
simplicity and genuine feeling, which deprives them of that effect 
which plain homely earnestness would have obtained with half 
the trouble. Still there are clever passages, which, had they 
occurred any where but in a sermon, would be entitled tocommend- 
ation ; and the work in its general tone and manner, is strikingly 
characteristic of the popular preaching of the present day. The 
circumstances under which it appears give it a factitious value 
not due to its intrinsic merits. 


The Recreations of a Country Parson (J. W. Parker & 
Son) form a pleasant collection of essays upon some of the 
“little things” of life. The writer, a well-known contributor to 
a popular periodical, treats his various subjects with ease, and 
with all the success personal experience of this subject can justly 
claim. Of the papers, we prefer those upon “ the art of putting 
things,” and “concerning tidiness”—they are both eminently 
suggestive; but the rest are all more or less interesting, whether 
for the entertaining manner in which each subject is treated, or 
for the success with which the results of the writer’s observations 
and reflections are rendered into easy pleasant prose. We have 
no space for extracts, but we cordially recommend the “ Country 
Parson” to our readers. 


Chapters on Wives; by Mrs. Ellis. (Bentley.)—Mrs. Ellis, 
as every one knows, has made the “ Women of England,” in all 
their ages, relations, and states of life, the peculiar subject of her 
literary industry. In serial stories, in didactic essays, in volumes 
containing a skilful mixture of narrative and advice, she has en- 
deavoured with much success to describe our countrywomen as 
they are, or to teach them how to become what they ought to be. 
The present work consists of a series of tales designed to exhibit, 
as the authoress states, a little of the “stern romance of married 
life.” In this endeavour she believes herself to have entered 
upon a domain almost neglected by the novelists, who generally 
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drop the curtain upon the bridal festivities. This is not now 
true. Mrs. Ellis is, however, quite right in selecting for illus- 
tration that married existence with which it may be said that 
woman’s real life begins ; and, as the subject is one to which she 
has devoted long and evidently enthusiastic study, her treatment 
of it is artistic, and, to some extent, effective. The work is calcu- 
lated to prove serviceable to your ordinary, commonplace “ better 
half” of society, to which it is addressed. 


The Garden that Paid the Rent. (Chapman & Hall.)—This 
work is one of a rather voluminous series, whose existence is 
chiefly due to the success attained by Miss Coulton’s clever volume, 
“Our Farm of Four Acres.” We have since had a succession of 
treatises on miniature farming, gardening, and cattle-keeping. 
We have been told what wonders in the way of cabbages, beef, 
and profit, can be elicited by scientifically developing the pro- 
ductive powers of three acres, two acres, or even one acre. Nay, 
we find that an industrious and patriotic clergyman promises to 
acquaint the public with the agricultural and horticultural results 
which he has contrived to realize from the small space of half an 
acre. We do not question the truth of these statements, nor 
deny the possibility of producing the asserted crop from the 
specified area. All we wish to say is, that the performances, 
generally speaking, are mere fours de force, and about as likely 
to prove profitable in a general way of business, as Herr Frickel’s 
manufacture of plum-puddings in a beaver hat. Judging from 
the works, of which the “Garden that paid the Rent” is a 
specimen, one would think that the pressing question of the day 
was to maintain the population of England upon an area about 
as large as Jersey; that land was sold generally at the “guinea 
an inch,” which it commands upon the esplanade of a fashionable 
watering-place, or under the shadow of St. Paul’s; so that the 
first condition necessary for the maintenance of our national 
existence, was the production of the largest possible quantity of 
digestible nutriment from the smallest possible surface of culti- 
vated soil. Similar delusions have attained popular acceptance in 
various countries, and in divers manifestations. It is the triumph 
of Chinese gardening to grow an oak-tree in a flower-pot, 
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Some time ago, the members of an agricultural society in England 
endeavoured very ingeniously, and not without a certain measure 
of success, to grow crops of wheat upon their dining-room 
tables. The poet speaks in a tone of despairing eulogy concern- 
ing the time “ when every rood of ground maintained its man.” 
According to present appearances, we are not only returning to 
that state of pristine felicity, but improving upon it. From every 
rood of ground, if the lessons so diligently inculcated by our con- 
temporary authorities on the subject are duly improved, produce 
enough will be garnered not merely to maintain a man, but 
supply a market. The feat is very ingenious, and the instruc- 
tions given for its accomplishment are highly interesting, and not 
without practical value. As the greater is commonly said to 
include the less, so the knowledge how to cultivate a few square 
yards of ground so skilfully as to feed a household and pay the 
rent out of the proceeds, may be supposed to imply a degree of 
aptitude and industry sufficient to manage a farm of ordinary 
dimensions with more than ordinary success, We fear that the 
inference is hardly justified by the facts. It may show a wonder- 
ful endowment of executive skill, and industrious painstaking, to 
carve a set of drawing-room furniture out of a cherry-stone, or 
write the Decalogue and the Creed within the compass of a silver 
threepence ; but on the whole we do not think that we should 
select these particular artists to furnish our houses, or print books 
for daily reading. Much the same must be said of the agricul- 
tural miracles described in books of the class to which the 
little volume before us belongs. Like the prize animals ata 
cattle show, the visible result is not profitable in itself, nor worth 
imitation without very extensive modifications, The exhibition 
has nevertheless its use, in showing what can be done. Whether 
the issue is to superimpose heavy layers of fat on the ribs of a 
young “porker,” or to gather from a plot of ground not larger 
than the back-yard of a London house, crops as heavy as Norfolk 
farmers calculate upon raising upon half a dozen acres, the prac- 
tical and financial consequences are much the same. The per- 
formance is very wonderful ; but it does not pay even its original 
inventor, and would prove still more unprofitable to an imitator. 
But the achievement is encouraging, as showing the results which 
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come within the limits of possibility, if not within the chances of 
profit ; and its accomplishment has been accompanied by many 
instructive lessons, and been rewarded by many curious dis- 
coveries, which, if properly applied, may prove of the highest 
practical utility. 


Fleets and Navies; by Captain Charles Hamlyn. (Black- 
woods.)—The “defence of the country” is just now a popular 
subject, and it has been treated very briefly and judiciously in the 
volume before us, by one of the most popular as well as able 
writers on military topics. Captain Hamlyn differs toto celo from 
the conclusion at which the Fortification Commissioners have 
arrived, and to carry out which they recommend an immediate 
outlay of twelve millions sterling, there or thereabouts. Assuming 
the same object as the final result to be attained, namely, that 
the country must be defended, the author suggests entirely different 
means. He takes for granted that England can never be safe 
unless she possesses the empire of the seas, and founds on this 
maxim the further deduction that her safety is secured so long as 
that empire is within her grasp. Captain Hamlyn then proceeds to 
show what amount and quality of force must be maintained for that 
purpose. On many points of detail he expresses opinions highly 
encouraging to a public who have lately listened to a melancholy 
iteration of arguments tending to prove that steam, rifled can- 
non, and other modern inventions, have not only “ bridged the 
Channel,” but occasioned so complete a revolution in the conditions 
of maritime warfare, as to deprive Englishmen of all the superi- 
ority which their nautical skill and personal hardihood conferred 
upon them in the days of Nelson and Collingwood. So far from 
concurring in these jeremiads, Captain Hamlyn believes that the 
practical effect of the new engines of war has been considerably 
exaggerated ; and maintains that neither steam navigation, nor any 
other mechanical invention, can neutralize in future wars that 
superiority in seamanship to which the ancient victories of the 
British navy are almost exclusively due. No merely scientific 
instruments, in his opinion, can supersede the personal qualities 
of the men by whom they are manipulated. Personal skill, 
aptitude, and courage, will still carry the day over dead mechanism, 
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however ingeniously constructed. This conclusion is highly en- 
couraging, and it is worked out with much ability by the author. 
In writing this work he has rendered a national service ; and the 
value of his volume is enhanced by the fact, that the subject is 
made interesting and intelligible even to non-professional readers, 





TRAVELS AND SPORTS. 


An Arctic Boat Journey in the Autumn of 1854 ; by Isaac J. 
Hayes, edited by Dr. Norton Shaw. (Bentley.}—Among the 
many interesting narratives which describe the adventures of 
the several expeditions sent out from England and America, in 
search of Sir Jobn Franklin and his unfortunate companions, that 
of the late Dr. Kane takes a high rank. The expedition was 
fitted out in 1853, chiefly at the expense of Mr. Henry Grinnel, 
a munificent American gentleman, and returned to New York 
after an absence of nearly two years and a half. Though unsuc- 
cessful in accomplishing his main purpose, and having indeed 
never approached by several hundred miles the actual track of 
Franklin’s squadron, Dr. Kane accomplished a great deal in the 
way of discovery and surveying, and added considerably to our stock 
of geographical knowledge touching those Arctic regions in which 
his researches were prosecuted. Of this voyage, the “ Boat 
Journey,” related by Mr. Hayes, forms an interesting episode. 
Dr. Kane’s vessel, the Advance, was caught in the ice before he 
had proceeded much beyond the 78th degree of north latitude, 
and he succeeded only in getting her into a safe, and, all things 
considered, tolerably snug, berth in Renssalaer harbour, on the 
west coast of Greenland. From this berth the Advance never 
moved again. Her crew passed the winter of 1853-4, suffering 
much from disease, and especially scurvy. In the early spring of 
’54, various ship and boat expeditions went out in different 
directions, searching for traces of Sir John Franklin, which of 
course they did not find, and in the mean time making surveys, 
registering observations, and collecting whatever information it 
was possible to procure, It was a member of one of these parties, 
William Norton the steward, who penetrated northwards along the 
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margin of “ Smith’s Straits” and “ Kennedy’s Channel,” until he 
was suddenly stopped by open water ; and, ascending a high bluff, 
“thence looked out to the northwards upon a boundless and iceless 
sea.” This was supposed to be that open circumpolar sea, con- 
cerning whose presumed existence so many hypotheses have been 
formed, but which no man except Mr. Norton is known to have 
seen. As the summer advanced, the voyagers hoped to extricate 
their ship and proceed homewards; but the condition of the 
ice-fields in these high latitudes depend upon many incidents of 
wind and tide. The “pack” shifts in the most surprising man- 
ner. One summer there may be clear channels in various directions, 
which for some years afterwards are totally blocked up. This 
was the case in Renssalaer harbour during the summer of 1854. 
At the beginning of August the vessel still lay fast in a field of 
ice extending to the horizon. A few days later, the hopes of the 
imprisoned crew were raised by a rapid clearance in the offing, and 
at length an open channel was discernible only six miles off. 
They prepared for departure, and did all that was possible to 
facilitate the release of their brig from its frozen prison. In a 
day or two more, however, the cheering prospect vanished. The 
wind changed, the ice floe drifted back, the channels were all 
‘closed, and escape for that season manifestly impossible. Then 
arose the serious question, whether they should abandon the 
vessel and attempt an escape over land, or stick by her for another 
winter. Against this latter course the most serious objections 
consisted in the scantiness of their supplies. The Advance had 
been provided only for a single winter. In the first season the 
crew had suffered much, and they were now left with a tolerable 
stock of salt provisions, but very scantily furnished with preserved 
meat, vegetables, lime juice, and those condiments which are so 
indispensable in preventing scurvy. Fresh meat seemed almost 
inaccessible. Indefatigable efforts were made, by shooting or 


‘trapping, to obtain some of the “ game” peculiar to those regions, 


such as walruss at sea, or bears, Arctic foxes, hares, and deer on ~ 
land, but with very indifferent success. What was perhaps worst 
of all, the stock of fuel ran short. Only seven hundred and fifty 
pounds of coal remained, after the expenditure of which there 


“was no other resource but to break up the ship. Under these 
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circumstances, Dr. Kane himself intimated his resolve to stand by 
his vessel to the last ; but left the choice open to his companions, 
either to remain where they were and face another winter, or try 
to reach in boats the nearest port where succour could be found, 
the Danish settlement of Upernavik, about a thousand miles dis- 
tance more or less from Renssalaer harbour. After a painful 
deliberation it resulted that about half the crew elected to remain, 
while the other half, numbering nine in all, chose to risk the 
perils of a boat voyage to Upernavik, Among the latter was Mr. 
Hayes, surgeon to the expedition, and author of the highly inte- 
resting volume before us, which recounts the adventures of this 
party, from their quitting the brig on the 25th of August to their 
return, after failing in the attempt to reach Upernavik, and sus- 
taining many narrow escapes from death by storm, cold, and 
starvation, on the 12th of December. As a record of indefatigable 
energy, of incessant struggles against difficulties, of terrible pri- 
vations, and ultimate escape, we know of few, if any, which can 
parallel the simply written narrative of Mr. Hayes, 


A Journey on a Plank, from Kiev to Eauz-bonnes, in 1859; 
by Lady Charlotte Pepys. (London: Hurst & Blackett.)—It is 
wonderful with what difference of tone travellers treat Russia ; 
your plebeian voyager does not like it, he is insulted by the 
officials, snubbed by the postmaster, gets bad fare every where, 
and is ill-treated by every one. The more aristocratic writer, on 
the contrary, sees the country under the rosiest of aspects; the 
officials are at their posts on purpose to do him service, travelling 
is managed with wonderful facility and address ; and, above all, 
society presents him with all that is polished, delightful, and 
accommodating. Lady Charlotte is warm upon the “ large- 
hearted hospitalities, and many other fine relics of an olden 
time,” which she finds in Russia. There seems to be “neither 
stint nor stay, and the princely magnificence of making all wel- 
come, and keeping the feast and the pipe ready for all men at all 
hours, is truly oriental.” It is to be feared that the “all” of the 
above sentence requires some modification, as in a more homely 
garb our tourist would probably find. She discovers almost as 
much to be pleased with in Poland as in Russia; one reason 
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perhaps being that she has rather a passion for converting Jews, 
and is able to indulge it to the fullin Poland. From Poland she 
goes to Dresden, where we have some feminine criticism on the 
gallery, and a short sojourn at Frankfort gives the opportunity 
of a similar duty toward Danneker’s Ariadne. We are hurried 
on through the north of France to the Pyrenees, meeting every 
where the same kindness, the same smiling faces, the same com- 
forts, the same attentions, which usually accompany rank and 
money out on the loose. In fact, the book isa record of the 
gossip of good society at various points of Europe, dashed with a 
few hotel adventures, and some occasional descriptions of scenery. 
The authoress picks up all the anecdotes she can, and retails 
them pleasantly enough, She is of course an invalid, in the 
most elegant and interesting sense of the term ; and, when she 
finishes her book, is lying on her sofa, looking at the lovely 
Pyrenees, with “the alabaster, the malachite, the goblet, and 
service of Caucasian work”—tokens of her Russian sojourn 
around her; we can understand how impressions of travels may 
be uniformly agreeable—we wish we could add, may be uniformly 
true—under such circumstances. 


Lake Regions of Central Africa; a Picture of Exploration. 
By Captain Burton. (Longmans.)—Prolific as the past few 
years have been in works relating to the hitherto almost un- 
known regions of Central Africa, the two volumes before us are, 
in many respects, superior to their predecessors. Dr. Livingstone, 
no doubt, undertook a loftier mission, displayed equal skill 
and intrepidity, traversed regions quite as extensive and equally 
unexplored, and possessed, perhaps, in a higher degree, that 
scientific knowledge which is quite as essential to the due pro- 
secution of his researches by the traveller abroad as the philoso- 
pher at home. But as a traveller, and recounter of travelling 
adventures, the reader will be justly inclined to give the pre- 
ference to Captain Burton. One cannot help being struck with 
the genuine zeal and inexhaustible delight with which every 
place he visits, every people he encounters, are described. Then 
he writes too with such force and vigour, that he contrives most 
successfully to imbue his reader with the very spirit which has 
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influenced his life and adventures. His book, which contains the 
record of five years’ experience in different districts of Central 
Africa, is, in the highest degree, instructive and delightful. We 
learn from it, moreover, that the mine of African exploration, so far 
from being exhausted, is almost inexhaustible. Dr. Livingstone 
is pursuing another voyage, and will, we hope, live to write 
fresh volumes as valuable as the first. Nor have we possibly 
heard the last of Captain Burton in connection with African 
discovery. We indeed cordially recommend Captain Burton to 


our readers. 


How we spent the Autumn in Wanderings in Brittany; by 
the Authoresses of the “ Timely Retreat.”—The Misses Dunlop, 


‘declaring with truth that Brittany has been handed over to the 


men, have written this lively and pleasing little book. Not only 
are there some charming descriptions, which one expects in ladies’ 
delineations, but there is much judicious thought, and, what is 
far more rare, more than one of the many Breton legends is 
set forth with a grace not often found when popular ideas have 
to be committed to paper. 


Through the Tyrol to Venice; by Mrs. Newman Hall. (Lon- 
don: Nisbet & Co.)—The more people travel, the more travels 
they read. We can only account in this way for the flood of 
books detailing popular scenes, all of which seem to secure a fair 
share of patronage. The route of Mrs. Hall is one of the most 
picturesque in Europe, and she has an artist’s eye in discerning 
its striking points. Had she been content with a smaller volume, 
said less of herself, and quoted less from others, she would have 
produced a less pretentious book, but a more commendable and 
interesting one. 


El Fureidis; by Maria S. Cummins. (Sampson Low.)—Being 
interpreted, “El Fureidis” means “the paradise,” which in its turn 
means in the present work Damascus. Now the authoress has 
never been at Damascus. But what then? Many travellers in 
many ages have reached that paradisaical city of fine linen and 
sword-blades ; and Miss Cummins is therefore qualified to write 
an account of the place itself and its surroundings, and the 
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journeys by which it is reached and left, quite as well as any of 
them, if not better. This she has done, mixing up her account 
of topography and travel with a love story, of which we need say 
only that it is quite improbable and romantic enough to suit the 
oriental clime where its scenes are laid. 


The Wild Sports of India; by Captain H. Shakespear. (Smith 
& Elder.)—“ Sport” seems daily acquiring greater importance, 
alike in its social, its moral, and its political aspects. Without 
sport, as the new professor of history and high priest of 
the cultus remarks, Christianity cannot become “ muscular.” 
Without sport again—as we observed in our last number when 
noticing the “life of Mr Assheton Smith ”—social life in Eng- 
land, and among the highest class of English society, would lose 
one of its greatest attractions and most beneficent influences. 
The moral agencies of sport—of course we do not mean that 
bastard species of sport whose practitioners limits their enterprise 
to the making up a good “ book,” the concoction of a successful 
“pot,” or the achievement of the malodorous triumphs compounded 
of luck, cunning, and trick, which Lord Redesdale wishes to put 
down by act of parliament—are undeniable. There are tempe- 
raments to whom sport is as much a necessary of existence as 
daily bread. Give to these ardent and restless spirits some pur- 
suit on which they can expend and exercise the fierce impulses of 
a too impetuous circulation, if it be in a match against the 
cunning and speed of a fox, or the strength and ferocity of the 
larger animals, of which the present author chiefly treats, and 
they may be preserved from the impulse to find a vent for the 
same passion for excitement over the hazard table. Captain 
Shakespear makes some very judicious observations on this 
point, addressed to anxious parents of the rising generation. 
“ Depend upon it,” he says, “ that the deep-set eye, thin nostril, 
and arched brow, are not to be baulked of excitement. The 
possessors of these—I may say gifts—love, and are formed for 
excitement. If not satiated in one way, and that an innocent, 
manly, and useful one, your boys may take to the gambling 
table, or to an excess of feasting, rioting, and debauchery. Ex- 
-citement they must have, or die. Let them therefore become 
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bold riders, cunning hunters, riflemen of the woods. Inure them 
to toil, and a green old age will reward both them for the choice, 
and you for your oncouragement, education, and advice. The 
active form, the muscular arm, the sinewy hand, the foot whose 
arched instep betokens its spring and elasticity, beneath which, 
when naked on the ground, water will flow, were not given, 
combined with the above-named gifts, to waste their activity, 
strength, and lightness in frivolous pursuits or effeminate plea- 
sures.” The political influences of sport are not less conspicuous, 
The coolness, pluck, and skill in equitation which British 
officers had acquired in the hunting-field, formed no small 
element of that military superiority which enabled “ the Duke” 
to win his battles. In India the same influence is even more 
directly manifested. When the natives see an Englishman 
eager to encounter and able to destroy, single-handed, the wild 
beasts whom they themselves scarcely dare to meet in multitudes, 
or can succeed in vanquishing except by stealthy devices of traps 
and pitfalls, their notions of the resistless power and unquestionable 
supremacy of the race are likely to be wonderfully enhanced. It 


more than once happened to the author himself to kill a 
-* man-eating” tiger, whose vicinity had caused the inhabitants of 


half a dozen villages to abandon their habitations in terror. The 
effect of these performances in rendering the surrounding popula- 
tion, whether from fear or gratitude, submissive to our rule, was 
equivalent to any that might have been obtained by a victory in 
the field. The fact that English officers, in spite of the ener- 
vating climate, have so commonly carried out in India their 
home-bred propensities to sport, and taken so extensively to 
“shikar”—ze., hunting large game—has in all probability been 
among the determining causes why we have won, and continue to 
preserve, our dominion over the native population. The species 
of adventure which Captain Shakespear describes, and of which 
for twenty-five years he was an enthusiastic cultivator, have often 
been described before. Hog-hunting, elephant-hunting, and 
tiger-hunting tales, have appeared in rich profusion during the 
last twenty years. It is a special and genial characteristic of the 
sportsman to recount the story of his adventures when the day’s 


‘Tun is over; aud multitudes of the stories have been justly con- 
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sidered good enough for publication, The fact is, that the sub- 
ject is one that never becomes monotonous. The incidents of 
every day’s chase are always varied enough to become gloriously 
exciting to the sportsman who actually shares in them, and 
piquant to the auditor or the reader to whom they are related. 
Culling his events from twenty-five years’ diligent services as a 
“ shikaree,” speaking with the authority of well-tried experience, 
and with the simple eloquence of a genuine enthusiast, Captain 
Shakespear has written a most interesting and instructive work. 
His advice touching rifles, boar-spears, swords, and other hunting 
gear, seems to be eminently judicious ; and as every maxim has 
been founded upon repeated experiments, tried by himself in 
actual conflicts, they may be recommended to the consideration 
of every Indian sportsman. 


The Hunting Grounds of the Old World; by H. A. L., the 
* Old Shekarry.” (Saunders and Ottley.)— Under initials which 
every one who cares any thing for sport, or knows any thing of 
India, will recognise, the author of this well-written volume has 
presented us with a series of sporting recollections, quite worthy 
to have companionship with those of Captain Shakespear. Both 
gallant officers, indeed, belong by choice to the “order” of 
“shekarry,” or hunters of great game, the only distinction being 
that they spell it differently. Both, also, relate nearly the same 
sort of adventures in pursuit of the same sort of quarry, and to a 
considerable extent over the same ground, H. A. L., however, 
has enjoyed an experience even more extensive and diversified 
than his brother sportsman, having practised as a mighty hunts- 
man not only over nearly the whole of India, but also in Circassia 
and Algeria. Of these latter countries his reminiscences, as far as 
sport was concerned, are not very enthusiastic. In Circassia, his 
principal feat, besides shooting a large bear, an ibex, and a huge 
lammergeier, measuring ten feet across the wings, was the ascent 


" of El Bruz, the loftiest mountain in the region. The climb was 


very difficult, and he did not actually succeed in reaching the 
summit, but from a subordinate peak was able to command a 
view extending from the Black Sea to the Caspian. In Algeria, 
H. A. L. chiefly sought for the lion, whereof Jules Gérard tells 
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such wonderful tales. The pursuit failed, because the lions would 
not let the hunters come near enough to shoot them. On one 
occasion, indeed, he accidentally came so close to one of them as 
almost to jump upon him as he lay at the bottom of a ditch. 
But the royal brute scampered off, with an evident objection to 
being “ potted.” 





NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


The Miil on the Floss; by George Elliot. (Blackwoods.)—The 
authoress of “ Adam Bede” has been aptly compared to a Dutch 
painter. Her writings belong essentially to the minute and truth- 
ful school of art, and very often do not escape the accompanying 
drawback, that, for the sake of minuteness and truth, grace, 
refinement, and even dramatic effect, are ruthiessly sacrificed. 
The result is, that the characters painted with such wonderful 
accuracy are disgustingly coarse, and, what is worse in an artistic 
scene, the incidents described with so much painstaking vere- 
‘similitude are trivial and uninteresting to a lamentable degree. 
This fault, dimly perceptible even in “ Adam Bede,” has become 
unpleasantly conspicuous in the “Mill on the Floss.” The 
characters are drawn with the microscopic accuracy of a photo- 
graph. But when we have got them, there is nothing either in 
themselves or in what they do which can excite any serious sym- 
pathy in their peculiar traits and personal fortunes. The scene 
of the story is laid in the vicinity of some tenth rate town, of semi- 
agricultural, semi-commercial character, through which passes the 
Floss—which the reader discovers, somewhat to his surprise, to be 
a tidal river, rather prone to inundation. All the personages of 
the tale belong to the lower station of the middle, or the upper 
station of the lower class, They are millers, small farmers, or 
engaged in retail business: the constituents, in short, of that 
numerous section of the industrious community among whom, 
fifty years since, a sort of rugged honesty constituted the chief 
virtue, but whose coarse grain has, by the recent spread of education, 
become overlaid with a thin veneer of refinement. To this class 
the Tulliver and Dodson families, who supply nearly the whole 
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series of dramatis persone to the novel, intrinsically belong. 
The pare Tulliver is the centre figure of the book, and his wife, 
whose constant boast it is to “have been a Dodson,” brings the 
story into contact with numerous scions of that strongly marked 
but highly commonplace family. The Tullivers at the outset 
own the “ Mill on the Floss,” and are well to do in the world; 
but during the course of the tale lose their property, and sink into 
sad destitution through the too eager prosecution of a lawsuit by 
Mr. Tulliver. The worthy pair have two children, Tom and Maggie, 
the former inheriting the practical tastes and also the obstinacy of 
his father ; the latter acquiring, no one can tell how, but certainly 
from no family source, a truthful and somewhat romantic dispo- 
sition, accompanied by that “strong necessity for loving” which 
is the cause of so much happiness or misery, as the case may be, 
in actual life, and constitutes one of the chief desiderata in the 
heroine of a novel. Through the first volume we have described 
the development of these characters in the boy-and-girl stages— 
described with wonderful truthfulness, and rendered highly enter- 
taining. There is also a good deal about various members of the 
Dodson family ; and the authoress shows her miraculous talent of 
eharacter-painting by the perfection in which individuality is 
stamped and preserved upon each of a rather numerous group, 
although not one of them rise above the level of the most ordinary 
commonplace, or possesses any more distinctive characteristics 
than those arising from the exhibition of small vanities and petty 
jealousies, and microscopical grievances towards other scions of 
the “Dodson” stock, At the end of the volume a lawsuit, 
which has for years been the nightmare of the Tulliver existence, 
ends in an adverse verdict. Old Tulliver is now ruined, and sold 
up. The Mill on the Floss passes to other owners, its new pro- 
prietor being Lawyer Wakem, his opponent at the trial, and 
whom Mr. Tulliver regards professionally and personally as an 
agent of the Evil One, and declared enemy, not only of himself 
specially, but of mankind in general, The series of motives 
which induce the obstinate old man to remain as manager in the 
mil] that once was his own, is traced with admirable art, and a 
true insight into the depths of the human mind is evinced when 
he is made to swear in the same breath, and write on the fly-leaf 
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honestly, and yet hate him eternally. This vicissitude of fortune 
produces its natural effect upon the character and the career of 
Tom and Maggie. But the story henceforth becomes highly 
distressing, and we will not carry our analysis any further ; suffice 
it to say, that while Tom achieves some practical successes, 
Maggie gets into various difficulties and entanglements. She 
turns ascetic, under the erroneous impression that voluntary 
suffering is the source of happiness; falls in love with the intellec- 
tual qualities of Philip Wakem, the deformed son of their lawyer 
esemy, and of old Tom’s schoolfellow, and with the personal 
qualities of Stephen Guest, the son of an enriched manufacturer 
with whom the Dodson family are somehow connected. In 
vacillating between these rivals, Maggie contrives to bring misery 
upon both, and involves in the misfortune her own cousin and 
friend, Lucy, who has been almost engaged to Stephen. In the 
third volume a new set of characters are introduced, the small 
gentry of the cathedral town of St. Oggs. But by this time space 
has become valuable, and it is necessary to hurry forward the 
incidents which led up to the final catastrophe. This is brought 
about by a heavy flood on the Floss—this river from the begin- 
ning being described as disagreeably prone to inundation—in 
which Maggie and Tom are swept away together. The conclu- 
sion is essentially melodramatic, and so also is most of the 
“ business,” to use a stage term, by which it is introduced. On 
the whole, we are obliged to say that the authoress of “ Adam 
Bede” has, in her present novel, not made a step in advance, 


whole. In comparing the book before us with its predecessor, 
we subject it, no doubt, to a severe test. The sweepings and 
after-thoughts of a work like “ Adam Bede,” might furnish forth 
more than one novel which Mudie would patronize, the public 
read, and the critics approve if written by any other author. The 
gleaning of the grapes in Ephraim may be better than the 
vintage of Abiezer; but the superiority furnishes no excuse for 
laziness or negligence in the Ephraimite husbandman. 


of his family Bible, his determination to serve his old enemy; 


Admirable in parts, the “ Mill on the Floss” is a failure on the | 
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Castle Richmond; by Anthony Trolloppe. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—The first sentiment, upon taking up this novel, is one of 
wonder that any author should write so fast. Within, compara- 
tively speaking, a few months, Mr. Trolloppe has published 
“Barchester Tower” and “The Bertrams.” Last winter he 
issued his volume of “ Voyages and Travels to the West Indies 
and Spanish Main,” to which quarters of the world he paid an 
official visit on post-office service. He is now engaged in bringing 
out copious monthly instalments of “Framley Parsonage” in 
the Cornhill Magazine, and yet, environed by all these labours, has 
come forward with another novel of the full-grown three-volumed 
order, which, in spite of many symptoms of decadence, still preserves 
its orthodox superiority, thanks to the patronage of the imperial 
Mudie and his obedient vassals, the managers of book-clubs 
and keepers of circulating libraries. The next sentiment, how- 
ever, arrived at after a perusal of the book, is one of regret that 
Mr. Trollope should write so much, “Castle Richmond ” displays 
many of his accustomed excellences, and manifests many tokens 
of a master-hand. There is the vigorous style, the dramatic dia- 
logue, the keen observation, and vivid portrayal of character, which 
have rendered his previous works so justly popular. But there are 
also many signs of hurry and slovenliness in working up the plot, 
especially towards the conclusion ; and at more than one point in 
his story, the author has condescended to imitate, because he 
could not spare time to create. The plot itself, in its leading inci- 
dents, is trite from frequent use. An excellent family, the owners 
of “ Castle Richmond” and its rich estates, are thrown into dire dis- 

. tress by the discovery that their mother, Lady Fitzgerald, who sup- 
posed herself to be a widow when she married Sir Thomas, had 
a former husband still living. This husband indeed turns up 
under the name of Mallot, accompanied by a son of his own— 
both unmitigated in rascality, and superlative in vulgarity, and 
“bleed” Sir Thomas pretty freely by their threats of exposing the 
family history. Before long the old baronet dies, actually worried 
to death ; the secret is told, and the disinherited heir goes to 
London to make his own way in the world; while the illegitima- 
tized family make solemn preparations for their inevitable descent 
in the scale of society, and departure from Castle Richmond. In 
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this part of the story the reminiscences of “ Ten Thousand a-Year” 
become rather too obvious. Of course there is an easily-imagined 
solution to the difficulty, in the shape of a former marriage of 
old Mallot. This makes all right again. Herbert, the heir, 
returns to his property, and succeeds to the baronetcy, and the 
ownership of Castle Richmond is undisturbed. This plot is con- 
siderably threadbare. The love story interwoven in it is, how- 
ever, much better; and the character of Owen Fitzgerald, cousin 
to Herbert, and, while the latter is supposed to be disqualified, 
legal owner of the title and estates, is among the best which Mr. 
Trolloppe has ever sketched. Both cousins are in love with Lady 
Clara, daughter of the Countess of Desmond, who lives upon a 
very straitened income in a huge Castle Desmond, not far from 
the Fitzgeralds. Owen is beforehand in obtaining a quasi 
acceptance from Lady Clara; but Herbert succeeds at first in 
obtaining the support of the worldly-wise countess, as heir to 
fourteen thousand a-year, and afterwards, in the day of his trouble, 
wins on that very account the heart of her daughter. Owen is 
very chivalrous and generous. He refuses to exercise his legal 
right, and supersede’ his cousin at Castle Richmond, but insists 
upon his title to the first love and hand of Lady Clara. In the 
end, when the young lady persists in preferring Herbert, even 
when the romance of his position is dissipated, and his heirship 
recognised, Owen quits the country and disappears from the story, 
leaving bis cousin to enjoy felicity as the husband of Lady Clara, 
and possessor of Castle Richmond. It may perhaps be considered 
creditable in one sense to Mr. Trollope, that he fails altogether 
in depicting vulgar rascals and transcribing slang. His descrip- 
tion of the Mallots, father and son, is a gross and unnatural cari- 
cature. He commits also the serious error of introducing, in a 
letter written by Mallot junior, all the supposed peculiarities of 
the Cockney dialect. Now, the denizens of Cockneydom may in 
speaking play fantastic tricks with their aspirates, and consider 
v and w convertible terms ; but their blunders of this sort do not 
enter into their written composition, If they pick up their pro- 
nunciation in the streets, they learn to speak more or less by the 
dictionary ; and even the worthy alderman and member, who 
invariably excited a burst of laughter by prefacing his speeches 
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with an appeal to the indulgence of the “ Ouse,” was never known 
to displace or misplace a single f in his epistolary communica- 
tions. The scene of the story, as the names of the principal 
characters will have shown, is laid in Ireland; and Mr. Trollope 
has introduced some incidents of the “famine year,” and of the 
attempts made by the government to save seven millions of Irish 
people from dying from starvation. He was himself, it appears, 
officially engaged in that melancholy though benevolent service, 
and his remarks, if very slightly connected with his story, are not 
without their interest and value. 


Alive or Dead ; by Charles Howell. (London: James Black- 
wood.)—This is one of the many novels founded upon the 
ecclesiastical and parochial controversies of modern times. It is 
the parish of St. Crispin which is dead under the management 
of its rector, Mr. Jangles, and revives under that of its curate, 
Mr. Weldone. The process, however, is not effected without 
the proper amount of tribulation on the part of the said curate, 
whose zeal so far offends his rector, a clergyman of the old 
school, and the worldly-minded among his parishioners, that he is 
compelled to resign in consequence, and it is only after a series 
of adventures that the rector finally resigns, and the curate 
obtains the living, and makes the parish alive again. The story 
gives opportunity for a variety of suggestions and moral remarks 
on ecclesiastical management, some of them well put, and 
mingled with traits of more than ordinary humour. 


The Living among the Dead. (London: Hall, Virtue, & Co.) 
—This tale, with its coincidence of title, is, like the preceding, 
also ecclesiastical and parochial. Its hero is a curate, whose 
over-zeal compels him to quit an inefficient rector and a non- 
appreciating parish. He goes to India, though he leaves his 
affections behind him ; but, gaining fame and position in the 
non-congenial East, he returns in due time to become a married 
and happy man. 


Sir Rohan’s Ghost ; a Romance. (London: Triibner.)}—The 
most noticeable point about this book is, that it is said to have 
excited a sensation in America, the author being, of course, an 
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American. In truth, the romance looks as if it had escaped from 
the columns of one of those transatlantic publications which supply 
the penny weeklies of London with the greater part of their tales of 
startling effect. Sir Rohan isa gentleman who, having inveigled 
a girl from her home, stabs her, and throws’ her body into the 
water. But the wound is not mortal, and the river a shallow 
one. His victim recovers, to haunt Sir Rohan during the rest 
of his life, and finally to terrify him out of it, just as he is about 
to be married to another -voman. The author has used these 
materials in the style of the fraternity—always on the look-out 
for horrible scenes and sudden apparitions—varying them with 
sundry disquisitions intended to be learned, and being simply 
commonplace. 


Scarsdale; or, Life on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Border 
Thirty Years ago. (Smith and Elder.)—Readers who value a 
romance by the number of its incidents will be delighted with 
“ Scarsdale.” The time and place in which the principal scenes 
occur are sufficiently indicated in the title-page. For locality 
we have those wild districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire where 
Currer Bell fixed the scene of more than one of her novels; and 
for date, the year immediately preceding the Reform bill, when 
political agitation, commercial distress, and the perturbations 
occasioned by the recent introduction of new machinery among 
the manufacturing population, broke out in repeated instances of 
mob violence and incendiarism. At the very beginning of the 
first volume there is a detailed description of an attack on the 
“Eagle Mill” in Scarsdale, and of the defensive manceuvres 
by which the assailants were discomfited, not distantly resembling 
the parallel incident in “Shirley.” Afterwards the story becomes 
more involved without ever ceasing to be eventful. The scene 
shifts to Paris and elsewhere. The reader is introduced to an 
old roué French duke and his immaculate young wife, and to a 
couple of Frenchmen, Malvoisin and Deloiser, who seem to have 
undertaken a species of industrial propaganda, and are trying to 
affiliate the “unions” of British workmen with the operative 
societies of France. There is also a hero of the regular model, 
called Lord Pendleborough ; Colonel Vavasour, whose not very 
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honourable mission is to establish an intrigue between that peer 
and the duchess ; Oliver Holte, the son of a steward, but highly 
romantic, and cherishing a desperate love for the heroine, which, 
of course, he carries unrevealed to the grave. Among these 
and many other characters, Sir Guy Scarsdale and his “ queen- 
like” daughter Mabel traverse to and fro, witnessing or partici- 
pating in a long series of accidents, vicissitudes, and crimes, in 
which they become involved. There are subterannean passages, 
and ghostlike apparitions, and attempts at assassination, and 
“peep-o'-day” riots in Ireland, where Lord Pendleborough has 
property and performs prodigies of valour and of beneficence, 
by which he becomes worthy at last to marry the Beauty of 


Scarsdale. 


The Tin Box. A Story of the Last Century. From the Escritoire 
of the late Samuel Scobel, Clerk ; edited by G. W. (Bradbury 
and Evans.) —The owner of the “ Tin Box,” and editor of the con- 
tents of that receptacle, has taken a great deal of trouble, which 
the result of his pains will scarcely repay. The “story of the 
last century,” which specially relates to the fortunes of a private 
family, but incidentally comprises many events of public interest 
—historical, literary, dramatic, or merely scandalous, as the case 
may be—is supposed to be consigned, in the shape of familiar 
letters, to the custody of a certain “tin box,” which passes from’ 
hand to hand, and is endowed with a mysterious and confidential 
character, so as to keep its contents inviolate until the present: 
year of grace, when the charm is broken, and the romantic tale’ 
enshrined in epistles written bit by bit during the period when: 
the Bastile was taken, the French revolution in mideareer, George 
Prince Regent basking in popularity and running into debt, and 
Sarah Siddons in the flush of youth and genius, is served 
up, rather cold, for the edification of the reading public of 1860. 
The idea, we are obliged to say, is not new, nor the execution 
happy. Even Sir Walter Scott wearied his readers with his prolix 
description of the incidents by which a fictitious editor obtained 
possession of a fictitious manuscript. Our present author is far 
more dull and diffuse in his preliminary account of the adventures 
of the “tin box.” Some hundred pages have to be got through 
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before the reader gets the box fairly opened ; and, even when this 
consummation is reached, the contents hardly repay the trouble, 
There is the old and commonplace story of a headstrong heroine, 
a cruel father, a soft-hearted not to say soft-headed lover, who 
is also a clergyman, and the well-known villain of attractive 
exterior, glozing tongue, and depraved morals. In the course of 
the story, the hero marries the wrong wife, and his lady-love 
marries the wrong husband. The former becomes of course a 
widower in time for the final catastrophe. The latter runs away. 
with the villain, miraculously preserving not only her purity. 
but her reputation, In the end all the bad are converted, and all 
whose existence is inconvenient, very politely consent to die. 
The stubborn father is softened, the libertine villain reformed, the 
heroine herself learns by bitter experience that it will not do to 
be headstrong, capricious, self-willed, and inconstant ; and here, 
the “ offending Adam” being effectually whipped out, she be- 
comes fit at last to marry the hero, who, we forgot to mention, is 
a clergyman, but with a character much more appropriate to the 
reign of Victoria than to a “story of the last century.” The 
author, in selecting the form and character of his book, has evi- 
dently been tempted by the success of other writers, whose 


method he imitates, but without the ability to rival their perfor-. 


mances, He throws his narrative into an epistolary form, con- 
fessedly the most difficult to fabricate, though the easiest to write 
naturally; because Richardson, Rousseau, Fanny Burney, and 


Madame de Staél have written very celebrated and highly suc-, 
cessful works, in the guise of letters. In like manner, Scott, and 


James, and Dumas, and—with more careful elaboration, and more 
scholarly talent than any—Thackeray, had attempted to present, 
in the form of an interesting novel, the incidents and ideas of a 


bygone age. The success of this attempt depends entirely upon . 


the skill with which the idea is worked out. In the present in- 
stance the result has been a rather conspicuous failure, 


A Lady in her own Right, by Westland Marston. (M‘Millan 
& Co.)—The author of this novel employs the same machinery 
as Mr. Trollope, varied only a little in its application. His 
heroine, Lady Caroline Faulkner, is introduced as the “lady in 
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her own right ;” being, although a female, undoubted possessor 
of a peerage and £20,000 per annum. Falling in love with 
the son of her tutor, a clergyman belonging to the school of 
“muscular Christianity,” she is carried off by her scheming 
mother, the dowager Baroness Rainford, to Paris, where she 
is plunged into the vortex of dissipation, and brought much in 
contact with her cousin, Beauchamp Faulkner, a man of 
fashionable manners and somewhat questionable morals. Some 
entanglements naturally arise, but Lady Caroline cannot 
forget the Rev. Ralph Arundel; and therefore, when matters’ 
have gone far enough, the discovery is opportunely made 
that she is no “lady” at all, either in her own right or 
otherwise, her mother having a former husband living when she 
married the late Lord Rainford. By one blow, therefore, the 
heroine becomes poor and illegitimate. But in virtue of her 
poverty, and in spite of her illegitimacy, she becomes also a fit 
wife for Ralph Arundel, and accordingly the story ends, as it 
ought to end, in a happy marriage. The contrivance by which 
this result is brought about, as we have remarked in a previous 
hotice, is worn so threadbare, that it is high time our novelists 
disposed of it to the chiffonier. But, like other old garments, 
there is an ease and convenience about it which will, we dare say, 
keep it in occasional wear for some time longer. 


The Beddingtone Peerage; Who won and Who wore It. A 
Story of the Best and Worst Society; by George Augustus Sala, 
(Skeet.)—According to the current novelistic doctrine, every 
member of the English aristocracy makes it a rule to commit 
bigamy. Mr. Sala, who can do and ought to know better, has 
presented us with another story turning upon the contingency, 
that the heir to title and estates was suddenly stripped of his 
fair inheritance, by the discovery that one or other of his parents 
was, at the time of their marriage, still entangled in pre-existing 
matrimonial engagements. In the present case, if we have 
succeeded in threading rightly a somewhat complicated story, 
the legal perplexities are rendered exceptionally intricate, and 
the simple bigamy, that satisfies the requirements of his brother 
novel-writers, is elevated by Mr. Sala into something like poly- 
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gamy. The result is that the Beddington peerage is won by: 
turn, and worn for a time by claimants, of each of whom it is 
successively proved, that, although he may be his father’s own 
child, he cannot claim in legal phrase “to be heir-male of his 
body lawfully begotten.” The changes of fortune and develop- 
ments of character thus arising, can be easily imagined. The 
author has indeed skilfully made the most of his opportunities. 
Commencing with bigamy, he represents all the characters 
drawn from aristocratic circles, from the duchess downwards, 
as fools, libertines, spendthrifts, insolvents, or worse. They 
never think of paying a debt, or keeping a promise except upon 
compulsion. Their lives are passed in a round of intrigues, and 
their thoughts monopolized by contrivances to advance their 
personal or family interests by any expenditure of false witness- 
ing, and at any sacrifice of the fair fame or just rights of their 
neighbours, Finally, if any one comes in their way with an 
inconvenient claim, or a dangerous secret, they shew a very 
scientific acquaintance with the mysteries of strychnine. We 
eannot, of course, presume to controvert this description of an 
elevated class of society, with whom Mr. Sala evidently enjoys 
an intimate acquaintance, to which any information we have 
been enabled to gather, from a diligent study of “court cir- 
culars” and “ fashionable intelligence” is, comparatively speak- 
ing, mere heathen ignorance. His portraiture of the upper 
classes is, no doubt, an authentic photograph. All that we 
can venture to complain of is, that the story on the whole is 
extravagant and impossible. Discarding nature and probability, 
the author has depicted an artificial condition of society which 
never really existed, and we hope never will exist. His counter- 
feit presentment of the superior classes is about as true as Mr. 
Bright’s ideal of an unreformed House of Commons, or Inspector 
Field's notion of commercial morality. 


The First-Born ; or, a Mother’s Trials. (Smith and Elder.)— 
The anonymous author of this novel has managed a complicated 
and rather difficult plot with much constructive skill. Amy 
Crawfurd, the mother of the “First-Born,” is first shewn us at 
the German gambling town of Hesse, indulging in all the rap- 
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tures of young maternity, while her husband beguiles the time in 
less innocent enjoyments. Suddenly he returns home late one 
night, packs up a few valuables, wraps himself and wife in large 
cloaks, and hurries her off to the railway station, in order to 
catch a steamer in its night passage down the Rhine. Some 
gambling losses, sustained under circumstances involving dis- 
honour, have occasioned this surreptitious evasion; but Amy is 
not told until too late, that for the sake of avoiding detection, 
she must not seek to reclaim the child so criminally deserted. 
The revulsion of feeling, and the change of character brought 
about by this bereavement, and the sense of guilt attached to it 
are depicted with very effective touches, and with a total absence 
of exaggeration or overwrought sentimentalism. Charles Craw- 
furd passes through many changes of fortune. From a mere 
younger son, living on a moderate allowance, he becomes member 
of parliament, is left an ample estate, and is made cabinet minis- 
ter. Amy enjoys worldly prosperity, and a young family grow up 
around her, but never forgets her sorrow over the first-born, who 
has meanwhile been adopted by a worthy couple named Walking- 
den, and to whom the long-separated mother is in due time 
re-united. Although published anonymously, there are no signs 
of the inexperience usual in a first attempt in this novel, which 
is entitled to challenge a high rank among the very numerous 
productions of a similar class which the present season has 
brought forth. 








Messrs. SmirTH, of the Strand, the well-known railway book- 
sellers, announce that they are ready to receive subscriptions to 
a circulating library, organized on a novel and ingenious plan, 
which offers many and peculiar advantages to the reading public 
of Great Britain. There are few works of general interest which 
are not already to be found at the book-stalls established by 
Messrs. Smith at the various railway stations in London and the 
country. At each of these, as at the central office in London, 
subscriptions will be received for as many volumes, exchangeable 
at will, as the subscribers may desire, beginning at twelve shil- 
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lings for six months, or a guinea a-year for a single volume. It’ 
is stipulated that the books shall only be exchanged at the 
station where the subscription is paid; but by communicating 
with the central office a subscriber may at any time get his sub- 
scription-card changed, so as to be available at any other station. 
The advantages of this plan to provincial subscribers, as well to 
those in London who may intend at any period of the year to 
visit the country, are obvious. The cost of carriage will be 
saved, and a selection of works may be made, not on the strength 
of the titles in the advertisements, but from actual examination 
at the nearest dépét. If, as will doubtless often happen at small 
country towns, the local railway-stall should be unprovided with 
_ a work contained in Messrs. Smith’s general library, such work 
on being ordered will be at once forwarded from the central 
office in London. With regard to the composition of the library, 
we are assured that it will be of the completest nature; and 
we therefore take it for granted, that it will include all those 
books without which, in the words of the literary liner, “no 
library is complete,” besides many more which, without being of 
permanent interest, have attained what the French call “a suc- 
cess of curiosity.” We would here earnestly warn Messrs. Smith 
against following the course pursued by Mr. Mudie, in respect 
to the adoption and rejection of novels on the alleged ground of 
“impropriety.” Fortunately the name of a respectable publisher 
is sufficient guarantee for the “propriety” of any novel that 
appears in England ; by the mere fact of its being in the French 
language, is almost a certain indication of the contrary quality. 
It is not perhaps generally known that Mr. Mudie has con- 
stituted himself a sort of censor, and that he pronounces on the 
fitness or unfitness of works submitted to him by publishers for 
reception into his library (which at present furnishes many of 
the subscribers with the only book-reading they ever obtain), as 
if he were capable and entitled to form an opinion on such 
matters. We have been much amused, and not a little shocked, 
to see how this censorial power is wielded by the Cato of 
New Oxford Steeet. Thus the recipiatur of Mudie (which we 
take to be equivalent to the imprimatur of the licenser of books 
in Austria and Russia) was refused to Mr, Charles Reade’s 
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“Cream,” apparently because it contained a story entitled the 
“ Autobiography of a Thief ;” also to the “ Morals of May Fair,” 
probably because the word “morals,” to a sensitive mind, sug- 
gests immorality ; also to “Out of Depths,” a book which was 
nevertheless discussed in some of the best journals and reviews 
in England; also to’ Mr. Winwood Reade’s “Liberty Hall,” 
which certainly contains passages that we would not care to read 
aloud to ladies, but which is the work of a very young man of 
considerable promise, and is purity itself compared to the odious 
French novels that Mr. Mudie does not blush to supply to his 
patrons, Can it be believed that this strainer at English gnats 
and swallower of French camels, while objecting to the native 
productions named by us, which are for the most part harm- 
less, has actually approved and circulated M. Ernest Feydau’s 
“Fanny,” a tale so revolting that we must apologise for even 
naming it in the pages of this review! Messrs. Smith must 
avoid such dangerous double-dealing as this. Let them not be 
afraid of any work that bears the name of one of our respectable 
English booksellers ; but they must reject at all hazards, and in 
whatever language it may be published, the literature of the 
lupanar. 
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History of England: from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth. By James Anrnony Frovupg, M.A. ; Vols. V. VL 
London: J. W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


E have now before us the third instalment of Mr. Froude’s 
history, and it seems to us that he has, by this time, begun 

to feel the effects of certain hostile criticisms which were 
launched against his earlier volumes. There is, unquestionably, 
throughout these two a more subdued and less defiant tone: 
a cloaking of his peculiar opinions in a vaguer phraseology: a 
more careful watch kept upon his propensity to speak out the 
language of his heart—than was displayed in the first part of his 
work. For this we are, on the whole, very sorry. Mr. Froude’s 
theories of history may be correct or incorrect: of that we say 
nothing. But we do say that they derived half their claim upon 
the general reader from the eloquent earnestness with which they 
were propounded, and the regardlessness of results with which 
they were pushed to their conclusions. If. Mr. Froude once begins 
to doubt himself—if he once loosens his “ grip” upon the sides of 
the very unruly hobby which he has undertaken to ride—he is 
ruined. He must stick rigidly to his view, or it will gradually 
melt away and leave him at the mercy of his enemies. We do 
not mean to say that there is any very remarkable symptom of 
falling away in the present volumes, Yet we seem to detect an 
indecision of tone here and there which is strange to us; and 
certainly over the whole volume is spread a far less original and 
provocative air than over the former ones. This, no doubt, is to 
some extent due to the period. With the death of Henry the 
Eighth, Mr. Froude lost his hold upon that phase of history 
which he is best qualified to illustrate—the phase of bold, un- 
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flinching purpose on the part of its chief actors, and of clearly 
marked right and wrong between its two contending parties, 
With the accession of Queen Elizabeth, no doubt, he will regain 
all his former verve. Inthe mean time, we must be contented 
to accept what he gives us in a sanguine and forbearing spirit ; 
remembering all the while, that the period which elapsed between 
the death of Henry and the accession of his younger daughter, 
though broken up into the selfish squabbles of rival factions, 
terminating in a hideous outburst of human sacrifice, and un- 
relieved by the brilliancy of any one commanding mind, is never- 
theless a period of almost unfathomable importance in our annals ; 
as that in which the character of the superstructure to rise upon 
the ground plan of the English reformation was silently deter- 
mined ; and another floor, so to speak, of the English consti- 
tution finally completed. Elizabeth drew away the scaffolding ; 
and the “ Church of England” now, and for three centuries back, 
the watchword and the hope of loyal Englishmen, stood out clear 
and well defined before the eyes of Europe. 

The reigns of Edward the Sixth and Mary represent to us the 
reeling and staggering of the state vessel under the shocks of 
that heavy sea which burst upon her when the great pilot was re- 
moved. Henry indeed had been permitted to say to the waves of 
religious change, “ Thus far shalt thou come and no further: ” but 
they fretted under the checks imposed upon them, and when the 
breakwater fell, rushed in with a violence against which even the 
cruelties of Gardiner and Bonner became a welcome reaction. 
Tossed first upon the Scylla of Protestantism, and back again upon 
the Charybdis of Popery, the church at length righted herself 
under the firm hands of the last of the Tudors, and setting for- 
ward on her prosperous journey like the dove in Virgil, 


Radit iter liquidum, celeres neque commovet alas. 


It is the history of this trying period—the spectacle of Church 
and State plunging and labouring in the troughs of this tem- 
pestuous strait—that we have now before us: and it divides itself 
easily and naturally into the two stages of Protestant encroach- 
ment and Catholic recoil, of the usurping schemes of Dudley, and 
the Royalist enthusiasm for Mary. And the first great actor 
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who comes upon the scene is Seymour, Earl of Hertford, the 
young king’s uncle, and most influential of all the counsellors 
whom Henry had named to watch over the interests of his son. 

Upon his death-bed Henry had communicated his last wishes 
and his dying advice to Hertford, and to Sir William Paget. 
What that was we may easily conjecture, though we do not cer- 
tainly know. He desired that the counsels of the young king 
should be regulated by the same spirit as had presided over the 
latter part of his own reign. We may presume that by the year 
1547, Henry’s views had settled down into a consistent theory of 
anti-papal Catholicism. The Six Articles and the Act of Su- 
premacy, taken together, constituted his idea of the Church. 
“An Anglican religious tyranny” was the established system at 
his death ; and it was this, without doubt, which he enjoined his 
executors to perpetuate. He also endeavoured to provide, as far as 
in him lay, for the stability and moderation of the provisional 
government which must carry on public affairs till the majority of 
Edward the Sixth. He expressly excluded from the list of his 
executors all men of ultra views or too prominent position: and 
doubtless hoped that he had in some measure secured the fulfil- 
ment of his wishes by selecting the bulk both of the executors 
and the council which was to aid them, from comparatively in- 
ferior families, to the exclusion of the great old nobles, the 
Stanleys, the Talbots, and the Howards, whom the wars of the 
Roses had spared. The names of the executors were as 
follows :— 


CRANMER - - - - + Archbishop of Canterbury. 
' Lorp Wriotnesty - - Lord Chancellor. 
Lorp St.Jouyn - - - Grand Master. (PA.uwet: after- 
wards Marquis of Winchester.) 
Lorp Russetn - - - - Privy Seal. 


Eart oF Hertrorp - - Chamberlain. 
' Viscount Lists - - - Admiral. (Duper: afterwards 
Earl of Warwick and Duke of Northumberland.) 
TowstaL- - - - - = Bishop of Durham. 
Str Antony Brown - - Master of the Horse. 
* Sm Witttam Pacer - - - Secretary of State. 
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Sir Epwarp Nortu - - Chancellor of the Court of Aug- 
mentations, 
Sir Epwarp Montacue - Chief Justice of Common Pleas. 


Mo, Juenos BnoutEy I: Gentlemen of the Privy Chamber. 


Sir Antony Denny 
Sre Witu1am Hersert)- (Afterwards Earl of Pembroke.) 
Str Epwarp Wortton- - Treasurer of Calais. 


Dr. Wotton - - - - Deanof Canterbury. 


The Council was composed of the Earls of Arundel and Essex, 
(brother of Catharine Parr), Sir Thomas Cheyney, Sir John Gage, 
Sir Antony Wingfield, Sir William Petre, Sir Richard Rich, Sir 
John Baker, Sir Ralph Sadler, Sir Thomas Seymour, Sir Richard 
Southwell, and Sir Edmund Peckham. 

We have been careful to transcribe these names at full length 
from Hume, that our readers may see how completely Henry was 
still acting on his old principle of depressing the ancient aris- 
tocracy, and calling into existence a body of men in some respects 
analogous to the noblesse de Ja robe in France, upon whom he 
could rely for that stable allegiance to the crown which is based 
on self-interest, and kept alive by jealousy. But, although such 
men might be useful and powerful supports of a reigning sovereign, 
Henry was deceived in supposing that they were at all more 
likely to carry out his own ideas of government, when left to 
themselves, than a council of great nobles would have been. The 
feeling of independence and equality was new to them; they were 
conscious that the high qualifications of birth, antiquity, and here- 
ditary power which constituted the only title to govern in the 
popular estimation, were wanting in themselves. Many of them, 
it is true, were gentlemen of pure descent, and large possessions, 
but none of them belonged to the old baronial houses who for five. 
centurieshad furnished as of natural right the lieutenants, guardians, 
or deputies of the kings of England, The consequence of this 
was, that the innovation on the king’s will, which had forbidden 
the pre-eminence of any one particular person, was accomplished 
with the utmost ease. Only Wriothesley protested against it: and 
that was rather because, as Chancellor, he hoped to have had the 
chief authority virtually in his own hands, than because he disap- 
proved of the principle. His protest was cast to the winds. 
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“The remainder, accustomed,” as Hume says, “to obey, elevated 
Hertford to the protectorate, and soon after they distributed the 
following titles among themselves—Hertford was made Duke of 
Somerset ; Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton ; Essex, Marquis of 
Northampton ; Lisle, Earl of Warwick; Sir Thomas Seymour, 
Lord Seymour of Dudley ; and Willoughby, Rich, and Sheffield 
accepted the dignity of barons.” 

Matters being thus settled, the Duke of Somerset, who was, 
and indeed always continued to be, an uncommonly popular 
nobleman, found very little difficulty in exercising the absolute 
authority. He seems to have been generous and well-inten- 
tioned, and as a soldier, at all events, had displayed consider- 
able abilities. But he laboured under three defects, which proved 
fatal to his success in dealing with the questions of the day, 
These questions were the maintenance of the reformed religion ; 
the redress of certain social evils; and the consummation of the 
Scotch alliance. But Somerset was at once a religious enthusiast ; 
a champion of popular demands; and a soldier excited by success, 
By his injudicious advocacy, he brought English Protestantism to 
the verge of destruction ; he aggravated the schism between the 
gentry and the peasantry; and he snapped in two the slender 
thread of sympathy and friendship which disposed the Scotch to 
our alliance by using military force to compel adherence to 
their engagements. In the space of two years and a-half he 
undid the whole work of the preceding reign. He had revived 
in full force all the old Romanist prejudices of the English 
population: he had set master against servant, and landlord 
against tenant, in an attitude of savage hostility ; and had swept 
away the only chance which Mary Stuart ever possessed of sitting 
on the throne of Great Britain. 

As soon as Somerset was seated firmly in his saddle, the ultra- 
Protestant divines began to gather round their champion, and 
bade him sound his trumpet and couch his lance. Every where, 
in town and country, was heard the whispering of the reawakened 
tempest which Henry had sternly laid to rest. 

On the 10th of February the wardens and curates of St. Martin’s in 


London, “ of their own authority, pulled down the images of the saints 
in the church.” The paintings on the walls were whitewashed, and the 
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royal arms, garnished with texts, were set in the place of the crucifix 
on the roodloft. Being called before the council to answer for them- 
selves, the parish officers protested that they had acted with the purest 
horror of idolatry; but the council, as yet unpurged of its Catholic 
elements, would not accept the excuse ; the over-zealous curates were 
committed to the Tower, and the churchwardens were bound in recog- 
nizances to “ erect a new crucifix, within two days, in its usual place.” 
But as soon as the Protector, and those who went along with him, had 
shaken off inconvenient restraints, the rising spirit was encouraged to 
show itself. The sermons at Paul’s Cross breathed of revolution. 
Barlow, Bishop of St. David’s, whose indiscretion had already assisted 
to ruin Cromwell, preached on the most inflammable points of contro- 
versy. Ridley, Principal of Pembroke Hall at Cambridge, then first 
emerging into prominence, denounced the use of holy water and the 
presence of images in churches, loudly and violently. When Lent 
opened, a Doctor Glazier affirmed that fasting had no divine sanction, 
that it was “a politic ordinance of men,” and might therefore be broken 
by men at their pleasure: and in a manuscript contemporary diary by 
some unknown writer, I find the significant entry, that “this year the 
Archbishop of Canterbury did eat meat openly in Lent, in the Hall of 
Lambeth, the like of which was never seen since England was a Chris- 
tian country.” 
* * * as * 

The spirit of iconoclasm spread fast. The inhabitants of Portsmouth 
cleared their churches. The chapter of Canterbury, in need of money 
to repair the cathedral, sent a crucifix and a pix to the Mint. The 
crucifix was melted into coin, the pix was arrested by order of council 
for a time only, before it followed the same route. Portsmouth was in 
the diocese of Winchester, and the bishop thought at first of sending 
preachers there to check the people; but he would not, he said, make 
preaching an occasion of further folly. He appealed again to the Pro- 
tector; and the Princess Mary, who, as heir-presumptive, was entitled 
to speak authoritatively, united with him to entreat, on grounds as well 
of legality as of prudence, that the settlement left by Henry should be 
for the present undisturbed. “I see my late sovereign slandered,” said 
Gardiner, “ religion assaulted, the realm troubled, and peaceable men 
disquieted. I dare not desire your Grace to look earnestly to it, but I 
should seem to note in you that which becometh me not.” 

Somerset, however, had chosen his course, and an inability to compre- 
hend objections which he did not himself perceive, was part of his 
nature. He made a point against Gardiner with replying that it was 
not worse to destroy an image than to burn a Bible; every day people 
were doing the latter, pretending to dislike the translation, and he had 
made no objection. ‘ Let a worthless, worm-eaten image be so dis- 
posed, and men exclaimed as if a saint were cast into the fire.” Mary's 
complaints, the Protector supposed, had originated with some naughty, 
malicious persons, who had suggested them to her ; and as to the late 
king’s intentions, he was fulfilling them better in carrying out the, 
Reformation, than she was fulfilling them by resisting it. 

At last he gave the popular movement the formal sanction of the 
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government. Injunctions were issued for the general purification of the 
churches. From wall and window every picture, every image comme- 
morative of saint, or prophet, or apostle, was to be extirpated and put 
away, “so that there should remain no memory of the same.” Painted 
glass survives to show that the order was imperfectly obeyed ; but, in 

eneral, spoliation became the law of the land—the statues crashed from 

eir niches, rood and roodloft were laid low, and the sunlight stared in 
white and stainless upon the whitened aisles ; “the churches were new 
whitelimed, with the Commandments written on the walls,” where the 
quaint frescoes had told the story of the gospel to the eyes of generation 
after generation. The superstition which had paid an undue reverence 
to the symbols of holy things, was avenged by the superstition of as 
blind a hatred, 

The progress of government was rapid. These events took 
placé towards the end of April. Qn the 4th of May an ecclesi- 
astical “ visitation” was determined on, and commissioners were 
appointed to travel through every diocese, to inquire into existing 
practices, and to lay down the law, by means of “The Booke of 
Homilies,” for the doctrine and discipline of the future. In the 
following October the Six Articles Bill * was repealed, and with 
it the bills of Henry IV. and VI. against the Lollards, In 
November the congé d'élire was abolished, and the bishops 
declared to be simply crown nominees. The clergy were for- 
bidden to discuss these things in convocation. More ecclesiastical 
property was converted to secular purposes. More sacrilege was 
committed in church and cathedral. “The shrines and the 
altar-plate at York Cathedral were sent to the Mint, to be issued 
in base coin ; and, the example being contagious, parish vestries 
began to appropriate the chalices, jewels, bells, and ornaments in 
the country churches, and offer them publicly for sale. The 
carcase was cast out into the fields, and the vultures of all breed 
and orders flocked to the banquet.” : 

Bishop Gardiner, who, throughout this period, acted the part of a 
wise and brave man, in vain protested against Somerset’s folly. He 
was thrown into the Tower. In the following November the Act of 
Uniformity was passed, though here the triumph of the Protestants 
was reduced almost toa minimum. “The first communion service 
was retained, with scarcely an alteration, and the mystery of the 
eucharist was left untouched ; the minister was still uniformly 
called ‘a priest,’ the communion-table uniformly an altar; and 

* Vide New Quarterly, May, 1858, p, 147. 
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prayers for the dead were retained in the burial-service, and in 
the prayer for the church militant.” But, in spite of these fluctua- 
tions, the tide of theological revolution continued steadily to rise ; 
and it is impossible to say to what extent it might have proceeded, 
had not another cause of popular discontent combined with the 
outraged feelings of piety and reverence to produce a general 
insurrection. This other cause was connected with the second 
peculiarity which we have pointed out in the Protector’s character; 
namely, his sympathy with the agrarian outrages of the peasantry. 

Our readers may remember that one chief cause of the Pil- 
grimage of Grace, and the subsequent and more serious insur- 
rection of the same year, was the hardships to which the peasants 
and yeomen had been subjected by the sudden change in the 
tenure of land superinduced by the Reformation. The monks 
were easy landlords; possibly, bad economists. They let their 
lands at low rents; and they had not discovered the superiority 
of pasture land to arable as a source of profit. But when the vast 
conventual estates became the property of individuals, the high 
price of wool, and comparative cheapness of sheep-farming, “ con- 
tinued to tempt the landlords to throw their plough lands into 
grass, to amalgamate farms, and turn the people who were thrown 
out of employment adrift to shift for themselves,” The disap- 
pearance of small farms is, of course,an invariable concomitant of the 
change from tillage to pasture. But what the landlords proceeded 
further to do, seems to have been entirely unjustifiable. We 
refer to the enclosure of commons and waste lands, and the appro- 
priation of them by persons who had no more title to the 
ground than the tenant to the estate of his landlord. Robbed of 
their last resource ; turned out of their farms; starved by the 
famine prices to which corn had now risen; and deprived 
of whatever consolation they might at any time have derived 
from their ancestral faith—no wonder the people waxed 
desperate. The Parliament, however, sought at first to chastise 
them with scorpions, A vagrancy act, of a disgraceful character, 
had been passed in 1547; but it was found impossible to 
enforce it, and it was now withdrawn. On the other hand, 
it was found equally impossible to enforce the acts of parliament 
in favour of the oppressed peasantry. Laws had already 
VOL, IL W 
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been made which, if acted on, would have greatly mitigated’ 
the general distress. By law, every landowner was obliged 
to have a certain proportion of his estate under the plough, 
and by law he was obliged to keep up his farm-houses. But 
“the act against the pulling down farm-houses had been evaded 
by the repair of a room which might be occupied by a shepherd ; 
a single furrow would be driven across a meadow of a hundred 
acres, to prove that it was still under the plough. The great 
cattle-owners, to escape the sheep statutes, held their stock in the 
names of their sons or servants.” It was the spectacle of the 


_ distress so engendered which set Somerset upon the device of an 


Enclosures Commission, and determined him to bear the com- 
plaints of the poor in person. Paget, a statesman bred in the 
school of Cromwell, and the foreshadower of Cecil and Walsing- 
ham, cautioned him against it in vain. The enthusiastic Latimer 
importuned the Protector to follow the example of Solomon. 
The Protector himself was conscious that his motives were just 
and generous ; he was, moreover, impatient of contradiction, and 
proud of being the people’s friend. He established a Court of 
Requests in his own house, to receive the complaints of those who 
failed to find justice at Westminster ; and on the Ist of June he 
sent out a commission to inquire in all counties into the actual 
condition of all estates, towns, villages, and hamlets, with power 
to imprison any one who should attempt opposition, and to send 
up to himself the names of those who had broken the law, The 
result was, that in a twelvemonth’s time a civil war, for it was 
nothing less, was raging simultaneously in Yorkshire, in Norfolk, 
and in Cornwall, 

Somerset had promised more than he was able to perform. 
The commissioners were every where welcomed as the heralds of 
agolden age. Rents would fall ; the old scale of hospitality would 
revive ; and thirty eggs be again sold for a penny. The com- 
missioners might as well have tried to bring back the elk or the 
wild boar to the British forests, as arrest the progress of change in 
the condition of British labour. It was impossible. But the 
attempt speaks well for the goodness of Somerset’s heart ; and it 
is refreshing to find these occasional veins of gentleness in an age 
which had, by common -agreement, become selfish, lawless, and 














4o the participators in recent outrages. The landowners accord- 
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itreligions. The result of the commission was, a petition to be 
presented to Parliament, stating that “Divers of the king’s sub- 
jects, called to the degree of nobles, knights, or gentlemen, not 
considering that God had given them their high rank and place 
that they might be as shepherds to the people, surveyors and 
overseers to the king’s grace’s subjects, and had given them suf- 
ficient provision, that without bodily labour they might live and 
attend thereto, had forgotten their obligations in their pleasures, 
and supposed that they might live for nothing else but to enjoy 
themselves, or make money for themselves.” The petition re- 
quested, therefore, that no person of any degree in possession of 
land, with more than a hundred marks a year, should farm any 
part of it beyond what his household required ; that the great 
farms should be broken up; and that the act should be enforced 
which required persons, to whom abbey lands had fallen by gift or 
purchase, to ‘keep an honest continual house and household on 
the same.’ Fines were demanded in cases of disobedience ; but 
on the whole the tone of the petition was moderate. The acts of 
Henry, which were afterwards put in force by Elizabeth, extended 
the penalty in such cases to forfeiture. The present petitioners 
desired a fine only of ten marks a month for such time as the law 
should be uncomplied with ; half to go to the crown, half to be 
divided between the informer and the poor of the parish which 
was injured, A bill was founded on the petition, and introduced 
into the House of Lords in November (1548.) It was thrown 
out. Another was brought in and passed, but annihilated by the 
House of Commons in committee, as was only to be expected, 
seeing that they belonged to the same class as the offenders. 
And Somerset, seeing that nothing was to be gained from parlia- 
ment, determined to enforce redress by means of the existing law. 
As soon as the people heard of this intention, they construed it 
as a tacit permission to take the law into their own hands; they 
immediately fell to work on the enclosures. “They filled the 
ditches, levelled the hedges, tore down the palings of parks, and 
drove the deer and killed them.” Somerset openly upheld the 
rioters. He issued a proclamation that illegal enclosures should 
be levelled by a specified day, and another promising indemnity 
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ingly resolved to meet force by force. They armed their immediate: 


retainers, and more than one body of rioters was cut to pieces in 
different parts of the kingdom. But now was made apparent the 
real weakness of Somerset’s position. He himself had no real 
influence to allay the irritation he had kindled. If the people 
saw in him the advocate of common lands, small farms, and Jow 
prices, they saw in him no less the enemy of the ancient faith, the 
reviler of the priesthood, and the deseerator of holy things. 
Somerset had fatally deceived himself. He had believed a reli- 
gious insurrection impossible. He fancied the masses of the 
people went with him in his Genevan partialities. He now 
‘found out his mistake. Zeal for the old religion, and vengeance 
for the insults heaped on it, shook hands with the hatred of 
sheep-walks and deer-parks ; and the two together burst forth into 
@ common conflagration, which, to the eternal shame of the 
government, was trampled out by foreign mercenaries. 

As long as Somerset remained under the impression that the 
insurrection was substantially agrarian, he refused to take any 
steps for its suppression. “ ‘The Commons were driven to madness 
by the tyranny of the gentlemen and the Lords—was he to arm 
the oppressor with authority to destroy men for whose crimes they 
were themselves responsible?” As the religious element became 
more and more predominant, his indecision yielded ; he let the 
council take their own course. Lord Russell and Lord Grey 
de Wilton set out for the west. The Earl of Northampton went 
down to Norfolk; and Sir William Herbert hurried off to his 
estates in Wales, But it was in Devonshire that the great 
struggle took place. There the insurgents were headed by Sir 
Humphrey Arundel, Sir Thomas Pomeroy, and the Mayor of 
Bodmin. They mustered in considerable numbers, and with 
some shew of discipline, and fought two pitched battles with the 
troops sent against them, in which victory long hung doubtful. 
We suljoin the following account of the battle of St. Mary Clyst, 
which was won with difficulty by German cavalry and Italian 
musketeers, against half-armed Englishmen :— 


Sunday morning at sunrise the trumpet sounded, and the king’s troops 
were on the move. The advance was slow. Felled trees lay across the 
lanes, with trenches behind and between them. It was nine o'clock 
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before the road was open into the village ; when the English horse, led 
by Sir William Francis, pushed on, followed close by Russell and Grey. 
The main body of the rebels were drawn up on the village green. As 
they came in sight, the horse went at them at a gallop, to break their 
tanks in the first rush; but the houses and walls on each side were 
lined with archers, whose arrows told fatally at close quarters. At the 
back of the village there was a thick furze brake, from which Sir Thomas 
Pomeroy started out unlooked for, and fell upon the Lanzknechts ; and, 
believing themselves surrounded, Germans, Italians, English, all in con- 
fusion, together fell back, and were driven in panic up the hill to their 
camp. Every foreigner who fell out of rank was instantly killed. 
“ Abhorred of our party,” says Hooker, who was present, “they were 
nothing favoured of the other;” and the chase was so hot, that Russell’s 
cannon, ammunition-waggons, shot, powder, were taken and carried 
off into Clyst. 

For the moment all seemed lost, but the troops rallied on the heath, 
and again charged, and the insurgents in turn recoiled. The fight 
rolled down once more into the village, and this time the houses were 
set on fire, and the archers driven from their covers. The horse a 
second time attempted to ride down the people, Francis was killed, 
and the struggle was long and obstinate ; but the fire, and the smoke, 
and the Italian muskets, gave the victory to Russell, and, once broken, 
the rebels scattered in all directions. The river towards Exeter, which 
runs up from Topsham, was by this time filled with the tide. Some 
were cut down on the water-side, some were drowned in attempting to 
cross, some were burnt in the village; altogether a thousand were 
killed, besides an unknown number who soutien 

The bridge was still in the insurgents’ hands. They had cannon 
upon it, and it could not be taken in front without loss; but a party 
of Grey’s horse found a ford where they could cross, and, dashing 
through the water, came on the gunners from behind and sabred them. 
The road was then cleared, and Grey himself went forward to a rising 
ground which commanded the scene through which they had fought 
their way. Seeing, or believing that he saw, parties of the enemy again 
collecting in force in the rear, he sent word to Russell to be on his 
guard ; and as a precaution which the peril of so small an army seemed 
to justify, the prisoners were put to the sword. But so long as daylight 
continued there was further attack. The foot followed the horse over 
the water and encamped. 

In the night they were fired on from the hills. The next day, 
Monday, there was again a battle, and Grey, who had led the charge on 
the Scotch infantry at Musselburgh, said that “* such was the valour and 
the stoutness of the men, that he never, in all the wars he had been in, 
did know the like” But the disproportion of numbers seems to have 
been less than before. Russell on this occasion was able to surround 
the enemy and prevent their retreat, and the fight ended in a general 
massacre. 


- Similar scenes were enacted in Norfolk, where the insurgents, 
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uuder the command of one Kett, possessed themselves of Nors 
wich, and made a vigorous stand against the Earl of Warwick, 
who commanded on the other side, Only one pitched battle, 
however, was fought there, in which the royal troops were 
victorious again by the aid of their German and Italian veterans, 
Three thousand five hundred rebels fell at the fight of Duffindale; 
and with this the insurrection ended, the local forces having 
proved sufficient to quell the rising in the north. 

“Thus,” says Mr. Froude, “with cost and difficulty, internal 
peace was restored, but the success which involved the destruction 
of ten thousand brave Englishmen by the arms of foreigners, 
added little to the credit or the popularity of government.” It 
seems difficult in the face of these facts, looking back to the pil- 
grimage of Grace, and forward to the Marian persecution, observ- 
ing the irritability of the people under Protestant fanaticism, and 
their comparative patience under Catholic, to doubt that on the 
whole the Reformation was against their will. This, be it ob- 
served, proves nothing against the Reformation. At most, it 
only proves that particular instruments of that great change 
were injudicious, violent, or unfeeling. But what it does go some 
way to prove is this: that the people are not trustworthy judges 
in questions of this nature. We ourselves feel sure that, had the 
population been counted by the head, a large majority would have 
been found against both the Reformation and the Revolution, 
We are not making this remark for the sake of throwing the 
slightest discredit upon either of these events. But we would 
take the opportunity of observing, that those who appeal to the 
popular voice in one case are bound to do so in all. That we 
cannot enforce this test only when it tells in our favour, and 
decline it when it tells against us. And, that if many events 
which have taken place in modern times are to be justified by 
the popular will, then are the English Reformation and Revolu- 
tion, however beneficial in their effects, wholly indefensible in 
their origin. 

The insurrection terminated in August, 1549, and in the fol- 
lowing month Somerset was expelled from power. But, in order 
to make intelligible the full extent of his failure, we must glance 
briefly at his foreign policy. And first, if that can be called 
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:foreign policy, let us consider his behaviour to Scotland. At the 
death of Henry VIIL the young Queen Mary was promised to 
the Prince of Wales, and it was the darling wish of Henry's 
‘heart to carry out the union between the two crowns. How far 
Scotland was in reality ripe for such a change, or how far it 
.would have cunduced to the ultimate welfare of the two countries, 
‘we considered in our last Review.* But the wisest English 
statesmen of those times considered it as the grand object of 
English diplomacy, and, viewed as a field for the exercise of that 
‘art, it becomes of course a test of Somerset’s political ability. The 
Scottish nation were at that time divided between the tempta- 
tions of the English and the French alliance. The turn of the 
game was just at the moment of Henry’s death in favour of Eng- 
land, for Mary was actually plighted to us; in addition to which 
advantage, many of the most sagacious Scotchmen were also of 
the English party. But, on the other hand, the masses were in 
favour of France, as much from their hereditary jealousy of Eng- 
land, as from any keen appreciation of the value of a French 
marriage. The old ties between the two countries had of course 
‘their weight; but still the real Scotch patriot could not have 
looked with much complacency to his country becoming an 
appanage of the French crown, much as he disliked the idea of 
being governed by his ancient antagonists. In this state of public 
feeling it was the business of Somerset to play a waiting game, 
and leave it to his adversaries to make the first false step, which, 
‘by ularming the pride of the Scotch, should at once throw the 
prize into the hands of England. But as it was, every thing went 
wrong for English interests. The English party had murdered 
Cardinal Beaton, and were now besieged in Edinburgh castle. 
.This atrocious deed could have done no good to the cause which 
Somerset had at heart. However unpopular Beaton, however 
unscrupulous the age, yet we must believe that the cold-blooded 
murder of a high dignitary of the church, must have brought some 
discredit upon the cause whose partisans had committed it. But 
this was not the worst. The men who it was generally believed 
had done the deed, with, at all events, the connivance of England, 


* New Quarterly Review, May, 1858, p. 149. 
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were abandoned by England in their extremity. The French, of 
course, espoused the cause of the Cardinal— 


And on the 21st of June, while the Protector was reforming the 
Church, and the English fleets loitering in harbour, twenty-one French 
galleys, escorting transports loaded with French troops and French 
artillery, sailed up the channel, and appeared under the walls of St. 
Andrews, By the last agreement with the Regent the | cogs were to 
remain in possession untill absolution could be obtained for them from 
Rome. It was brought in language enigmatic as the answers from the 
Delphic tripod ; Remittimus wrremissibile—we pardon the act whieh 
admits of no pardon, With this they were required to be contented, 
and when they refused the siege was cimtaninel 

Among the fugitive Protestants who had taken refuge there were two 
caer a ape a who was afterwards burnt by Bonner, and John 

nox, who in that wild scene and wild company commenced his minis- 
try. The garrison looked for help from England. Knox, with a 
shrewd insight which never failed him, told them that they should not 
see it. They talked of their walls. Their walls, he said, would be as 
‘eggshells’ against French cannon. ‘The galleys fired on the castle 
from the sea; the batteries from the trenches and from the tower of the 
abbey. Heat and confinement brought the plague ; and on the last of 
July, after six weeks’ resistance, the defenders surrendered, under pro- 
mise only of life, to the French commander. They were carried prison- 
ers on board the galleys, while the castle itself, as the scene of a legate’s 


murder, was razed to the ground. 
* 


* * * * * * * * * 


The attack, if not provoked, had been hastened by the injudicious 
pretensions which Somerset had advanced ; and by his neglect he taught 
the Scottish Protestants that they could have no reliance upon him. 
The great families who had been gained over to the English interest, 
continued a pretended good feeling, but were alienated at heart ; and 
no one any more would risk the odium of espousing so thankless a 
cause. 


All hope of accomplishing the marriage except by force had now 
accordingly to be abandoned; and the Protector determined 
upon war. An excuse was soon found in some Border skirmishes. 
Somerset invaded Scotland with 18,000 men. His military dis- 
positions were able ; and at the battle of Pinkie he routed the 
Scotch with great slaughter. But he gained nothing except the 
burning hatred of the whole Scotch people, and the satisfaction 
of knowing that the marriage which was before just possible, was 
now lost to him for ever. However, he returned to England 
covered with glory, and proceeded to purify the church. 

Other hostilities with Scotland occurred during his protectorate 
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but the state of public feeling remained the same ; and we may 
now, therefore, cast an eye upon his achievements in connection 
with France and Germany. Here he was equally unsuccessful, 
His difficulties with Charles and Henry II. arose in the one case 
from Charles’s refusal to recognise the legitimacy of any of Henry 
the Eighth’s children except the Princess Mary ; and in the other, 
from the English occupation of Boulogne as security for a French 
debt. At present there was not much to fear from the Emperor, 
whose hands were full at home; but the French king was bent 
upon the recovery of his territory, and, before the end of July, the 
two countries were virtually at war, though hostilities had not been 
formally declared. At length, after a clumsy attempt to enlist 
the Emperor against France had failed—after France had pos- 
sessed herself of all the adjacent country round Boulogne, re- 
ducing the inadequate garrison to the greatest straits-—and after 
the young Queen Mary had been carried off from Scotland to 
Paris—England declared war. 

“Such was the result of an administration of something less than 
three years by the Duke of Somerset. He had found the country at 
peace, recruiting itself after a long and exhausting war. The struggle 
which he had reopened had cost, with the commotions of the summer, 
almost a million and a-half, when the regular revenue was but 300,000/., 
and of that sum a third was wasted on the expenses of the household. 
The confiscated church lands, intended to have been sold for public 
purposes, had been made away with, and the exchequer had been sup- 
plied by loans at interest of thirteen and fourteen per cent., and by a 
steadily maintained drain upon the currency. In return for the outlay, 
he had to show Scotland utterly lost, the Imperial Alliance trifled away, 
the people at home mutinous, a rebellion extinguished by foreign merce- 
naries in which ten thousand lives had been lost, the French conquests 
held by Henry VIII. as a guarantee for a repudiated debt on the point 
of being wrested from his hands, and of the two million crowns due for 
them, but a small fraction likely now to be forthcoming ; finally, formal. 
war, with its coming obligations and uncertainties. 


The council interfered—Somerset resisted haughtily. Soon he 
sought to rouse an insurrection against his colleagues; but he was 
not the man for such a crisis. While he lingered and hesitated, his 
rival Lord Warwick acted ; and, after a variety of communications 
had passed between the two parties, Somerset found himself in the 
Tower. He might think himself lucky that he was not impeached of 
high treason. Had he succeeded in carrying off tbe young king into 
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the rural districts, where his exertions as the people’s friend wert 
still remembered, he would have proved a dangerous enemy te 
the public peace. As it was, a short imprisonment in the Tower, 
and a fine, which still left him one of the richest subjects in the 
kingdom, was al] that he suffered for the present. But, two years 
later, he ventured again to measure his strength against Warwick, 
He failed : was tried for a conspiracy against the council, found 
guilty, and executed. He was a man whom we cannot help 
pitying, though not a man whom we respect. He was benevolent, 
but not wise; and proud without being strong. He acted as if 
he had been an absolute ruler whose authority was unquestioned, 
and whose military power was sufficient to enforce his will. He 
alienated every class of the community in turn. Had he chosen 
to rely exclusively on the people, he might no doubt have curbed 
the oppression of the landowners: had he backed up the land- 
owners he would have prevented the insurrection of the peasantry, 
But he irritated the first by his Protestantism, and alienated the 
second by his “Chartism.” He was strong enough to have carried 
out either policy by itself: he was not strong enough to carry out 
the two together. Such was the secret of the fall which he did 
merit ; and of the violent death which we may say quite as 
certainly that he did not. 

But, whatever our points of disagreement with Somerset, he is 
a far preferable character to Warwick, who was now invested with 
the supreme authority in the state. Both Hume and Mr. Froude 
combine in representing him in the most unamiable colours, though 
as a man of parts, and energy. He was the son of that Dudley 
who had been punished for his illegal proceedings in the reign of 
Henry VII. Henry VIII, believing that this man had met with 
some injustice, restored his son to favour, employed him about 
the court, created him Viscount Lisle, and ultimately named him 
one of his executors. We have seen him advanced to the dignity 
of the earldom of Warwick; and it seems to be the opinion of 
Hume, that from the first establishment of the protectorate 
he had nourished designs against Somerset. The historian ex- 
pressly charges him with secretly fomenting the quarrel, if quarrel 
it could be called, between the two brothers, Somerset to wit, and 
Lord Seymour of Sudleye, the admiral, He thinks that War- 
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wick took care to prevent the latter from having any opportunity 
of coming to an explanation with his brother ; and to have con- 
trived that the admiral should suffer death for his alleged 
offences, in the hope that the power of the house of Seymour 
would be weakened by the loss of so able a member of it, and 
the reputation of the Protector tarnished by the suspicion of un- 
natural severity. Mr. Froude does not clothe his sentiments in 
equally explicit terms, but it is not difficult to perceive that he 
has no liking for the new guardian of the commonwealth ; and 
that he contrasts the generous, if vacillating and injudicious 
policy of Somerset, with the calculating and treacherous dispo- 
sition of Dudley, with every disposition to do full justice to the 
latter. 

For nearly four years Warwick, or Northumberland, as we 
must now call him, for he was raised to that dukedom in the 
year 1551, was the virtual governor of England. Somerset, 
whom he had re-admitted to the council, had, as we have seen, 
attempted to thwart his authority, and had perished in the effort. 
After the crushing of that conspiracy, real or imagined, the new 
dictator enjoyed his elevation in tranquillity. He took part with 
the Protestant faction in the church, and sanctioned all their 
excesses, Gardiner was kept in the Tower, and various other 
high church bishops were deprived of their sees, although they 
had expressed their willingness to conform in all that could be 
reasonably required of them. The English Prayer-Book was 
compiled by Cranmer, with a strong Protestant element in the 
communion service, supposed to be the interpolation of Ridley, 
which was subsequently corrected by Queen Elizabeth. And finally, | 
tocomplete his personal ambition and the ruin of the Catholic 
party, Northumberland persuaded the young king to imitate 
his father in disposing of the crown by will, and to exclude both 
of the princesses, his sisters, from the succession, in favour of 
Lady Jane Grey, daughter of the Duke of Suffolk * (created 1553), 
and great-great-granddaughter of Henry VII. The argument he 
used on this occasion was, that both Mary and Elizabeth had 


*He had been originally Marquis of Dorset. He married the eldest 
daughter of Frances, second Duchess of Suffolk, who in turn was daughter of 
Mary, Queen-Dowager of France, wife of Charles Brandon, Dake of Buffolk,- 
aad sister of Henry VIIL. 
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been illegitimatized by act of parliament, though subsequently 
restored by the king; that the taint of bastardy would thus 
cling to them ; that the accession of Mary would be fatal to the 
Protestant religion ; and, finally, that it was impossible to exclude 
Mary without excluding Elizabeth also. Wrought upon in his 
then weak state of health by these representations, the young 
king consented to the arrangement, and instructed some of the 
judges to draw up the letters-patent. They consented after 
much hesitation ; and Edward dying shortly afterwards (July 6, 
1553), Lady Jane, who had now married Lord Guilford Dudley, 
Northumberland’s second son, was proclaimed Queen of England. 
Mr. Froude speaks very slightingly of Lady Jane’s husband. 
We are told that when his wife thwarted him he went “whining” 
to his mother; that he insisted, with silly vanity, upon receiving 
the attention due to royalty; and other anecdotes of a similar 
character. These remarks, however, must be received with 
caution, as must also the description given of Courtenay, the last 
of the great baronial house of Devonshire, who had been confined 
in the Tower since the middle of the reign of Henry VIII., and 
was released on the accession of Mary. Mr. Froude speaks of 
him in censorious and contemptuous language, for which he 
assigns no reason; ani we should much prefer to believe the 
picture drawn of him by Hume, who says, upon the authority of 
Noailles, that he was a gallant and accomplished gentleman. 
The brief and sorrowful interlude of Lady Jane Grey, whose 
newly-made title to the throne was at once repudiated by the nation, 
is narrated by Mr. Froude with studied simplicity. But he has 
introduced one little incident omitted by Hume, which sheds new 
pathos and interest upon her situation. When she heard in the 
Tower, where she spent the few days of her royalty, that Mary 
was universally recognised in the country, she asked of those 
about her whether she could now “ go home:” no more “ home,” 


alas, for her! She was not put to death immediately on the 
arrival of Mary, and might perhaps have been pardoned but for 
her supposed complicity in Sir Thomas Wyatt’s insurrection. 
Mr. Froude, indeed, labours to show, with some success, that 
Mary was all along averse to taking the young lady’s life, but was 
instigated thereto by the agent of the Spanish court, Renard. 
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We should always be glad to find an English queen relieved from 
the imputation of cruelty, and we shall have more to say on this 
point when we come to the Smithfield martyrdoms ; in the mean 
time we must follow Mr. Froude rapidly through the earlier 
incidents of her reign. 

“The death of Edward VI. was ushered in with sigus and 
wonders, as if heaven and earth were in labour with revolution. 
The hail lay upon the grass in the London gardens, as red as 
blood. At Middleton Stoney, in Oxfordshire, anxious lips re- 
ported that a child had been born with one body, two heads, four 
feet and hands. About the time when the letters-patent were 
signed, there came a storm such as no living Englishman remem- 
bered. The summer evening grew black as night. Cataracts of 
water flooded the houses in the city, and turned the streets into 
rivers ; trees were torn up by the roots, and whirled through the 
air, and a more awful omen—the forked lightning—struck down 
the steeple of the church where the heretic service had been read 
for the first time.” Northumberland, for a time, kept the death 
of Edward secret ; but the Princess Mary was informed of it the 
same night, and, without a moment’s delay, rode off to Kenninghal 
castle, in Suffolk, a seat of the Howards, whence she indited a 
letter to the lords of the council demanding their allegiance, and 
charging them to proclaim her in the metropolis. It was late at 
night, on the 10th of July, when the letter was received. It was 
brought into the room where Northumberland and other peers 
were sitting in consultation with the Duchesses of Northumberland 
and Suffolk. This bold stroke struck the conspirators with dismay. 
“The lords looked uneasily in each others’ faces; the ladies 
screamed, sobbed, and were carried off in hysterics.” For a day 
or two, however, things looked well for the Dudleys. London 
remained quiet. Nothing was heard of Mary, and Northumber- 
land persuaded himself that she was only watching for an oppor- 
tunity of escape. But ere long he was wakened from his dream. 
Lord Bath “had stolen across the country into Norfolk ;” Lords 
Mordaunt and Wharton had sent their sons; the Drurys, the 
Skeltons, the Bedingfields, and the flower of the country gentle- 
men of the southern and eastern counties were in arms for Mary, 
Lord Sussex had declared against Jane; Lord Derby, loyal ever, 
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had raised twenty thousand men in Cheshire; “while Sir Peter 
Carew, the very hope and stay of the western Protestants, had 
proclaimed Mary in the towns of Devonshire.” The council 
speedily began to change their minds, and arrange a defection 
from Northumberland. Every day fresh risings were reported ; 
and on the 15th it was known that the crews of the fleet 
despatched from London to intercept the Princess in her 
flight, had enrolled themselves under Sir Henry Jercingham. 
The game was up, in fact, without striking a blow. The 
preachers bawled themselves hoarse against Mary and Antichrist, 
The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge likened Northumberland to 
Joshua. » But it was all in vain. There was no longer any 
question of religion. The practical English understanding had 
reverted to its natural level, and thanked the new teachers who 
had said, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” Men contrasted 
the England of to-day with the England of their fathers: the 
England studded with magnificent establishments, each a centre 
of employment and support to the neighbouring poor, smiling 
with corn-fields and homesteads, beautiful with “antique towers,” 
and cultivated by a numerous and happy peasantry—and the 
England devastated by civil war, deformed by blackened ruins, 
with huge tracts of land inhabited but by solitary shepherds, and 
the roads and half-ruined villages covered with famished vagrants, 
or dangerous with desperate robbers. And what was the object 
for which all this misery had been endured? That men should 
eat bread instead of wafers, and go about crying “ Lord, Lord!” 
instead of doing good works. Hear the words of Mr. Froude :— 


The deliverers of England from the Egyptian bondage of the Papacy, 
had led the people out into a wilderness where the manna had been 
stolen by the leaders, and there were no tokens of a promised land. 
To the universities the Reformation had brought with it desolation. 
To the people of England it had brought misery and want. The once 
open hand was closed ; the once open heart was hardened ; the ancient 
loyalty of man to man was exchanged for the scuffling of selfishness ; 
the change of faith had brought with it no increase of freedom, and less 
of charity. The prisons were crowded, as before, with sufferers for opin- 
ion, and the creed of a thousand years was made a crime by a doctrine 
of yesterday; monks and nuns wandered by hedge and highway, as 
micsionaries of discontent ; and pointed with bitter effect to the fruits of 
the new belief, which had been crimsoned in the blood of thousands of 
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English peasants. The English people were not yet so much in love 
with wretchedness that they would set aside for the sake of it a princess 
whose injuries pleaded for her, whose title was affirmed by act of par- 
liament. In the tyranny under which the nation was groaning, the 
moderate men of all creeds looked to the accession of Mary as to the 
rolling away of some bad black nightmare. 


So every where, from the dales of Cumberland to the downs of 
Sussex, from the sand ridges of Norfolk and Suffolk to the iron- 
bound cliffs of Cornwall, bells were rung and caps were thrown 
up for Queen Mary. “The duke’s position was desperate.” The 
queen issued a warrant for his arrest at Cambridge, whither he 
had gone to oppose her. An alderman of the town gave him in, 
charge to a guard of his own soldiers. “He protested, however, 
that the council had sent no instructions for his detention ; and- 
in some uncertainty, or perhaps in compassion for his fate, the 
soldiers obeyed him once more, and let him go. It was then, 
night. He intended to fly; but he put it off till the morning, 
and in the morning his chance was gone. Before he could leave. 
his room he found himself face to face with Arundel, who, after 
delivering the council’s letter to the queen, had hastened to 
Cambridge to secure him.” Ridley, also, was sent to the Tower ; 
and now the attempt to place the grandson of the infamous 
extortioner upon the English throne, had failed as ignominiously 
and as utterly as the treason of Lambert Simnel. So secure, 
indeed, did Mary feel, that, yielding to what Mr. Froude thinks 
was the natural goodness of her disposition, she desired to have 
no executions. She was anxious to pardon Northumberland ; she 
was determined to release Lady Jane. But the counsellors whom 
she most trusted were adverse to any such policy. We may, perhaps, 
agree with Renard in thinking that Northumberland deserved 
to die, and that had he lived he would have been the nucleus of 
ever-fresh conspiracies ; but there seems to have been no good 
reason of state for the execution of Jane. The Protestant feeling 
of the country, so soon to be re-aroused, would assuredly not have 
rallied round Jane while the Princess Elizabeth lived. But 
Renard thought it was necessary to make an example of all con- 
spirators, as if experience had not proved that no example was 
sufficient to deter from the game of which a kingdom was the 
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stake. So events took their course: the duke, his son, and his: 
youthful bride perished on the scaffold; and Mary lost the 
credit of the one single act of clemency which might have par- 
tially relieved the atrocities of later years. 

Meantime the work of restoration proceeded merrily. Some 
of Mary’s sager counsellors were alarmed at her determination to 
restore the celebration of the mass ; but the people at large cared 
very little about the matter. The deprived bishops were brought 
back amid general rejoicings. Bonner’s progress from the Mar- 
shalsea to St. Paul’s was one long triumph; and for some 
little time nothjng occurred to mar the pleasant anticipations of 
a return to “the ancient ways,” and the victory of law, tran- 
quillity, and religion, over licence, bloodshed, and profanity. 
“Tn happier times,” says Mr. Froude, “ Mary might have been 
a worthy queen, and Gardiner an illustrious minister.” But 
these, alas! were not such times: and too soon the fatal truth 
appeared. At first, however, the chief object of solicitude, both 
with the court and the nation, was Mary’s marriage. The revival 
of the papal supremacy and the restoration of the abbey lands 
were at once and sternly repudiated. Gardiner, indeed, would 
have been willing to promote both ; but he was jealous of Cardinal 
Pole, who represented the papal interest, and he was the personal 
friend of Courtenay, who was the English candidate for Mary’s 
hand in opposition to Philip of Spain. For these reasons he 
sided with the conservative and national party, desiring “ a solid, 
independent, English government, the re-enactment of the six 
articles, and an Anglican religious tyranny supported by the lords 
of the old blood,” the Stanleys, the Howards, the Talbots, and 
the Nevilles, Paget, on the contrary, who ‘detested the papal 
party as warmly as Cranmer, supported the Spanish marriage as 
eagerly as Mary; and Charles the Fifth’s crafty minister, 
Renard, and the astute old Cromwellian statesman, proved 
more than a match for their numerous and powerful anta 
gonists. The Catholic peers hated the Spanish marriage; 
but they would not consent to thwart it by the aid of the reform 
party. Paget and Renard made the most of the alliance between 
France and Scotland, necessitating, as they said, a counter- 
balancing alliance between England and Spain. In this way 














The conditions were as follows :— 


The Prince of Spain should bear the title of King 


for her life. Don Carlos, the prince’s child by his 


ssibility that Don Carlos might die, Under all 


inviolable, 


visions— 


realm should be at an end. 





control, and the ships of war should not be removed 
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they kept the state of parties equal; and Mary having, as it 
were, the casting vote, was enabled to act as she pleased. 
The Spanish marriage accordingly was now determined on, 


of England so long, 


but so long only, as the queen should be alive ; and the queen should 
retain the disposal of all affairs in the realm, and the administration of 
the revenues, The queen, in return, should share Philip's titles, present 
and prospective, with the large settlement of 60,000/. a year upon her 


first wife, would, if 


he lived, inherit Spain, Sicily, the Italian provinces, and the Indies, 
But Burgundy and the Low Countries should be settled on the offsprin 
of the English marriage, and be annexed to the English crown ; pe 
this prospect, splendid in itself, was made more magnificent by the 


contingencies, the 


aws and liberties of the several countries should be held inviolate and 
Philip, moreover, was compelled to swear to the following pro- 


1. That no foreigner, under any circumstances, should be admitted to 
any office in the royal household, in the army, the forts, or the fleet. 

2. That the queen should not be taken abroad without her own con- 
sent; and that the children—should children be born—should not be 
carried out of England without consent of Parliament, even though 
among them might be the heir of the Spanish empire. 

3. Should the queen die childless, the prince’s connexion with the 


4, The jewel-house and treasury should be wholly under English 


into a foreign port. 


5. The prince should maintain the existing treaties between England 
and France ; and England should not be involved, directly or indirectly, 


in the war between France and the Empire. 


| Favourable as these articles appeared to be, the marriage was 


too distasteful to the nation at large to pass off quietly. The 


friends of the late Duke of Northumberland, 


as Wyatt’s insurrection, only took effect in Ken 
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whom Mary had 


pardoned, relying on the support of France, determined upon a 
trial of strength. The rebellion which followed, usually known 


t. In the remo- 


test parts of the country, where Catholicism had been welcomed 
back again with open arms, and but little was known about our 
foreign relations, the attempt entirely failed. Courtenay, whose 
aid was relied on for Devonshire, never even left London, where, 
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according to Froude, he allowed Gardiner to extract the secret: 
from him: The Carews failed at Exeter. The Duke of Suffolk 
was arrested in his gamekeeper’s cottage in Warwickshire, But 
the Kentish insurgents assumed a formidable aspect. Wyatt 
raised his standard at Rochester. The Duke of Norfolk, who 
marched against him, was abandoned by his own troops, and 
Wyatt, at the head of a considerable force, variously estimated, 
from five to fifteen thousand men, marched direct upon London. 
But Mary was in her element in time of danger. She harangued 
the citizens in person at Guildhall. The boldness of her bearing, 
and the extremity of her distress, made a strong impression upon 
all present. The next day five-and-twenty thousand men were 
enrolled for her protection ; and when Wyatt arrived at South- 
wark on Saturday, the 3rd February, he found the gates closed 
on London Bridge, and the drawbridge flung down into the 
water. The story of Wyatt’s brief adventure is told by Mr. 
Froude in his best manner. When the governor of the Tower, 
Sir Jolin Brydges, threatened to fire upon his men, the inhabi- 
tants of Southwark besought Wyatt to spare them the horrors of: 
a cannonade and he finally determined to march up the river to 
Kingston bridge, and take London in the rear, The march was, 
tedious, the roads were heavy, and Wyatt lost time over a gun which: 
had broken down at Brentford. By the time he reached Knights- 
bridge he had only three hundred men with him. Here his men 
separated, some going across the park to Westminster, others 
pushing on by Pall-Mall. At Charing Cross some troops were 
drawn up under Courtenay, who, either from treachery or jealousy 
of Lord Pembroke, the commander-in-chief, galloped away at the 
approach of the insurgents. Wyatt marched on unmolested 
through the Strand, Temple Bar, and Fleet Street, the citizens 
making way for him as he passed. But at Ludgate, at which he 
had expected to be admitted, his progress was finally arrested — 
The gate was open as he approached, when some one, seeing a number | 
of men coming up, exclaimed, ‘ These be Wyatt’s antients.’ Muttered 
curses were heard among the bystanders; but Lord Howard was on the 
spot; the gates, notwithstanding the murmurs, were instantly closed ; 
and, when Wyatt knocked, Howard's voice answered, ‘ Avaunt! traitor ; 


thou shalt not come in here.’ ‘I have kept touch,’ Wyatt exclaimed ; 
but his enterprise was hopeless now. He sate down upon a bench out- 
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fide the Belle-Sauvage yard. His followers scattered from him among 
the by-lanes and streets ; and, of the three hundred, twenty-four alone 
remained, among whom were now Knyvet and one of the young 
Cobhams. With these few he turned at last, in the forlorn hope that 
the train-bands would again open to let him pass. Some of Pembroke’s 
horse were coming up. He fought his way through them to the Temple 
Bar, where a herald cried, ‘Sir, ye were best to yield; the day is gone 
against you; perchance ye may find the queen merciful.’ Sir Maurice 
Berkeley was standing near him on horseback, to whom, rye? that 
further resistance was useless, he surrendered his sword ; and Berkeley, 
to save him from being cut down in the tumult, took him up upon his 
horse. Others in the same way took up Knyvet and Cobham, Brett, 
and two more. The six prisoners were taken through the Strand back 
to Westminster, the passage through the city being thought dangerous ; 
and from Whitehall stairs, Mary herself looking on from a window of 
the palace, they were borne off in a barge to the Tower. 


Throughout these trying hours the Queen had shown nerve 
and spirit. She refused to fly from London, when she first heard 
of Warwick’s approach, and her presence contributed to determine 
the waverers, and breathe new courage into the loyal. Had she 
listened to the advice of Gardiner, “ Bloody Mary” would have 
been an unknown phrase in our history. She had triumphed, 
says our author, through her own resolution, and she would now 
enjoy the fruits of victory. 

. The advocates of a merciless policy had gained a fatal 
advantage, of which they were not slow to avail themselves. 
Lady Jane Grey, whose fate was yet undecided, was Wyatt's 
first victim. Then followed Suffolk, and soon after Wyatt him- 
self; and all over the country, gibbets and dangling bodies struck 
terror into the hearts of the commonalty. Elizabeth was thrown 
into the Tower, but was removed in the following May to Wood- 
stock. The queen, however, was not yet permitted to welcome 
her Spanish bridegroom, for whom she felt all the love-sick long- 
ing of a girl of twenty. Philip had not even written to her, and 
the temper of the people was no whit improved. “ Insolent 
pamphlets were dropped in her path, and in the offices of White- 
hall ; she trod upon them in the passages of the palace; they 
were placed by mysterious hands in the sanctuary of her bed- 
room, At length, chafed with a thousand irritations, and craving 
for a husband who showed so small anxiety to come to her, she 
fled from London, at the beginning of June, to Richmond.” 
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She eagerly questioned all sailors or merchants newly arrived 
from Spain, who sometimes told her too nearly the truth, that 
Philip cared little for the match, or sometimes frightened 
her with tales of terrible sea-fights in the Channel. “She would 
start out of her sleep at night, picturing a thousand terrors, and 
among them one to which all else were insignificant, that her 
prince, who had taken such wide hold upon her imagination, had 
no answering feeling for herself—that with her growing years 
and wasted figure she could never bring men to love her.” Her 
suspense, however, was drawing to a close. Philip was really on 
his road, and the blessings of her evil genius were now on the 
eve of consummation. On the 19th of July, 1554, the Spanish 
flotilla cast anchor in the Southampton waters, and the queen 
arrived the next morning at Winchester, where she was to receive 
her betrothed. Philip, who bad been desperately sea-sick, was 
glad to go ashore at once, where he was received with great pomp 
and splendour. At this time he was about twenty-eight years of 
age, and, according to the testimony of an eyewitness, was well 
raade, and tolerably good-looking. He had been “schooled into 
graciousness ;” and, though he never raised his cap from his head 
in returning a salute, he did not make .an unfavourable impres~ 
sion. He was fond of good living, and, notwithstanding his 
exhaustion, did justice to a heavy supper on the night of his 
Janding, and finished a tankard of ale as an example to his re- 
tinue. The next day the rain came down in torrents, but Philip 
went to mass in the morning, and in the afternoon it cleared up, 
when the Duchess of Alva had a row upon the Southampton 
water. On Monday, the day appointed for setting out to Win- 
chester, it rained again, and Philip set out upon a grey horse, in 
a scarlet cloak, escorted by a company of four thousand gentle- 
men assembled from the neighbouring counties, to the ancient 
city of Winchester, Two miles from the gates he was met by a 
courier, who presented him with a ring from the queen, and 
begged him to come no further. For a moment his heart leaped 
within him. Was it possible that any thing bad occurred to pre- 
vent this hateful marriage? He was soon undeceived ; her 
majesty was only afraid that he would take cold, And with a 
heavy heart he proceeded on his dismal journey. 
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‘Let the curtain fall over the meeting, let it close also over the wedding 
solemnities which followed with due splendour two days later, There 
are scenes in life which we regard with pity too deep for words. The 
unhappy queen, unloved, unloveable, yet with her parched heart thirst- 
ing for affection, was flinging herself upon a breast to which an iceberg 
was warm; upon a man to whom love was an unmeaning word, except 
as the most brutal of passions. For a few months she created for her- 
self an atmosphere of unreality. She saw in Philip the ideal of her 
imagination, and in Philip's feelings the reflex of her own; but the 
dream passed away—her love for her husband remained ; but remained 
only to be a torture to her. With a broken spirit and bewildered under- 
standing, she turned to heaven for comfort, and, instead of heaven, she 
yee only the false roof of her creed painted to imitate and shut out the 
8 y- 


We have now nothing to do but to glance briefly at Mr. 
Froude’s mode of dealing with the more peculiar events of this 
reign, which have earned for it so ghastly a distinction. We must 
say at once that he fails to speak of them in the only tone which 
they deserve. While we heartily sympathize with much that 
Mr. Froude has said, both in these volumes and the previous ones, 
in favour of the Roman Catholic party, and in censure of fanati- 
cal vulgarities, we certainly think that, when the relative positions 
of the two were for a short time reversed, he ought to have 
applied the same measure to each of them. The profanity, the 
coarseness, the Bavavorw of the Protestants under Edward the 
Sixth, merit our disgust and our contempt. But they do not 
deserve to be made more odious to us than the dark and dreadful 
bigotry, the wholesale murders, and the utterly savage spirit, 
which crimson the reign of his successor. In narrating the mar- 
tyrdoms of the Protestant bishops, Mr. Froude betrays an absence 
of sympathy with the cause for which they suffered, and leaves 
a far fainter impression of horror upon the reader’s mind than is 
left by his pictures of ruined yeomen and houseless monks. 
When he writes of the spoliation of churches ; of chalices melted 
into money ; of screens sold for firewood; of crosses and images 
lying trampled in the gutter; he glows with all the indignation 
of outraged reverence and offended taste, But when he paints 
the fagot and the stake, and the slow tortures of the victim, he 
does so in measured language, condemning the crime as a judge, 
but scarcely abhorring it asa man. We shall be heartily glad to: 
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meet Mr. Froude again when the august sceptre of Elizabeth ‘is 
his congenial theme; and we have to contemplate all the mag-’ 
nanimity and sagacity of Henry the Eighth, warmed by the 
sincerity of Mary, and adorned by the accomplishments of Jane. 
If the present volumes have sunk below the level of the former 
ones, it is not impossible that those which are to come may rise 


in an equal degree above them. 





EXHIBITIONS AND THE DRAMA. 





EXHIBITIONS OF PICTURES. 


i present Exhibition of the Royal Academy, though contain- 
ing few, if any, works of the highest class, includes an unusually 
large number of clever paintings, and far less than the average 
proportion of utter failures. This latter fact is partly accounted 
for by the diminution in the number of pictures exhibited, the 
committee having been unprecedentedly careful, or rigorous as some 
would say, in making their selections from the mass of works 
submitted to them. It is said that, in many cases, paintings have 
been sent back simply on the ground that there was not sufficient 
space for them. If so, we cannot but say, while sympathizing 
to a certain extent with the rejected artists, that we are glad the 
necessity of not overcrowding a gallery has at last been admitted. 
A picture might as well not be exhibited as be hung out of sight, 
which really amounts to its not being exhibited, in the proper 
sense of the word, at all. At the same time, we cannot congratu- 
late the hanging committee (a committee which, we should think, 
would be rather confused if any congratulations were addressed 
to it) on the manner in which they have hung some of the best 
works in the exhibition. Thus, Mr. A. W. Hunt’s “ Spring 
Study,” which is one of the most charming things in the collec- 
tion, and in its own way quite unrivatled, is placed without the 
slightest regard to its great and peculiar merits. We mention 
this picture in particular, because it is one for which a great many: 
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others of a more pretentious character might have been set 
aside, or, if necessary, rejected altogether. 

Most of the academicians are represented, and, on the whole, 
very favourably. The picture to which the post of honour in the 
east room is assigned, is Sir Edwin Landseer’s “ Inundation in 
the Highlands,” the other chief works in this apartment being 
Mr. Millais’s “ Black Brunswicker,” Mr. Frith’s “ Claude Duval,” 
Mr. Elmore’s “ Marie Antoinette in the Tuileries,” Mr. Philip’s 
“ Marriage of the Princess-Royal,” Mr. Hook’s sea-pieces, &c. 

Sir Edwin’s “ Inundation,” remarkable as it is for the ingenuity 
with which some of the details are presented, and for the excellent 
manner in which they are painted, has nevertheless this great fault, 
that it does not tell its story at all intelligibly. The first thing 
to strike the spectator in a representation of a flood should be the 
overwhelming power of the water, which for the time is a “de- 
vouring element,” quite as much as fire in a conflagration. There 
is an abundance of mist, froth, and foam to be seen in Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s great picture, and there is a good-sized puddle in 
which some ducks are paddling quite at their ease, and in strik- 
ing contrast to the desperate struggles of a drowning cow, who, 
with outstretched tongue and starting eyes, is endeavouring to 
save herself from the fury of the (scarcely visible) torrent, and is 
apparently strangling herself across the wooden beam on to which 
she has succeeded, by a convulsive effort, in raising her head and 
neck, On the slope of what appears to most persons to be a hill, 
but which well-informed critics have declared to be the roof of a 
house, sit a Highland family, until lately the inhabitants of this 
now dilapidated dwelling, of which rafters and huge beams are 
falling every moment to the ground, killing here and there in their 
descent an unfortunate kid. The chief member of this Highland 
family, a blind old patriarch, full of sorrow and yet of calm 
dignity, is a finely rendered figure. The grief of the mother, who 
clasps the children to her breast, is of the melodramatic kind. 
Many of the details of this picture, which indeed may be regarded 
as a collection of pictures, are full of the spirit of observation ; 
but the scene, as a whole, is wanting in the impressiveness which 
should belong to the representation of such an awful subject as 
that ofan inundation. There is something very small, for instance, 
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in Sir Edwin’s indicating the breaking up of the cottage, by the 
introduction of a terrified mouse with bright bead-like eyes, which 
has just been scared from its hole, and has rushed into open day 
without heeding the vicinity of the cat, which, with hair on end; 
is staring at and recklessly tasting the contents of a fractured egg 
that has just been dropped by an affrighted hen. Of course the 
animals are admirably painted, but the effect of an inundation on 
brutes is the last thing that need be thought of. 

The most successful picture in the gallery, to judge by the 
admiring crowds that constantly surround it, is Mr. Millais’s 
“ Black » Brunswicker.” In former years (except, indeed, the 
years of the “ Huguenot” and the “Order of Release”), the 
most contrary opinions used to be expressed concerning Mr; 
Millais’s works ; which, together with a certain amount of high 
admiration, have always had the privilege of exciting considerable 
and éarnest discussion. All seem agreed, however, this yeer to 
admit the excellence of Mr. Millais’s contribution, the only dif- 
ference of opinion being on the subject of its meaning. Who is 
the young lady in white satin, that is taking leave of a Black 
Brunswicker, with a face as black and gloomy as his own uniform ? 
This, for a white man, is perhaps the blackest hero ever painted. 
But the question is, whether he wears that stern, deadly look, simply 
because he is taking leave of the woman he loves best in the 
world, to go into a battle against Napoleon, from which, as quarter 
is neither given nor received by the Black Brunswickers, the 
chances of his return are but small; or whether, to the inevitable 
bitterness of parting, has been superadded that of discovering a 
leaning to the enemy on the part of his bride, wife, mistress, or 
betrothed, whichever she be? Every one assumes that the scene 
takes place at Brussels, and some have even made up their 
minds that the lady in white satin and the sable cavalier, have 
just left the Duchess of Richmond’s ball. The white satin dress, 
though not, strictly speaking, a ball dress, certainly looks like 
dancing; but the separation cannot be taking place at the 
Duchess of Richmond’s—unless, what appears improbable—the 
duchess hospitably provided loving couples with salons particuliers 
in which to make their adieus. As the “ Black Brunswicker ” is 
generally accepted as a companion to the “ Huguenot,” it would 
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not be too much perhaps, at least it would not be going farther 
than other critics, were we to assume that, as in the latter picture, 
the lovers are of different and antagonistic religions, so in the 
former they are of different and antagonistic political and national 
faiths. Thus, the lady in white satin would be a French lady, 
and a Bonapartist ; and the engraving of David’s “ Napoleon 
Crossing the Alps” which adorns her room, would signify her 
attachment to the imperial fortunes. However, be the lady and 
the locality who and what they may, this scene of “ lovers’ fare- 
well ” is admirably rendered, though no auch intensity of feeling 
is expressed in either of the faces as in that of the girl in the 
“ Huguenot.” The man’s face, by the way, in the “ Black 
Brunswicker,” is painted with far more power than that of his 
innamorata, whose grief for such a situation is perhaps somewhat 
too ladylike ; but the general harmony of the picture, and its 
freedom from such blemishes of the pre-Raphaelite kind as have 
marred most of Mr. Millais’s previous works, make us disposed 
to regard this as, in many respects, that artist’s masterpiece. 

Mr. Frith’s scene from highwayman life in the last century, 
is not, like the same painter's “Derby Day,” guarded by a 
policeman, partly, no doubt, because the presence of the civil force, 
in juxtaposition with Claude Duval and his band of robbers, 
would have provoked the hilarity of visitors; and partly also, 
because, if every attractive picture in this year’s exhibition were 
to be protected by a constable, the number of constables required 
for this novel service would be inconveniently large. Mr. Frith 
shows us the accomplished highwayman dancing with a theatrical 
sort of grace, which is appropriate enough ; while his partner—a 
Jady whose carriage he has just robbed—is shuffling through her 
portion of the minuet she is forced to dance, in the most 
melancholy style. The servants of the plundered lady are tied 
to trees, with the exception of one black domestic, who appears 
to have been despised by the highwaymen, and who is punishing 
them for their contempt by escaping in search of a patrol, The 
highwaymen are picturesquely grouped, and the figures of two or 
three of the band are marked by considerable character. The 
subject, slight as it is, is most satisfactorily treated, and Mr, 
Frith’s picture is, as usual, one of the cleverest in the Academy. 
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Close to Mr. Frith’s “Claude Duval,” hangs Mr, Elmore’s 
“Marie Antoinette in the Tuileries.” A revolutionary mob has 
just broken into the palace ; Marie Antoinette is standing with 
her children behind the immense council table, which she has 
converted into a temporary barricade, and which separates her 
from a band of yelling patriots, and of savage, intoxicated fish- 
women. Several of the more characteristic personages in the 
crowd are admirably painted, and it can be seen that the fury of 
red republicanism animates the whole mass. On the other hand, 
neither the figure of the queen, nor that of the young girl who is 
supposed to be affected by her gentle remonstrances, nor those of 
the royal children, please us) The queen is not like Marie 
Antoinette; the young girl has no tenderness in her countenance; 
the royal children have by no means a royal look. In a word, 
Mr. Elmore has shown much dramatic power in his treatment of 
the mob of insurrectionists, and little or none in representing the 
principal characters. 

Mr. Philip has sent two excellent pictures, One of these, 
entitled “ Prayer,” is Mr. Philip’s diploma picture, which he de- 
posits in the Academy on the occasion of his election as R.A., and 
represents a poor Spanish girl, with deep melancholy eyes, praying 
with intense fervour; while in the same church a fashionable 
Spanish young lady is seen, whose attention is divided between 
her devotions and the admiration she is exciting in the breast of 
a young man. The other is the “Marriage of the Princess 
Royal ;” and it is astonishing what a pleasing unformal picture 
Mr. Philip has been able to make out of this ceremonious subject. 
We have seen it stated that the costumes are not historically 
correct; the artist having been obliged, here and there, to intro- 
duce certain modifications in the hues of the dresses for the sake 
of the general effect of the work. This, however, must be a mis- 
take, for in many places colours are brought together which an 
artist, if left to his own device, would make a point of keeping 
asunder ; and one illustrious lady, who forms the principal figure 
(or nearly so) in the picture, wears pink roses with a mauve dress, 
over which is the blue riband of the garter, an arrangement of 
which neither painters nor milliners can approve. Mr. Philip 
hag struggled manfully against such evident. disadvantages as 
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these, and out of inharmonious elements has succeeded in making 
a graceful and not inharmonious picture. 

Mr. Hook, who, we are glad to see, is now an academician 
elect, has contributed four beautiful pictures to the present exhi- 
bition, of which two, “ Whose Bread is on the Waters,” and 
“Stand Clear,” are to be found in the East room. The senti- 
ment, and the power and brilliancy of the execution are equally 
to be admired in these works—more especially in the two we have 
named, and in another, suggested by these lines from one of 
Tennyson’s most melancholy and most perfect poems :— 


“O well for the sailor lad, 
That he sings in his boat in the bay.” 


It is seldom that any good specimens of historical, still less of 
religious, painting are produced in England. In the latter style 
almost the only work that can be spoken of with any thing like 
commendation in the present exhibition, is one by Mr. Herbert 
representing “the lily of Israel,” who “among the lilies of Israel 
moveth in haste to make known to others the Word which is 
conceived within her.” The face of the virgin is exquisitely 
gentle and beautiful; but if there is an ancient pre-Raphaelite, 
or rather, early Raphaelite, purity in the countenance of the 
madonna, there is also. a modern pre-Raphaelite over-elaborate- 
ness in the representation of the flints and stones of the mountain- 
ous country. 

Of the historical style we have enough specimens and to spare, 
Few, indeed, are the satisfactory ones, We have spoken of Mr, 
Elmore’s “ Marie Antoinette in the Tuileries,” and can think of 
no other work in the exhibition of the same class which deserves 
mention for its merits. If faults, however, or rather general 
faultiness, entitle a picture to notice, attention must certainly be 
drawn to Mr. Lucy’s “Lord Say and Sele arraigned before Jack 
Cade and his Mob,” in which there is about as much character, 
and of the same kind, in the face of the coarse and vulgar rioter, 
as in that of the refined nobleman who had committed the 
heinous offence of building paper-mills. We do not say Jack 
Cade is too much like Lord Say and Sele, but that Lord Say 
and Sele is a great deal too much like Jack Cade. if 
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Mr. Poole has a picture in the East room, “The Escape of 
Glaucus and Ione with the blind girl Nydia from Pompeii,” 
which is one of the most charming of the numerous water and 
moonlight pictures that Mr. Poole has painted. We are told 
that there is a want of reality in the scene; but there is an air 
of poetry about it which is the more attractive, from the very 
fact that, “realism” in art is cultivated just now to the exclusion 
of every thing else. 

Painters have entered into competition with photographers 
(a noble struggle, surely!), and, assuming that objects have 
absolute aspects, pretend to paint trees, fields, the seashore, the 


- ocean—all nature, in ‘short—not as it seems at certain distances 


and under certain influences, but as it actually is. Every year 
our landscape painters become more literal, and more minute in 
their representations of detail; and in their passion for exactness 
in small things, they will paint veins in a rock and fibres in a 
leaf, which could not possibly be seen unless the rock and the 
leaf were brought into close proximity with the eye; and yet 
they will not understand that it could scarcely be more absurd, 
or, at all events, more absurd only in degree, if, having once 
given up the notion of reproducing the forms and colours of 
objects as they are perceived through the medium of space, they 
were to show them to us as they appear when viewed through 
the microscope. The book of nature—to adopt an American 
style of metaphor—must not be translated too literally, or its 
whole spirit is lost. This, however, is a proposition which will 
not be admitted by Mr. Leader, who paints the sides of Welsh 
mountains, and especially the stones and dirt on the mountain 
sides, with scrupulous fidelity ; nor by Mr. Naish, who studies 
with a similar result the rocks and shingles of the Cornish coast ; 
nor by Mr. Brett, who, in his “Hedger,” seeks to give a fac-simile 
look to some hyacinths and primroses which, in spite of the 
artist’s skill as a copyist, have neither a pictorial nor even a 
botanical resemblance to the hyacinths and primroses of the 
fields. “ Pre-Raphaelite ” is the epithet bestowed on these coarse 
transcripts of nature, which stand in about the same relation to. 
landscapes, properly so called, that anatomical designs of the 
human face do-to portraits. And we are here reminded of the 
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glaring discrepancies that must strike every one in the principles 
by which pre-Raphaelite painters claim to be governed. Thus, the 
pre-Raphaelite landscape-painters profess an unbounded admira- 
tion for the works of Turner, apparently out of compliment to 
Mr. Ruskin ; for, in practice, we find that they reproduce and 
exaggerate such details as Turner never by any chance rendered 
conspicuous, even if he did not altogether overlook them; and 
they appear, moreover, to have no idea of the essential impor- 
tance of unity to a picture, and hold it unworthy of their 
realistic creed to study the general effect of a work, which Tur- 
ner of course studied before every thing else. Equally flagrant 
are the contradictions observable in the style of the pre-Rapha- 
elite figure painters. Beginning with a loudly asserted hatred 
of conventionalism, they have, with about two exceptions, 
become the most conventional of painters—the convention 
being, that they shall give great prominence in their pictures to 
accessories which should scarcely be noticed; that their repre- 
sentations of these accessories shall be almost microscopically 
correct ; and that they shall get their models for principal figures 
from orthopedic hospitals—for where else should they find those 
unfortunate men and women whom they so love to paint, with 
wry necks, curved spines, distorted hips, and the faces of martyrs 
undergoing martyrdom? Stocks and stones they endeavour to 
paint as they exist in nature, and as we should doubtless see 
them if we all wore powerful spectacles, and went about on all- 
fours; but they will have no human beings in their pictures who 
are not utterly deformed. Fortunately, the committee of the 
academy have admitted very few of the worst kind of pre- 
Raphaelite pictures this year (the pre-Raphaelite landscapes, as 
studies, have doubtless their value), and we are glad to see that 
Mr. Millais, the Master of the Order, has at last grown quite 
ashamed of the P. R. B.’s. He had a host of imitators when he 
seemed to possess a special talent for exaggerating, distorting, 
and making most things hideous; let his “ pre-Raphaelian bre- 
thren” imitate him now that he paints with the eye and heart 
of a poet. 

A picture, which is as unlike any thing the pre-Raphaelite 
landscape-painters have ever produced, as one picture can be 
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unlike another, is Mr. Danby’s “ Phebus rising from the Sea; 
who, by the lustre of his first vivifying rays through the drifting 
foam of a rolling wave, calls into worldly existence the Queen of 
Beauty.” This decidedly is not a model subject for a landscape 
or marine painter, but it is one that is suited to the peculiar 
genius of Mr. Danby, and which, by the pre-Raphaelite method 
of exact imitation, could not evidently be painted at all. Mr: 
Danby had, we are afraid, no model for his Phebus, of whom we 
have just a glimpse in his car, surrounded by the blushing clouds 
of daybreak, nor for Venus, nor for either of the nymphs who 
are seen dancing in the spray just where the rays of the rising 
sun illumine the crests of the waves. We do not certainly 
recommend our young artists to set about painting Phoebuses, 
calling Queens of Beauty into existence; but let them not, on 
the other hand, fancy that art means simply copying from nature, 
and that it is not interesting to see in what shapes and colours 
a mythological incident, such as that of the birth of Venus, 
presents itself to the imagination of a poetical painter. 

The landscapes of the Linnells, father and son, are neither 
mystically poetical nor hardly and harshly real, but as pleasant, 
good-looking pictures as such eminently conventional affairs 
(all full of bright blue skies, and of such rich golden corn as we 
are afraid we shall not see this autumn) can be. 

Mr. E. W. Cooke has sent several fine sea views, of which his 
“ Bella Venezia” is perhaps the most beautiful. The most care- 
fully painted, however, and most remarkable in many respects of 
Mr. Cooke’s contributions to the year’s Academy, is an Arctic 
scene representing “ Her Majesty’s ship Terror frozen in the 
Pack, April 1837.” The peaked, jagged, fantastic forms of the 
ice, and its ever-varying colours—now white, now a cold blue, 
now of all the prismatic hues of the rainbow—are excellently 
rendered, and the whole scene is worthily chronicled. 

Mr. O’Neil’s “ Volunteer” is universally regarded as inferior 
both to his “ Eastward Ho” and to his companion picture to 
that work. The “ Volunteer” is a sailor who, from the deck of 
a stranded vessel, has just offered to swim on shore with a rope; 
and, though the principal figure is painted with a certain force, 
it has been justly objected to the groups of despondent men, 
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women, and children, that they seem to have been copied from 
the stage representation of a shipwreck, and not to belong to any 
image of a shipwreck conceived by the artist himself. Of course 
we do not for an instant say that a painter cannot, just as well 
as a poet, imagine a terrible shipwreck without having seen 
any thing of the kind; but all painters cannot, and Mr. O’Neil 
appears to be one of the number. 

Mr. Goodall’s “Early Morning in the Wilderness of Thur,” 
is on the whole the finest work that artist has produced. The 
scene is full of picturesque variety, the figures are’ vigorously 
drawn, the colour is rich and warm, the Eastern women in their’ 
bright fantastic costumes are happily grouped, and are seen to 
advantage by the side of dark-red Arabs, who look as much like 
Arabs as any that Horace Vernet ever painted, and accordingly 
bear a considerable physiognomical resemblance to their own 
camels. We observe that one critic praises Mr. Goodall for 
having painted this picture on the spot, while another blames 
him for not having gone to the spot for the express purpose of 
painting it. All we can say is, that whether by direct observation 
or by assiduous study at home, he has succeeded in giving us a 
scene which is full of oriental character. 

Mr, Augustus Egg’s picture from the “ Taming of the Shrew,” 
is full of exaggeration, and quite as vulgar as the ordinary stage 
representation of the same scene—which is saying a great deal. 
This artist is always better in the serious than in the comic vein ; 
but he has seldom painted any thing so coarse as this ill-rendered 
table-riot from “Catherine and Petruchio.” 

Mr. Lehmann’s two pictures are both interesting. One of 
these represents “Early Morning in the Pontine Marshes,” 
where a boat in charge of harvest-labourers and laden with 
maize meets, near Terracina, one of the herds of buffaloes em- 
ployed by the Papal government to clear the canal of rank and. 
choking vegetation. The other, entitled the “Convent dole,” 
is remarkable for the excellent figures of the beggars at the 
convent gate—an interesting boy and girl, and a hideous but 
picturesque old woman. 

The late Frank Stone is represented by a work which is perhaps 
better than any thing-exhibited by thiat artist during his life- 
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time. Two Boulogne shrimp-girls are walking side by side;, 
one smiling, and with an elastic step, the other sad and almost 
sinking beneath the moderate weight of net she is carrying. 


“ A merry heart goes all the day, 


Your sad tires in a mile a’, 


is the explanatory legend given to this picture, which is more 
natural, more characteristic, and contains quite as pretty girls as 
any Mr. Stone ever painted. 

In Mr. T. S. Cooper’s “Crossing Newbiggin Muir in a Snow- 
drift, East Cumberland,” the peculiar wintry landscape is well 
rendered, and the cattle, who are advancing in the teeth of the 
snow-storm, are in Mr. Cooper’s best style, which, we may add, is 
not the style in which he has been painting during the last few 
years. 

Mr. Hicks, one of the comic men of the Academy, but who 
until lately appeared to be of a sentimental turn of mind, ex- 
hilarates us this year with a view of “The General Post-Office— 
One minute to Siz” (for which read one minute to seven). 
Here Mr. Hicks gives a farcical representation of the crowd that 
may be seen in front of the letter-boxes at St. Martin’s-le~Grand 
just before post-time, and which, as perceived by him, contains a 
host of comic characters strongly individualized. Mr. Hicks 
has a certain amount of observation, and also a certain amount 
of humorous fancy ; but both these qualities are tinged in him 
with a considerable quantity of vulgarity. 

The exhibition contains the usual number of moral pictures, of 
which the most notable examples are, Mr. Solomon’s “ Drowned, 
drowned,” and Miss Osborne’s “ The Governess.” In the former, 
which is painted with considerable dramatic power, an unfortu- 
nate girl is being pulled out of the river Thames, dead and clammy, 
just as her seducer is passing over Waterloo Bridge, attired in a 
fancy dress, and surrounded by a company of revellers who have 
just quitted a masked ball. In the “Governess” we see a fat vul- 
gar woman, abusing a meek ladylike girl, clad in the black silk 
which in pictures and on the stage is the governess’s “ only wear,” 
while the children are pointing with their fingers, or extend- 
ing their tongues at her. Need any lady who is really capa, 
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ble of educating the children of other ladies submit to such 
treatment? We think not, believing, as we do, that of competen 
governesses there is actually a dearth. In any case, we are con- 
vinced that the position of governesses in the families of such 
ignorant ill-bred persons as are likely to insult them, is not bene- 
fited by either books or pictures which represent them as habi- 
tually submitting to affronts. 

Mr. A. W. Hunt has contributed a charming little work, en- 
titled a “Spring Study,” which is shamefully ill-hung, indeed 
unaccountably so, unless we suppose that Mr. A. W. Hunt, not 
belonging to the Academy, is looked upon with a jealous eye by 
the Academicians. 

Mr. A. W. Hunt’s namesake, Mr. W. Holman Hunt (who, 
with all his marvellous microscopic ability, cannot approach the 
exquisite unlaboured finish of A. W.), also sends but one work— 
a very remarkable portrait of Henry Wentworth Monk, said to 
be a fanatic, whom the artist met at Jerusalem, and whose eccen- 
tric fanaticism is indicated by the New Testament and the copy 
of the Times, that he holds in his hands. The face is full of a 
certain character not easily read, and the large staring eyes (like 
all the eyes Mr. Holman Hunt ever painted) are represented 
with wonderful power. The head is larger than life, and this 
gives something of the appearance of a sign-board to a picture 
which nevertheless testifies to an astoinishng minuteness of touch. 
Examine Mr. Monks’s huge red beard closely, and every hair in 
it seems to have been painted separately—not, however, that at 
a distance it looks a bit more natural for that, but on the contrary 
considerably less. To be appreciated, Mr. Monks’ portrait must 
be viewed at close quarters, as Mr. Holman Hunt doubtless 
viewed Mr. Monk. 

Another curious portrait, of quite a different kind from the 
one we have just mentioned, is that of the prophet Isaiah, by 
Mr. Patten. Here we need hardly say there is no minute realism 
to complain of. Mr. Patten has imagined an Isaiah for himself, 
and one which, but for the name in the catalogue, few would re- 
cognise, we think, as the Isaiah of the Old Testament. 

Of “portraits of ladies,” and “ portraits of gentlemen,” a far 
smaller number than usual have, we are happy to say, been ac- 
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cepted, and many of those that are exhibited are interesting be- 
yond the average of such performances. There are no portraits 
of the highest class, that is to say, of remarkable men or of beau- 
tiful women, executed by artists of genius, in the exhibition; 
but Mr. Grant, Mr. Buckner, Mr. Leslie, Mr. H. Weigall, and 
others, have sent a certain number of fair likenesses of fair ladies 
which are worth looking at, both for the sake of the subjects and 
for that of the execution. One of the best men’s portraits in the 
room is a very characteristic one by a foreigner, M. Girardot, of 
Herr Deichmann, the violinist and composer. 





Toe Water Cotour Socrerres. 


THE exhibitions of the Societies of Pictures in Water Colours 
are always interesting, and are, perhaps, more than usually so this 
year. To the old gallery Mr. W. Hunt has sent some dozen of 
the most exquisite fruit pieces—plums and mulberries, grapes 
and peaches—all with the bloom fresh upon them; a branch of 
apples that looks as if it had just been torn from the apple-tree; 
a “study of rose-grey” (in mushrooms), and a “study of gold” 
(in pilchards) ; the two latter belonging to the series painted for 
Mr. Ruskin, to be presented to schools of arts. Mr. Hunt has 
also sent an admirable “study of heads,” which is the more 
remarkable from the fact, that both the heads belong to one and 
the same person, who is no other than the painter himself. In 
the one we see the Mr. Hunt of the present day, a greyheaded 
but hale old man, with a face full of observation ; in the other, the 
Mr. Hunt of twenty or thirty years since, when he had more 
vigour no doubt as a man, but not as an artist, than he possesses 
now. 

Mr. Newton, who is about as unlike Mr. Hunt as sculpture is 
unlike miniature-painting, has contributed several of his majestic 
Highland scenes. This artist is deeply impressed by all that is 
grand in nature, such as lofty mountains, the broad expanse of 
the sea, or vast barren shores lined with immense and horrible 
rocks; and it is in the Highlands and isles of Scotland that he 
finds the most fitting subjects for his Qssianic pencil, Mr. 
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Newton’s finest, or at least his most impressive picture this year, 
is his ‘‘ Mountain Gloom, Pass of Glencoe ;” but his “ Twilight, 
Argyleshire,” and “Moonlight on the Coast of Skye,” are, as 
regards execution, equally admirable. 

Mr, Davidson, one of the most popular members of the old 
Society, has painted for the present exhibition several very 
beautiful coast scenes, river scenes, and scenes from rural life, As 
specimens of each class we may mention “At Whitby,” a mag- 
nificent sea-view, “On the Esk near Whitby,” and “ Cutting the 
Haystack.” Another remarkable work, for its richness and 
warmth of colour, is the sunset landscape by Mr. Palmer, entitled 
“The Ballad,” in which (though that is the least important 
part of the picture) a girl is seen reciting a ballad to her 
companions. Mr. Palmer has sent another admirable sunset 
picture called “The Abbey,” and a lovely moonlight scene by the 
seaside, called “ Mountain Pastures.” Mr. John Gilbert’s Shak- 
sperian scenes are as usual bad ; but his style is seen to advantage 
in “The King’s Kettle-drum,” a small soldatesque picture, with- 
out pretention, but of considerable merit. Mr. Jenkins’s “ Donne 
Mor” (a child requesting a bite of an apple); Mr. Taylor’s 
“Changing the Pasture ;” Mr. Naish’s architectural scenes, and 
especially his “Commonwealth Troops in possession of the 
Norfolk Chapel ;” Mr. Duncan’s “Last Man from the Wreck” 
(of which the subject is explained by the title); Mr. Smallfield’s 
“In Earnest” (a boy in his shirt practising earnestly on the violin 
at a time when the rest of the household are probably asleep) ; 
and Mr. Birket Foster’s fresh, graceful, delicate landscapes, are 
among the other most noticeable works at this exhibition. 

We must not, however, forget Mr. Carl Haag, who, returning 
‘from the East, has brought with him a magnificent view of the 
“ Ruins of the Temple of the Sun at Palmyra,” an “ Encampment 
at Palmyra ”—a picturesque scene of Arab life—the “Cave be- 
neath the Holy Rock,” “Mosque of Omar,” and “The Jews wail- 
-ing at the Temple Wall.” 

Mr. Karl Werner is one of the most successful contributors to 
ithe new gallery; and it is not a little astonishing that, in a de- 
partment of art which is regarded as peculiarly English, we 
should have two foreigners—~Mr,. Haag, just named, who has long 
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been celebrated among us, and now Mr. Werner, both of whom 
may be ranked with the very first of our painters in water-colours. 
Mr. Werner is fond of architectural scenes ; and when we remem-~ 
ber that in all his works he depends more or less on his success 
in representing architecture, his choice of subjects appears exten- 
sive enough. Thus, the simple, quaint old Protestant church 
in Schleswig-Holstein (Church at Eckenforde) is in strong contrast 
with the rich, magnificent interior of the Catholic cathedral in 
Sicily (Cathedral of Cephalu); and in the same way, “ Venice as it 
Was—Patrician Family going out in a Gondolo,” is effectively 
placed by the side of “ Venice as it Is,” in which we see a deserted 
palazzo, with a dark gloomy canal running (or perhaps stagnant) 
at the foot of the building, and with poultry straggling beneath 
the porch. Mr. Werner's colour is admirable; and his general 
execution, while broad and bold, is at the same time distinguished 
by wonderful finish, and by a careful, though not excessive, atten- 
tion to details. 

One of the very best works in the new Water Colour gallery, is 
Mr. Haghe’s “Improvisatore in the Ruins of the Forum at 
Rome;” and “Drinking Fountain at Albano” is another good 
specimen of the same artist’s style. 

Mr. Henry Warren is not well represented this year. His most 
important contribution is “The Good Samaritan,” a large rocky 
landscape, with two small figures in it, which are, of course, those 
of the good Samaritan and of the unfortuate man who fell among 
thieves. Mr. Edmund Warren sends several of his smiling, 
luxuriant, green landscapes—so green, indeed, that many artists 
complain of their excessive verdancy. Mr. Edward Corbould’s 
“Witch of Endor” is a theatrical witch, and for “Endor” we 
may read “the Victoria Theatre.” Mr. Tisley’s “Queen Mab,” 
a picture illustrative of the lines— ; 


‘Sudden arose Ianthe’s soul,” &c., 


is an attempt to paint what can scarcely be represented in paint- 
ing ; but the work possesses decided poetic merit. A number of 
excellent landscapes are contributed by Mr. M‘Kewan (whose 
name appears no less than seventeen times in the catalogue), Mr. 
Rowbotham, Mn Bennett, Mr. Whymper, &c, 
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GERMAN GALLERY. 


_ Mr Homan Hunt's “ Finding of Christ in the Temple,” is 
one of the very finest pictures modern art has produced ; we will 
not say one of the finest religious pictures, for it is precisely in 
religious feeling that it is wanting, and there is nothing at all 
divine in the face of the Saviour ; but certainly as magnificent a 
piece of painting as ever was executed. Every one who takes 
an interest in art, knows that this work was commenced by Mr. 
Hunt at Jerusalem, where he spent a year and a half studying 
Jewish scenes, Jewish manners and ceremonies, and Jewish 
physiognomies. The very method adopted by the painter pro- 
mised just what he has achieved; a picture in which all the details 
and accessories of the scene should be presented with marvellous 
brilliancy and force (for no one paints more brightly, vigorously, 
and truthfully than Mr. Hunt, when he has objects and personages 
to paint from), but in which the figure of the Saviour should be 
too human—in short, too much like the young Hebrews Mr. 
Hunt would see in Jerusalem. We believe it was Mr. Hunt who 
first discovered that the Saviour was a Jew ; for Raphael and all 
great religious artists regarded him only as God-made man, But 
the Jewish face cannot even be the same now, after centuries of 
shame, persecution, and treachery, that it was in the time of 
Christ, when Christ was still a child. To go to Jerusalem in 
search of the features of the Saviour of mankind, seems to us 
about as poetic and as reasonable a proceeding, as though a 
painter, commissioned to paint a Transfiguration, should go to 
the top of Mount Sinai in the hope of learning, from a study of 
the locality, how to represent the features of the Almighty. The 
director of the German Gallery has, with reprehensible careless- 
ness, left an indifferent engraving of Raphael’s “ Virgin of the 
Chair,” on a table close to the “ Finding of Christ,” and at the 
foot of the engraving of Mr. Hunt’s very Hebrewistic “ Light of 
the World.” Why, if a painter were to paint the Virgin in accord- 
ance with the method Mr. Hunt generally pursues in represent- 
ing the Saviour, he would give her the repulsive aspect of a 
Hamburg Jewess. . 
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With the exception of the face of the youthful Saviour—which, 
intentionally or unintentionally, Mr. Hunt has noé¢ made godlike 
—every thing in the picture is wonderfully fine. The counte- 
nances and figures of the old rabbis are especially admirable. The 
grouping and general arrangement appear to us perfect ; the 
colour is rich, Iuminous, and delightfully harmonious ; and all the 
details, such as the marble flooring, the rich furniture, and the 
elaborate ornamentation of the Temple, are painted with marvel- 
lous force, beauty, and finish. 








Tue Drama, 





Tue great dramatist who has been coming so long, has arrived 
at last in the shape of Mr. Edmund Falconer. This gentleman 
may boast of being the only living author who has written two 
successful comedies, one after the other, for the Haymarket 
Theatre. Both these pieces have the merit of being original, and 
the only pity is that neither exhibits the slightest literary talent, 
nor, indeed, talent of any kind, except that of presenting a 
number of popular favourites in a number of “ situations” which 
are generally found to be effective on the stage, and which Mr. 
Falconer knows as well, and probably mach better, than any one 
else, to be as old as his own jokes. The “Family Secret,” the 
first of Mr. Falconer’s brace of Haymarket comedies, is one of 
those document pieces in which wills are lost, and found, and 
replaced, and burned, and proved never to have existed, until at 
last, a gentleman who inherits, marries a lady who is disinterested, 
or vice versd, and it becomes unimportant whether there ever was 
a will or not. There is usually an honest steward and a dis- 
honest lawyer in a play of this kind, or, if the author be of an 
original turn of mind, he represents the lawyer as an honest man; 
but in any case the lawyer and the steward are at cross purposes, 
The lady and gentleman, too, when the course of their true love 
might run smooth enough if they would only allow it to do so, 
are constantly performing variations on the theme of the “ Dépit 
Amoureux”—when one will the other will not; and this merely 
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from excessive affection and sublime disinterestedness, or rather 
from a mean fear of appearing interested in the eyes of the loved 
one. On the stage, the worldly man marries no girl who is not 
an heiress ; while the sentimental man only offers his heart, on 
condition that the lady of his choice has not a farthing to bless 
herself with. If the fiancée inherits, the sentimental man makes 
it a point of honour to give her up, and look out for a poorer 
bride; and if the fiancée be poor, and the lover comes into 
money, then she, as a sentimental girl, must give him up, and 
tharry some one who will be convinced that she loves him for his 
own sake, and will clothe her in cheap cotton array. 

In the “ Family Secret,” Miss Sedgwick had some good op- 
portunities of displaying emotion, of which she took every 
advantage. The fault of this lady’s acting is one that it is 
probably useless to notice, as she certainly has no intention of 
correcting it. More than that, we are convinced that what we 
consider a blemish she looks upon as a beauty ; and that this chief 
characteristic of her style must be the result of early habit, and 
probably of long and careful study. We allude to what Miss 
Sedgwick’s friends would call her distinctness of enunciation, 
which is so distinct that she gives to every syllable the same 
value, and so natural that she never utters a single phrase in the 
manner in which it would be uttered in real life. Thus, to quote 
the first instance that occurs to us, in the line from “ Lochiel’s 
Warning,” which Miss Sedgwick recited, with other poems, at the 
Passion-week performances at the Haymarket Theatre, she pro- 
nounces the word Ciimbérland in the line— 


“Proud Ciimbérlind prances, insulting the slain ”"—~ 


not as we have marked it, and as every one ought to pronounce 
it, but in three long syllables, Ciim-bér-land. In prose Miss 
Amy Sedgwick’s mode of delivery, though equally incorrect, 
is less thoroughly objectionable. But fancy such a word as 
“ affectionately,” or any other word of five or six syllables, pro- 
nounced in accordance with her method. The operation involves 
such an amount of work for the jaws, that no more appropriate 
epithet can be applied to it than that of “mouthing.” At 
present the standard of English acting is so low, and so few 
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persons of education and taste frequent English theatres, that it 
may be doubted whether a natural style of performance would 
meet with much favour at the hands of audiences accustomed 
to the vehement gestures and emphatic utterance of our senti- 
mental actors and actresses. Otherwise, we might commend 
Miss Sedgwick to visit from time to time the French plays, where 
even the inferior performers abstain from undue emphasis, and 
where it is the aim of the principal ones to imitate life as closely 
as possible—intensifying, no doubt, but never exaggerating. 

Mr. Falconer’s “ Does he Love Me?” which was produced 
on the 23rd of last month, is announced for repetition on 
the 9th of the present. This piece is well-constructed, and on 
a better groundwork than the “ Family Secret;” but, like the 
“ Family Secret,” it is stagey in the extreme, while the dialogue 
is full of stale sentiments, of platitudes in the form of aphorisms, 
of offensive observations in the guise of epigrams, and of the 
lowest kind of verbal jokes—that is to say, jokes on proper 
names. We cannot give a better idea of Mr. Falconer’s face- 
tiousness, than by mentioning that the dialogue of his comic 
characters abounds in such comicality as there may be in speak- 
ing of one Mr. Bubble as if he were a bubble, and of one Mrs, 
Comfort as if she were the thing called comfort. Of his satirical 
powers some notion may be formed from this brilliant, novel, and, 
in the mouth of a lady, appropriate repartee :—“ You endeavour, 
sir,” says the heroine in the “ Family Secret” to a gentleman, 
“to be satirical, and succeed only in being impertinent.” But, 
after all, this epigram possesses the somewhat insufficient merit 
of expressing a truth—or rather a fragment of a truth; for the 
would-be satirist not only succeeds in being impertinent, but also 
in being stupid. 

The plot of “ Does he Love Me?” resembles that of “ She Stoops 
to Conquer,” and to a still greater extent that of Marivaux’s 
“ Jeue de [Amour et du Hasard,” though we need scarcely in- 
form the reader, after what we have already said of Mr, Falconer’s 
literary powers, that his piece does not contain a trace either of 
Goldsmithean humour, or of that ingenious sentimental persiflage 
for which the dialogue of this French writer is remarkable; and 
which, in his imitators, is described somewhat contemptuously as 
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& marivudage.” In “ Les Jeux de 0 Amour et du Hasard” there 
is a double disguise; and by the gentleman and the lady both 
assuming characters that do not belong to them, both are deceived. 
One thinks that he is conversing with the maid, the other with the 
valet, when it is the master and mistress who are discoursing, 
and, in spite of themselves, falling desperately in love with one 
another. In Mr. Falconer’s piece, a match, conditionally on the 
parties liking one another, has been arranged between Miss Van- 
deleur, the daughter of a rich, but not otherwise distinguished 
man (Mr. Chippendale), and Viscount Mowbray, the proprietor 
of an ancient but deeply mortgaged estate. Miss Vandeleur, not 
caring to be married only for her gold, causes herself to be intro- 
duced to the prétendu as Miss Melrose, her companion, who in her 
turn is passed off as Miss Vandeleur. The viscount too, is anxious 
to know whether the millionnaire’s daughter possesses any merit 
beyond that of being rich ; and that he may study her at his ease, 
exchanges names with his friend, Mr. Everton Leigh, who arrives 
with him at the Vandeleur mansion, apparently as a sort of 
second. The weak point in the intrigue seems to lie in this— 
that, as the natural social positions of Miss Vandeleur and 
Miss Melrose, and of Lord Mowbray and Mr. Leigh, are about 
the same, one of the young ladies would be quite as suitable 
a match for the viscount as the other; while it would be no 
mésalliance for Miss Vandeleur, if she did fall in love with him, 
to marry the viscount’s friend; the great sufferer in any such 
arrangement would be Mowbray himself, who, without Miss Van- 
deleur’s money, would be unable to pay off his mortgage. In 
Marivaux’s comedy, the disguised chevalier, having discovered 
that thetlady is playing at the same game as himself, torments 
her, during the space of an entire act, by pretending still to be 
a footman, when he knows well who she is, and, moreover, that 
she is passionately in love with him. This very dramatic situa- 
tion could not well be brought about in Mr. Falconer’s piece ; for 
though a young lady may, in the abstract, “love a lord,” she 
cannot feel mollified at finding she entertains a genuine affection 
fora man who is only a lord’s friend. The end of “ Does he 
Love Me?” is of course a conviction on the part of Miss Vande- 
leur that “he” does love her, whereupon she promises to marry 
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“him ;” Miss Melrose, the companion, uniting herself to “ his” 
friend. Of course the two comic characters, Mrs. Comfort and 
Mr. Bubble, are also joined together in matrimony, and the 
curtain falls on the felicity of three “ engaged ” couples, 

_ Miss Sedgwick acts very effectively, and here and there with 
genuine histrionic talent ; but her impersonation of the part of Miss 
Vandeleur would be much improved, if she would simply not take 
the trouble to pronounce her words as we are sure she never 
pronounces them in private hfe. Mr, Buckstone does wonders 
in the character of Bubble. He actually makes it amusing. 

An original comedy of a more unpretending kind than either 
of Mr. Falconer’s, but possessing far more literary merit, was the 
“ Friend in Need,” by Messrs. Sorrell and French, produced 
towards the end of April, and played every night until the close 
of the season at the St. James's Theatre. The story of the piece 
is that of an old father who has been ruined by his losses at play, 
and seeks to repair his shattered fortunes and imperilled repu- 
tation, by marrying his daughter (Ada) to a ward (Charles 
Hastings), with whose money he has made free. Of course, 
Ada, being required to marry Charles Hastings, a most 
estimable young man, prefers to give her hand to a mean 
scoundrel, named Cuthbert Leslie. When, however, her 
parent explains what serious consequences will ensue if she 
rejects “Hastings,” she consents to accept him; at which 
Cuthbert naturally grows wroth, and villainously writes an 
anonymous letter to Ada, blackening the reputation of his suc- 
cessful rival One Harry Sparkley (a well-drawn character, 
intelligently played by Mr. Belford), knowing Hastings to be 
an honourable man, resolves to discover and expose his detractor, 
Sparkley, though apparently caring for nothing but a life of 
pleasure, is in fact a social avenger, worthy of being admitted 
into the Balzacian “Société des Freize.” He suspects and 
convicts Leslie of having written the anonymous letter, and forces 
from him a confession of his infamy. Ada, who has been 
concealed for that purpose, hears the shameful avowal, is cured 
of her misplaced affection, and transfers her love to the rich, 
respectable, and amiable Charles Hastings, who, at the suggestion 
of the ingenious Sparkley, loses at écarté to old Ledford a sum 
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equal to that of which he has defrauded his ward. Charles and 
Ada are of course married, and it is to be hoped, no less for the 
morality of the father-in-law than for the comfort of his children, 
that after the wedding there is an end to écartéplaying im the 
family. 

The farces and comic dramas of the last few weeks have been, 
for the most part, miserably poor ; the best of the number being 
decidedly “ Fitzsmythe of Fitzsmythe Hall,” which is stilt being 
performed, with Mr. Buckstone in the principal character, at the 
Haymarket. Fitzsmythe, as the very name denotes, is a 
parvenu, who assumes aristocratic airs. He is well known in 
Franee by the Baron de Fourcevif ; and if a French vaudeville, 
bearing the same title as that nobleman, had never been written, 
we should never have heard of Mr. Morton’s “ Fitzsmythe of 
Fitzsmythe Hall.” 

With the exception of the Easter burlesques (of which one, 
“The Miller and his Men,” by Messrs. Talfourd and Byron, has 
been so successful that it is being played at the Strand even 
now), scarcely any thing original has been produced during the 
past quarter, either at the Adelphi, the Princess’s, the Olympic, 
or the theatre first mentioned. At the Adelphi, Miss Julia 
Daly, an American comic actress, has appeared, and is still per- 
forming in a piece which is cast in exactly the same mould as 
all the other American pieces that have been brought out in 
England. An American young lady, on a visit to some friends 
in England, is inspired with a wish to shock and disgust them 
by the impropriety of her language and behaviour. In this she 
succeeds ; and she then assumes what is intended to be an 
excessively ladylike demeanour, but which some of the audience 
only regard as another phase of American vulgarity. Miss Daly 
is a clever actress, full of animal spirits, and of a very communi- 
eative kind of “fun;” and it seems to us a pity that she can find 
nothing better to play in than a piece which, except in a few 
unimportant details, is. really identical with those in which Mrs. 
Barney Williams, and all the other American actresses who have 
visited England, have appeared. 

“Tt is an Ill Wind that Blows Nobody Good,” produced at 
the Adelphi a few weeks since, and which had a short life but 
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hot a merry one, was an adaptation from “Le Savetier de la 
Rue Quincampoix”—a bad piece even in the original, An 
incident in the universal speculation engendered in Paris by 
Law’s Mississippi scheme, forms the groundwork of the French 
piece, and the British adapter’s equivalent for the Mississippi 
scheme is, of course, the South Sea bubble. 

Mr. Phelps, at the Princess’s, is appearing in a round of his 
favourite characters. And in addition to several of Shakespeare’s 
plays, Bulwer’s “ Richelieu ” and Macklin’s “Man of the World,” 
Mr. Taylor’s “ Fool’s Revenge ” (produced originally at Sadler's 
Wells), has been given with success. The new farce by Mr. 
Howard Paul, entitled “Thrice Married,” is founded on the 
(French) story of the artist who, after pretending to one uncle 
that he has married a dancer, and to another that he has married 
a singer, in reality marries a very accomplished and obliging 
young lady, who is dancer and singer by turn, according to the 
taste of the uncle who happens to be present. 

At the Olympic, a rather unsuccessful translation by Mr. Tom 
Taylor, entitled “ A Christmas Dinner” (from Je Dine chez ma 
M ere), has been followed by a new version of La Belle Mere, en- 
titled “ Dearest Mama,” which is admirably acted, and which 
pleases the public just as much as if a previous version of the 
same piece had not been played a great many years ago at the 
Haymarket. The interest of “B.B.,” a farce for Robson, 
written and produced apropos of the arrival of the Benicia Boy, 
subsided with the excitement consequent on the fight between 
that hero and Mr. Sayers. 

Of the French company at the St. James’s Theatre, we can 
only say that it has hitherto been excellent. It would be useless 
to give any account of the pieces that are being played at the 
St. James’s at the time of our writing, as the programme is 
changed every two or three nights. We may mention, however, 
that M. Talexy’s French troupe is the best and most complete 
that has ever been seen in London, 
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RIFLED ARTILLERY. : 


Wwe all know that, to the credit of most modern discoveries 
in science, the number of claimants has usually been in 
proportion to the importance of the discovery itself. Nations 
as well as individuals have contested the palm of early merit; 
and, as the world has a weakness for impostors, so we have rarely 
a discovery in science without a vast number of claims to the 
credit of the practical application of the discovery, claims which 
have as little real merit in them as Villa’s seventeen lost books 
of Livy. 

We do not mean to say that the pretensions of many are not, 
to a great extent, justified by their previous labours; but how 
impossible a task to render exactly unto each scientific Cesar 
that which only is his? Who is to define the nice point where 
one patient mind hesitated, or another took a step in advance, 
among so many diligently prosecuting the same scientific re- 
searches, and keeping the same subject constantly before them ? 
Or, who shall decide where the too ardent mind finds itself lost 
in the obscurity and confusion surrounding its store of facts, or 
where the more practical mind, with more patient moderation, 
waits like Newton for those “ first dawnings ”’ that, little by little, 
open into a full light, and by establishing the mutual relations 
of facts already discovered, by taking cognisance of resemblances 
and analogies of which others had no perception, finally carries 
into effect a series of experimental researches, which lead to a 
practical and successful issue ? 

Such, we contend, is the real discoverer. All others are 
‘merely the thousand steps on the ladder by which the one 
climbs to fame or fortune. It is so in the battle of life, 
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and it is so in the struggle for scientific discovery. The man 
who first brings his researches to the best practical result, we 
hold to be the real discoverer. He may be without means 
to maintain his hard-won place on the ladder, and others, 
by the possession of these, may pass him for the time in the 
race; but sooner or later he will rise to the top, and the world 
will acknowledge his merit. 

There is just now something of this sort going on with the 


* question of rifled. artillery. When the public, in 1858, first 


heard of the performances of the Armstrong gun, to question 
the value of any part of that gun would have been regarded as 
an act of insolent presumption. The general feeling was, that 
results, apparently so extraordinary, could not have been attained 
unless each novel feature of the instrument really contained some 
improvement. But it is fact that there was one man, and a man of 
considerable ability, who, from the very first, consistently combated 
this error—who, speaking at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, just before the introduction of the Armstrong gun into the 
public service, while advocating its adoption, first drew a clear 
distinction between those portions of it necessary to success, 
and those which could be altered with advantage, and who 
prophesied “ unexampled success” to Mr. Whitworth also, if 
he would make but one alteration in his guns, two of which had 
just then failed utterly. His advice was followed, and we all 
know how completely the prediction has been fulfilled. With 
this example of his knowledge of the subject before us, we shall 
be excused if we refer very generally to the remarks recently 
made at the United Service Institution by Captain Blakeley, 
whose works we have now before us. 

The first question which must present itself to all persons 
thinking on the subject of rifled artillery is, why were great 
guns not rifled earlier, the advantages of rifling small arms 
having been known for centuries? It would seem as if nothing 
were needful but to make a cannon on the exact model of an 
efficient small rifle, and fire from it a bullet proportionate to its 


‘size. Several times this has been tried, but never with suecess 
‘beyond a certain small size. Now, if we examine closely into 
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the causes of the failure of such guns, and compare them to 
those which have lately given better results, we must arrive at 
a knowledge of what change has really been necessary, and we 
shall find that strength of barrel was in all the one thing wanting. 

Colonel Cavalli, of the Sardinian artillery, was one of the first, 
if not the very first, who made large rifled cannon. He has 
used, during the last thirty years, nearly the same degree of 
twist which Mr. Whitworth has now adopted, viz., one turn 
in twenty-five diameters. His projectiles were of nearly the 
same relative length and breadth, and, like Mr. Whitworth’s, 
entirely of iron, and loading through the breech of the gun. 

The only points of difference between Colonel Cavalli’s guns 
and Mr. Whitworth’s last and best, are the shape of the rifling, 
the former having two, the latter six grooves (the section being 
nearly a hexagon); and the strength of the guns. 

Colonel Cavalli's gun, with 5° of elevation and ten pounds of 
powder, throws seventy-pound shells one thousand nine hundred 
and thirty yards—with a greater charge his guns burst. Mr. 
Whitworth’s gun, at 5°, with twelve pounds of powder, throws an 
eighty-pound shot two thousand five hundred yards, and, although 
the breech has been blown off, cannot be said to have burst. Its 
superiority must be ascribed either to greater strength, or to the 
difference in the shape of the grooves. We shall presently show 
that guns rifled in three or four different manners give equally 
good results, consequently that STRENGTH alone was wanting to 
Colonel Cavalli's. 

Mr. Bashley Britten, in 1854, invented a shell of simple con- 
struction. It is entirely composed of iron, except a ring of lead 
which is soldered to its rere end, and which enter the grooves 
in the barrel on the ignition of the gunpowder. From a fifty- 
eight cwt. gun, rifled with six shallow rectangular grooves, with 
5° elevation and six pounds of powder, he could project these 
shells to a distance of two thousand two hundred and fifty yards. 
Captain Blakeley has lately constructed a much stronger cannon, 
and rifled it with seven triangular grooves. From this he has 
fired Mr. Bashley Britten’s shells to a distance of two thousand 
six hundred and seventy yards, with the same elevation; attain- 
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ing this immense advantage SOLELY by superior strength of 
barrel enabling him to use a larger charge of gunpowder. 

In 1855, Mr. James Lawrence, a zinc-merchant of Southwark, 
had a cannon rifled with three shallow grooves, and fired from it 
eighty-pound shot in shape like the Minié bullet, but half oflead 
half of zinc. These ranged upwards of 2600 yards with 5° of 
elevation, beating Mr. Whitworth’s eighty-pounders by about 
one hundred yards. Mr. Lawrence’s gun failed, like the others, 
only for want of stRENGTH. It burst after some forty rounds 
had been fired. The history of Mr. Lancaster's gun is familiar 
- to all; they, too, were deficient in strength. 

Mr. Whitworth himself, in 1856, rifled a gun four and a half 
inches in bore and nine inches thick. It threw five or six shot 
with great accuracy and ‘force, but burst at, we believe, the sixth 
round. The year after, Mr. Whitworth tried eleven and a half 

inches thickness instead of nine, but that gun too burst. Cap- 
tain Blakeley, as we before said, then recommended Mr, Whit- 
worth to construct his guns in a stronger manner, which we shall 
presently describe, and we all know the result. 

Sir William Armstrong, after great success with cannon of 
moderate sizes, lately attempted to make larger guns. Again, 
Captain Blakeley raised his warning voice, wrote to the 
* Mechanics’ Magazine,” spoke at the Royal Irish Academy, 
and at the Royal United Service Institution, pointing out why 
and how these new guns of Sir William’s are deficient in 
strength, and within a few weeks we find his predictions again 
verified. There must be something in a theory which tallies so 
exactly with practice. We will briefly explain what it is; but 
first will place before our readers, in a tabular form, the ranges 
of the various rifled cannon we have alluded to, at 5° of elevation, 
to enable them to see at a glance how little the number of 
grooves in the nature of the rifling has to do with the result, 
that strength was the only quality wanting to make more than one 
other system superior to Sir William Armstrong's or Mr. Whit- 
worth’s ; consequently that these owe their present pre-eminence 
neither to shape of bore, nor method of loading by the breech, 

‘but entirely to the use of Captain Blakeley’s method of making 
the barrel strong enough. 
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NATURE OF NATURE OF 
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rom ith culls of | daap, narrow ttagd Yeti Anac r iow 
g . grooves. P Proj 
breech end, by Sir | tions. rounds. 
Wm. Armstrong .. | 


Other examples could be given to prove that the nature of 
the rifling has little effect; that in fact, as Colonel Eardley 
Wilmot said lately, at a discussion at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, “it is all moonshine.” But our readers must be 
already aware of this; they must know that Lancaster, Purday, 
Richards, Wilkinson, Ingram, make rifles almost equally good, 
yet differing from each other in the number and form of the 
grooves. 

We have said that all the new and successful rifled cannon 
are constructed on a method invented by Captain Blakeley, 
whereby the necessary strength is obtained. To enable our 
readers rightly to estimate the vast importance of this invention, 
we must inform them that no other method has yet been found 
to answer for large guns. We all remember the attempts made 
during the war with Russia to forge large cannon. Messrs. 
Walker, one of the greatest firms in the gun-trade, made an 
8-inch gun which burst at the first round ; so did Mr. Nasmyth, 
the inventor of the steam-hammer. Hundreds of thousands of 
pounds were spent at Woolwich to improve the quality of cast- 
iron, but without the slightest modicum of success. 
persons thought to find strength in great thickness; Mr. Whit- 
worth boring a four-inch hole only in a block of iron so thick as 
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to leave in one case nine, and in another eleven inches of metal 
round it. 

Now, it can be shown, that, so far from great thickness adding 
to the strength of a tube, a thick tube like a cannon would be 
strengthened by having the thickness diminished. 

So paradoxical does this seem, it is not to be wondered at 
that the most rigid mathematical demonstration, even when 
followed by conclusive experiments, should have failed to con- 
vince many of its truth. If our readers will favour us with their 
careful attention, however, we do not despair of making it clear 
to those even who have no knowledge of mathematics. 

Iron, steel, and brass, are elastic. They stretch, when force is 
applied to stretch them, just like India-rubber, but not to so 

‘great an extent. If, therefore, we investigate the action of an 
India-rubber tube, we shall gain an insight into that of a metal 
one. If such a tube be strained from within, it must stretch. 
Stretching, it must also become thinner, If we pull an inch 
rope of India-rubber, naturally one foot long, till it becomes two 
feet long, we shall certainly find it only two-thirds of an inch 
thick. If we, in like manner, stretch an India-rubber tube of 
10 inches inner diameter, and 10 inches thick, such as we see in 
section fig. 1, until the inner diameter is doubled (as in fig. 2), we 





Fig. L. Fig. 2. Fig. 3 
shall surely find the thickness reduced from 10 inches to about 
74. If we again lessen the strain until the inner diameter come 
back to 11 inches (fig. 3), we shall find the thickness about 93, 
or only one-third of an inch less than the original size. 

An iron or steel tube cannot be so 
much stretched, but a 10-inch tube (fig. 
1) may become 10;}, (fig. 4), its thick- 
ness diminishing about one three - hun- 
dredth. As in these cases (and it must 
be so in all) the outside of the tube 
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is less stretched than the inside, it follows that the part most 
stretched (the inside) will be the first to give way if pressure be 
unduly increased ; and, that the fact 
is so, can be seen in short mortars, 
when the inside is exposed to view. 
A crack is first formed at the bottom 
of the bore, and increased in depth 
with each discharge, till the piece 
burst. Fig. 5 is an accurate drawing 
of an iron tube cracked by pressure 
from within, the cracks being most 
ar open inside. 

For exact calculations of the difference of force exerted by 
different layers of metal in a tube, we riust refer our readers to 
the transactions of learned societies;' it may, however, interest 
them to learn some of the results of those calculations. The 
cannon we have before referred to, viz., Mr. Whitworth’s, with a 
bore of only four inches, and sides nine inches thick, will serve 
admirably as an example. If 6930 lbs. be taken as the force 
which would be exerted by a certain length of this tube one 
inch thick, then, if the strength be uniformly used throughout, 
each successive inch of metal (reckoning from inside outwards), 
exerting exactly the same force as represented in column 1 of 
the accompanying table, evidently the total force exerted by the 
piece of tube must be 62,370, the sum of all these forces. 





1 Vide Transactions of Institutions of Civil Engineers, vol. i., page 133. 
Professor Peter Barlow, F.R.S., “On the Force exerted by Hydraulic Pres- 
sure in a Bramah Press.” 

Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxiii. Robert Mallet, F.R.S., 
“On the Construction of Artillery,” reprinted by Longman & Co. 

Journal of the United Service Institution, vol. ii., page 504. Captain 
Blakeley, M.R.I.A., “On a New Mode of Constructing Cannon,” reprinted 
by Ridgway as a pamphlet, “ A Cheap and Simple way of Making Strong 
Cannon.” 

Journal of the United Service Institution, vol. iii, page 1, “ An Account of 
some Experiments,” &c., by Captain Blakeley. 

“ Construction of Artillery,” &c., a paper read to Institution C.E., by James 

Atkinson Longridge, Member, February 14, 1860. Printed by W. Clowes & 
Son, London. 
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to leave in one case nine, and in another eleven inches of metal 
round it. 

Now, it can be shown, that, so far from great thickness adding 
to the strength of a tube, a thick tube like a cannon would be 
strengthened by having the thickness diminished. 

So paradoxical does this seem, it is not to be wondered at 
that the most rigid mathematical demonstration, even when 
followed by conclusive experiments, should have failed to con- 
vince many of its truth. If our readers will favour us with their 
careful attention, however, we do not despair of making it clear 
to those even who have no knowledge of mathematics. 

Iron, steel, and brass, are elastic. They stretch, when force is 
applied to stretch them, just like India-rubber, but not to so 

‘great an extent. If, therefore, we investigate the action of an 
India-rubber tube, we shall gain an insight into that of a metal 
one. If such a tube be strained from within, it must stretch. 
Stretching, it must also become thinner, If we pull an inch 
rope of India-rubber, naturally one foot long, till it becomes two 
feet long, we shall certainly find it only two-thirds of an inch 
thick. If we, in like manner, stretch an India-rubber tube of 
10 inches inner diameter, and 10 inches thick, such as we see in 
section fig. 1, until the inner diameter is doubled (as in fig. 2), we 
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shall surely find the thickness reduced from 10 inches to about 
74. If we again lessen the strain until the inner diameter come 
back to 11 inches (fig. 3), we shall find the thickness about 93, 
or only one-third of an inch less than the original size. 

An iron or steel tube cannot be so 
much stretched, but a 10-inch tube (fig. 
1) may become 10,3, (fig. 4), its thick- 
ness diminishing about one three - hun- 
dredth. As in these cases (and it must 
be so in all) the outside of the tube 
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is less stretched than the inside, it follows that the part most 
stretched (the inside) will be the first to give way if pressure be 
unduly increased ; and, that the fact 
is so, can be seen in short mortars, 
when the inside is exposed to view. 
A crack is first formed at the bottom 
of the bore, and increased in depth 
with each discharge, till the piece 
burst. Fig. 5 is an accurate drawing 
of an iron tube cracked by pressure 
from within, the cracks being most 
saan open inside. 

For exact calculations of the difference of force exerted by 
different layers of metal in a tube, we riust refer our readers to 
the transactions of learned societies ;' it may, however, interest 
them to learn some of the results of those calculations. The 
cannon we have before referred to, viz., Mr. Whitworth’s, with a 
bore of only four inches, and sides nine inches thick, will serve 
admirably as an example. If 6930 lbs. be taken as the force 
which would be exerted by a certain length of this tube one 
inch thick, then, if the strength be uniformly used throughout, 
each successive inch of metal (reckoning from inside outwards), 
exerting exactly the same force as represented in column 1 of 
the accompanying table, evidently the total force exerted by the 
piece of tube must be 62,370, the sum of all these forces, 





1 Vide Transactions of Institutions of Civil Engineers, vol. i., page 133. 
Professor Peter Barlow, F.R.S., “On the Force exerted by Hydraulic Pres - 
sure in a Bramah Press.” 

Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxiii. Robert Mallet, F.R.S., 
“On the Construction of Artillery,” reprinted by Longman & Co. 

Journal of the United Service Institution, vol. ii., page 304. Captain 
Blakeley, M.R.I.A., “On a New Mode of Constructing Cannon,” reprinted 
by Ridgway as a pamphlet, “ A Cheap and Simple way of Making Strong 
Cannon.” 

Journal of the United Service Institution, vol. iii, page 1, “ An Account of 
some Experiments,” &c., by Captain Blakeley. 

“ Construction of Artillery,” &c., a paper read to Institution C.E., by James 

Atkinson Longridge, Member, February 14, 1860. Printed by W. Clowes & 
Son, London. 
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Force formerly sup- | Force actually exerted. | Force, if inner four 

















| posed to be exerted. inches are removed. 

Inner inch .....000 6930 Ibs. |  4680lbe..< aed 
Second inch ...... 6930 Ibs. $310 lhe. [|  ctorsonre 
Third inch ......00+ 6930 lbs. 1806 ie. (i fC * ew tecccce 
Fourth inch......... 6930 lbs. OCO6 | * =. ances 
Fifth inch ......... 6930 Ibs. 660 Ibs. 5940 Ibs. 
Sixth inch ......... 6930 Ibs. 495 Ibs. | 4095 Ibs 
Seventh inch ...... 6930 Ibs. 3885 Ibs. | - $465 Ibs. 
Eighth inch......... 6930 Ibs. 308 Ibs. 2772 Ibs. 
Ninth inch ......... 6930 Ibs. 252 Ibs. 2268 Ibs. 

Botalrciccrse 62,370 Ibs. 11,340 lbs. 18,540 Ibs. 





The second column, however, shows how little of this strength 
can really be used. The outside and inside of the inner inch 
even are so differently strained, that one-third of its strength is 
lost. The next inch cannot be strained beyond one-third of its 
strength, unless the inner inch of metal has first been cracked. 
The third still less, and so on to the outer parts, which are 
almost useless.’ 

If, however, the inner four inches are cut away, the fifth can 
use a force of 5940 lbs, ; the strength is there, but cannot be used 
unless something presses against the metal and stretches it, 
which we saw the inside could not do sufficiently without itself 
cracking. Each successive inch can now also put out so much 
more strength than before, that those five inches together are 
really stronger than the whole nine * (see third column of table), 

The bore of the tube is now 12 inches, however, and we want 
a four-inch gun. If we fit in a smaller tube, surely it will be 
cracked before the other can relieve it! True, but there is a 
simple remedy: we can make the inner tube a little more than 
12 inches outside, so that, when forced into the other, it shall 
stretch it just enough to enable it to use its strength. In this 
way we can get three, four, or more concentric tubes, each in a 
position to be useful. This is Captain Blakeley’s discovery. 

Whitworth’s 80-pounder is in three layers, the inner tube 
being of homogeneous iron, and tapering from the breech to the 
muzzle. Over this, hoops of wrought iron are driven by means 
_ * Mr. Whitworth now pretends that, at the time he rifled that gun, he knew 
its unusual thickness would not add to its strength. 

* The strength would be s maximum if the thickness were 5} inches. 
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of an hydraulic press, and form the second layer ; a third layer 


-is applied in the same manner over the second.’ This construc- 


tion was adopted by Mr. Whitworth at the recommendation of 
Captain Blakeley, and is precisely that patented by that officer 
on 27th February, 1855, as we read in his specification :—* I 
sometimes form the outer surface of the inner tube somewhat 
conical, the greatest diameter being just in front of the trunnions, 
and tapering both ways, and apply the outer casing in the form 
of collars or rings driven thereon; and in some cases I apply 
two or more layers of such rings, according to the strength 
sought to be obtained.” 

Captain Blakeley believes it to be necessary to apply this prin- 
ciple to the whole length of Mr. Whitworth’s gun, because the 
hexagonal form of his bullets produces a mischievous wedge-like 
strain; but he has himself made several cannon of which the 
‘breech end only is in two layers. This he believes sufficient for 
all guns up to a certain size; and he has, we think, proved this 
limit to be beyond eight-inch guns, for we find that a gun of that 
calibre, with a breech on his system, although the greater part 
of it was of cast-iron, stood— , 

10 rounds with 16 pounds of powder, and 68-pound shot. 


10 ” ” 16 ” ” ” 136 ” ” 
1 0 ” ” 1 6 ” ” ” 204 ” ” 
10 ” ” 1 6 ” ” ” 272 ” ” 
10 ” ” 1 6 ” ” ” 340 ” ” 

1 ” ” 1 6 ” ” ” 408 ” ” 


bursting only with the last-named enormous charge. A ten-inch 
gun of the same construction, showed endurance almost equal 
to this. It was fired with twenty pounds of powder, and shot 
increasing gradually in weight from one hundred and thirty-two 
to five hundred and twenty-six pounds! These cannon were 
made by the government authorities in 1857, on the model of a 
nine-pounder made by Captain Blakeley himself. They were 
tried, too, by government officers; yet Sir William Armstrong, 
instead of copying them accurately, has made such alterations, 
that we are told six out of eight of his large guns burst in the 
proof! How this happens we will not venture to explain in any 


? Vide Mr. Whitworth’s speech at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Feb- 
ruary 14, 1860, as reported in their proceedings. 
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words but those used by Sir William Armstrong himself, as 
reported in the “ Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers :”—“ The outer layers and rings of metal were not put on 
with any calculated degree of tension ; they were simply applied 
with a sufficient difference of diameter, to secure effective crink- 
age.” We think Captain Blakeley has not been quite fairly treated 
in this matter. In 1855 he made a model gun which it took two 
years to burst. Before the success of this gun, the Ordnance 
Select Committee reports his plan impracticable, not seeing how 
the two layers of metal can be made to work together. After 
the success of his gun, the two large ones are made exactly like 
it, and avowedly on his system. On this point, the following 
letter, which we print with his permission, leaves no doubt :— 


“ War Orrice, 27th Nov., 1858. 
“ Sir, 

“T am directed by Secretary Major-General Peel, to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 15th instant, and in reply I am 
to infurm you that the 68-pounder gun, strengthened with rings 
on your system, is intended to be tried in comparison with a 68- 
pounder gun constructed by Mr. Holroyd, which has not yet been 


supplied. 

“The trial of the ten-inch gun will take place as soon as some 
Diaphragm Shrapnel shells, which are being prepared to fire from it, 
are realy. 

“T am to add that due notice will be given to you of the time and 


place of these experiments. 
“ T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


“ HARDINGE.” 

“Captain Blakeley, R.A., 

Army and Navy Club.” 

In spite of this distinct promise, the guns were tried without 
any notice to Captain Blakeley, and the construction of large 
numbers like them was intrusted, not to the inventor, but to Sir 
William Armstrong, who openly proclaims that he does not cal- 
culate the degree of tension necessary for the outer layers, al- 
though on that the strength depends; for if the outer tube be 
put on too tight, it will break before the inner one works, and if 
too loose, the inner tube will be unduly strained. 

No wonder that six out of eight burst. The cost of the expe- 
riment is said to be £200,000, and a year’s delay in arming the 
navy with rifled cannon, consequently a year’s anxiety to the 
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whole nation. Meanwhile the French, Russians, Dutch, Sardi- 
nians, and Spaniards, are fast arming with cannon constructed, 
not only to look like Captain Blakeley’s model, but with the 
exact relations he recommends between the inside and outside 
parts." 

His triumph is complete. The English government questioned 
the validity of his patent, on the plea that any person putting 
hoops on a gun would of necessity do so with the requisite ten- 
sion. Are they still of this opinion? 

Within the last few days Mr. Sidney Herbert has announced 
that the manufacture of naval rifled cannon has ceased, in conse- 
quence of the bursting of so many of the guns constructed by 
Sir William Armstrong! England is to continue to arm her 
fleet with smooth-bored guns, rather than acknowledge Captain 
Blakeley’s scientific services, and follow his advice! Meanwhile 
he has been making cannon himself for experiment, and obtained 
results far beyond all hitherto recorded. France and Russia, 
more wise in their generativn, are fast arming their navies with 
guns on his plan, the construction of which they intrust, how- 
ever, to persons who do put together the parts with the degree 
of strain he recommends. 

The decision of the British minister of war to cease the manu- 
facture of artillery instead of changing the engineer, is the more 
extraordinary just now, because Mr. Whitworth’s 80-pounder, 
constructed on Captain Blakeley’s plan, is undoubtedly strong 
enough. 

Nothing could, however, more clearly demonstrate the just- 
ness of our estimate of the importance of Captain Blakeley’s 
discovery, than the decision of Mr. Sydney Herbert. It clearly 
acknowledges that, if Captain Blakeley’s system fails to give the 
requisite strength, large rifled cannon cannot be made at all. 

We deny that the system has failed, because Captain Blake- 
ley months ago protested against the imperfect manner in which 
Sir William Armstrong was carrying out his views, and also 
because the guns made by himself, by Mr. Whitworth, and by 

1 His patent was, in the ordinary course, published in 1855, and his lectures 


shortly after delivery. The latter, to our own knowledge, were translated into 
French by a French officer of artillery, according to the special orders of the 


Minister of War.—Ep. N.Q. 
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the French government, have shown strength more than suffi- 
cient for the purposes required.’ 

To conclude, we know very little of Captain Blakeley, or Sir 
William Armstrong, or Mr. Whitworth, personally ; but we have 
called the attention of our readers to these circumstances, not 
only because the subject is one of vast national importance, but 
because, after the most patient consideration of the statements on 
both sides, we are of opinion that a very great injustice is being 
perpetrated by the government in their refusal to recognize the 
merits and claims of Captain Blakeley. 


~ 








RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


HE representations recently made to the assembled Euros 
pean Ambassadors by Prince Gorstchakoff, upon the condi- 
tion of the Christians in Turkey, were, for the moment, 
indications of a fresh ‘‘ crisis.” Russia had, to some extent, 
repaired the losses of the Crimean war. France and England 
were not united. The attention of all central Europe was 
absorbed in its own concerns. And what opportunity could 
be more favourable for resuscitation of the Turkish difficulty ? 
Ii is interesting to observe that Russia never permits that diffi- 
culty to slumber for more than a certain number of years. The 
period of her reaction is determined by a variety of circum- 
stances; and among others, of course, by the general situation 
of European affairs. But there is one condition which has 
more influence over her policy than all the others put together ; 
and that is, the progress of improvement in ‘Turkey. When 
that is stationary, Russia is silent. When that is visibly 
advancing, Russia renews her exclamations. 
Upon this occasion the proceedings of Prince Gortschakoff 
have been quite in accordance with precedent. Turkey, tran- 


1 It is asserted that the Admiralty has given Mr. Whitworth £25,000 for 
one gun, and permission to make more, £25,000 to Mr. Whitworth for adopt- 
ing in 1859 Captain Blakeley’s views, consistently urged ever since 1854, and 
to verify which by experiment he has spent £3000, receiving no help from 
government, which, during the same period, has given Mr. Whitworth £17,000 
for experiment ! !—Comment is needless. 





— 
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quil and prosperous, is earnestly engaged in the work of 
administrative and financial reform; therefore Russia, with 
affected horror and in mock heroic.tones, suddenly exclaims 
that the condition of the Christian subjects of the Sultan is 
** intolerable! ” 

The whole proceeding has been characterised with epic con- 
ciseness. There has been a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
First of all, mysterious letters from mysterious correspondents, 
pointing out the imminence of serious internal convulsions in 
Turkey, appeared simultaneously in the Russian journals and 
in the continental journals in Russian pay; then lying telegrams, 
scattered over Europe, announced ‘important changes” in the 
Turkish government, and “ partial outbreaks” in the provinces ; 
then a series of letters, written in that unmistakeable ‘to order” 
style, so characteristic of the correspondence of continental 
journals, detailing the sufferings of the Christians in Turkey; 
and acquainted Europe with the fact, that the government of St. 
Petersburgh viewed with “sincere regret, mixed with no little 
alarm,” the serious difficulties surrounding the Turkish adminis. 
tration. ‘‘ The state of this unhappy country,” said one cor- 
respondent, ‘‘is deplorable. Prepare yourself for great events.” 

For several weeks the continental press was inundated with 
these letters, purporting to have been written from different 
spots in the Turkish provinces, but bearing ineradicable marks 
of having been leisurely prepared in the quiet bureau of a 
minister, 

There was no need of any great sagacity to perceive what 
sort of building was designed to be raised upon this foundation ; 
but it was also quite clear that Russia could not put one brick on 
top of another without the concurrence of other great powers. 
England, of course, was out of the question; was France dis- 
posed for such an undertaking? Care and hope sat upon every 
cunning Russian face when the question was put to the cabinet 
of the Tuileries, An evasive answer—the meaning of which both 
the French ambassador at St. Petersburgh and Prince Gorts- 
chakoff entirely misconceived; and the restilt was, the stupid 
absurdity into which Prince Gortschakoff immediately precipi- 
tated himself, 

With the exception of the representative of the Sultan, the 
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foreign ambassadors at St. Petersburgh were hastily summoned 
to a conference, and informed by Prince Gortschakoff that the 
compassionate heart of Russia was torn with tender emotion at 
the sufferings of the Christians in Turkey; that Russia, ex- 
periencing this plethora of political pity, and unwilling to let it 
pass away into the privacy of a natural death, had resolved to take 
measures to furnish a great example of humanity for the edification 
of Europe. Disinterested, self-sacrificing Russia, whose generous 
professions, never uttered for applause, are never followed by 
conduct accommodated to profit—Russia would be happy to 
take upon herself the execution of the orders of Europe; and, no 
matter what the inconvenience or the cost, would guarantee to 
obtain some amelioration of the condition of the suffering Chris- 
tians in Turkey. This was very amiable and kind of Prince 
Gortschakoff; but, somehow or other, nobody seems to have 
given him credit for the excellence of his intentions. There was 
a certain crookedness in his proposal more suited to his means 
than worthy of his object ; and the receipt of his circular letter, 
addressed to the different courts of Europe, met with no other 
response than suspicion. 

In this circular Prince Gortschakoff asserts that ‘ the posi- 
tion of the Christians in Turkey has again become intolerable, 
and calls loudly for European intervention.” That it has become 
**intolerable” to the Russian government, we do not for one 
moment deny. But we do most strenuously deny, first, that the 
condition of the Christians is as bad as he represents it to be; 
and, secondly, that, even if it were so, it could be remedied 
by European intervention. The present status of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte is the product of three measures of Reform. 
The ordinances of the Sultan Mahmoud, the Hatti-cherif of Abdul 
Medjid in 1839, and the Hatti-humayon, promulgated after the 
peace of 1856. It is unnecessary to point out the separate pro- 
visions which each of these ordinances contain in favour of the 
Christian population; because it is generally acknowledged 
that, when fairly carried out, not a shadow of a grievance can 
exist,—not at least on the part of the Christians. But it is 
necessary to observe, that for nearly forty years the spirit 
of Turkish legislation has been unswervingly favourable to 
the Christian inhabitants of Turkey; and that, if the latter 
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have still any grievances to complain of, the fault does not 
lie in either the ill-will or in the obstinacy of the Turkish 
government. This is one important point to remember. At 
the present moment, the Christians are by law on a footing 
of perfect equality with Mohammedans; while natives of the 
European powers, though to all intents and purposes subjects 
of the Turkish empire, are exempt from Turkish jurisdiction, 
whether in civil or criminal proceedings. So far, then, as the 
laws and institutions of the country are concerned, the Christians 
enjoy every privilege which their most ardent champions could 
desire. But it is alleged that, jn spite of all the efforts of the 
government, they are subjected to personal ill-treatment, for 
which they have practically no redress: that Turkish fanaticism 
sets the law at defiance, and that the Turks conduct themselves 
*‘as if the days of Solyman had returned.” Now, we have no 
hesitation in saying that we believe this statement to be false. 
It has not even the little merit of being an arbitrary inter- 
pretation of appearances. We understand that not a single 
English consul has reported any such proceedings to his govern- 
ment; and that the English foreign office is disposed to place 
very little reliance upon Prince Gorstchakoff’s assertion. In 
the next place, if the condition of the Christians were such 
as he represents it, how is it that not a single Christian is 
ever known to leave Turkey for Russia; while, on the con- 
trary, large numbers of Christians are at this very moment 
exchanging Russia for Turkey? So far, indeed, as the conduct 
of the two governments towards subjects of an alien creed 
is concerned, the comparison is most favourable to Turkey ; 
for while the Christian subjects of the Sultan remain as a body 
where they are, the Mussulman subjects of the Czar are 
constantly driven from his dominions. We repeat, then, that in 
the first place there is good reason to doubt if the alleged ill- 
treatment of the Christians be not to a great extent fictitious; and 
secondly, that, whether it is or not, they still continue to prefer 
the ‘“‘barbarism” of their present ruler to the kindness of their 
would-be benefactor. If any body has a right to censure the 
illiberality of the Porte it is certainly not Russia; and it is 
as certainly not France, whose conduct to her Protestant sub- 
jects has been pretty much on a level with the treatment of 
Mussulmen by Russia. 
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But now, supposing this said ill-treatment to be a fact instead 
of a myth—and doubtless some cases may have happened—is it 
an evil which intervention, stopping short of subjugation, can 
eradicate? So far from this being the case, we believe that it 
is intervention which has caused the mischief. In the reign of 
the Sultan Mahmoud there was no intervention, and the Chris- 
tians were every where respected. In the beginning of the 
reign of Abdul Medjid there was very little intervention, and the 
ordinance of 1839 met with very general acceptance. A few 
years afterwards intervention had become the regular fashion, 
and the dawning toleration of the Turks was at once turned to 
hatred and suspicion. The sultan is the best obeyed sovereign 
in all the*world; and, as long as these concessions in favour of 
Christianity were believed to emanate from his will, they were 
respected if they were not admired. But as soon as the con- 
viction became general among the lower orders, that they had 
been forced upon him by external pressure, their obligations to 
obedience were relaxed, at the same time that their jealousy of 
the foreigner was exasperated. ‘The result, though never at 
any time approaching to a justification of Prince Gortschakoff’s 
language, aad less so now than ever, was still sufficiently marked 
to make all true friends of Turkey regret the system of inter- 
ference which had sprung up under the present sultan, 

We believe that the sultan’s government is strong enough to 
enforce the law, were its hands not tied and its authority made 
odious by the irritating supervision of the Western Powers. 
And not only do their representatives weaken the native adminis- 
tration by the disaffection which they breed among the people, 
but they actually retard the progress of material improvement. 
Russia, indeed, according to the latest English writer on the 
subject, Mr. Nassau Senior, has been known to bribe a pasha 
not to complete a road which he had been directed to construct ; 
and, from what we know of Russian policy, we think the 
story is by no means improbable. Yet, after doing all in her 
power to weaken the authority of the sultan, Russia complains 
that he cannot protect the Christians! After doing her best to 
prevent the natural resources of the Turkish empire from having 
fair play, Russia announces to the world that the Turk is a sick 
man, and cannot be expected to recover! It is the interest of 
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Russia that no improvement should take place. By every step 
which Turkey makes in advance, Russia recedes from the reali- 
sation of her grand project. Her policy, accordingly, is to check 
each symptom of returning vigour in the Turkish administration. 
As soon as she observes any thing of the kind, she knows that 
the time has arrived to discover a fresh grievance, and to involve 
the government of the Porte once more in embarrassment and 
trouble. 

The leading principle of Russian policy towards Turkey is, 
never to let the government of ‘Turkey alone. It is to be con- 
tinually vilified, attacked, reproached, and resisted, in the hope 
that, instead of being a means of redress for grievances, itself 
shall become the great grievance of the nation. The effect of 
these mischievous efforts to discredit the government of the 
Porte, is to weaken the patriotism of the country, and to 
encourage that very revolt and anarchy which Russia professes so 
ardent a desire to putdown. While such devices are permitted to 
be practised against Turkey, all the well-meant efforts of England 
in favour of her Turkish ally, are but ploughing the sand and 
sowing on the rock. English capital and English blood will be 
lavished in vain, where a sleepless enemy is at hand to blight the 
expected harvest. And now, on this last occasion, we regard the 
assertion of Prince Gorstchakoff, not as a proof that the Turkish 
administration is bad, but that the signs of improvement and 
vital energy are becoming too numerous to be any longer 
neglected. ‘This is the simple reason why the position of the 
Christians has been found out to be intolerable. 

We will now proceed to examine a little more closely the 
interests, the duties, and the behaviour of the various countries 
or governments which are parties to the Eastern question, 
premising to our readers that the present state of that question 
more than confirms all our previous remarks upon the subject, 
spreading, as they do, over a period of nearly two years. 

We must be careful to distinguish between the old hereditary 
policy of the house of Romanoff, founded on the will of Peter 
the Great, and any specific and transitory phase of it which may 
spring out of the temporary relations of Russia with any of the 
other great powers. At this moment the Russian pulicy, properly 
80 called, happens to be coincident with what, for the sake of 
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brevity, we may call a French policy—that is to say, Russia, 
under the guidance of Prince Gortschakoff, is endeavouring to 
work out her ends through the medium of French ambition. 
His policy, however, is as shortsighted and suicidal as, since the 
Crimean war, it has been paltry and spiteful. We assert this 
without fear of contradiction, because the particular motives 
which have influenced that policy are no longer matters of specu- 
lation; and, when the time arrives for an exposure of the secret 
designs and intrigues of Prince Gortschakoff at this particular 
period, we are persuaded that the most confused scene of ini- 
quity and folly will appear. The key to it all is, the degradation 
of Austria, as well as the disturbance of Turkey. To humiliate 
Austrid, Prince Gortschakoff has lent himself to the German 
policy of France. For that purpose he connived at the Italian 
war, and rendered essential service to Napoleon III., by the atti- 
tude which Russia assumed, and the hints which her agents dis- 
seminated. Not content even with this, he was so far blinded 
by passion as to sacrifice immediate and certain advantages to 
remote and uncertain hopes. In a word, he fairly threw the 
reins to France; and has successively seen Savoy annexed, and 
Villa Franca for ever lost to Russia, Switzerland threatened, 
and Europe thoroughly alarmed, for the gratification of this 
foolish spleen. And what is the price paid to Russia for thus 
surrendering her hold on the Mediterranean, which she had so 
long striven to acquire, and for sitting quiet under the re-distri- 
bution of European territory, of which it cannot be supposed 
that she approves? A mere shadow—immunity for her schemes 
on Turkey, which, even if the Emperor Napoleon promised, 
he was totally unable to secure; for his own minister, M. 
Thouvenel, has now been obliged positively to repudiate the 
movement of Prince Gortschakoff, and to range himself on the 
side of the other European governments. Certainly stupidity 
would seem to have had as much part as roguery in the policy 
of Prince Gortschakoff; for such untoward results as repudiation 
by his best friends is as little creditable to his conduct as to his 
sagacity. But Prince Gortschakoff has wisely swallowed his 
disappointment. We beg to assure him of our sincere sympathy. 
It is indeed a miserable condition for a great minister where 
disgrace is prudence, and where it is necessary to be contemptible. 





— ——_____ 
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The fact is, there is hardly any thing which Russia could just now 
do for France, that would make it worth the while of the latter to 
support the pretensions of Prince Gortschakoff. The present Em- 
peror of the French does not work out his schemes by coalitions and 
alliances, so much as by sowing distrust and dissension between 
other states. To throw himself heartily into the Turkish policy of 
Russia, would compel him to depart from this principle, and stake 
his all upona union with Russia against the united forces of Europe. 
We believe that, even if Russia were as powerful as she is vul- 
garly supposed to be, the Emperor of the French would not 
choose to commit himself to any such decided line of conduct. 
He can obtain what he wants by other and surer means than 
the coarse and antiquated expedient of a long and bloody war. 
But, as matters now are, we are certain that he would shrink 
from casting in his lot with Russia. More powerful, perhaps, 
than any kingdom either of ancient or modern times for the 
purposes of defence, Russia has not yet become a really for- 
midable offensive power; and no alliance between two purely 
military chiefs like Napoleon and Alexander, could stand in 
the long run against the combined Nationa energies of Eng- 
land and Germany. Of this we may be sure that no man is 
more thoroughly aware than the French Emperor himself; and 
Prince Gortschakoff will find out ere long, if he has not found 
out already, that he has been leaning on a broken reed, and 
that Napoleon III. has only been playing against Russia the 
very same trick which Russia played against his uncle in the 
year 1808. At that time Russia permitted France to have her 
way in the Spanish peninsula, on condition of being allowed to 
carry out her own designs on Finland. When the smoke of the 
great war cleared away, Russia was established in Finland, but 
France was no longer in the peninsula, At the present day, 
France affects to connive at Russian doings in the East, on condi- 
tion that Russia does the same towards French policy in the 
West. Let Prince Gortschakoff assure himself that such 
devices must terminate in war; and that the end of that war, 
though it should find France upon the Rhine, will not see Rus- 
sia on the Hellespont. Napoleon III. has no more intention 
of permitting any such result, than Alexander I. really had of 
permitting the annexation of Spain. His obvious policy is to, 
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prevent any European power from greatly extending its.influence 
or its territory. To allow Russia to aggrandize herself by the 
occupation of Bulgaria and Roumelia, would be a direct con- 
tradiction of the policy of the last war. He wishes to equalize 
the European commonwealth, after the same fashion as society 
has been equalized in France. He will have no aristocrats, if 
he can help it, in the shape of Czars and Kaisars. Like 
Thrasybulus, wherever he sees one ear of corn towering over 
the others, he would rather cut it down than water it. He 
wants no rival in Europe ;, and he will never help to build one 
up on the magnificent site of Byzantium. That Prince Gorts- 
chakoff should be the dupe of French artifice, is not surprising 
to those who are acquainted with his character. He is a 
genuine Russian, insolent, obstinate, and self-confident. Like 
his own native leather, he requires a violent ‘external dressing” 
to make him at all pliable andelastic. Possibly this may go far 
to explain his remarkable subserviency to France since the cap- 
ture of the Malakoff. But with all his secrecy, all his self- 
willed confidence and intrigue, his diplomacy is but a series of 
clumsy expedients. His official career has been remarkable for 
nothing but his failures, except that no personal regret or shame 
ever seems to afflict him. One moment*down in the mud, he 
is up the next, and busy at another blunder. All the great 
ministers of Russia have been Germans, or men from the con- 
quered provinces. The Prince is almost the first native Russian 
who has risen to eminence in her counsels; and the Emperor, 
unless he speedily checks his career, will rue the day when he 
committed the foreign policy of Russia to his hands. But, 
though we do not aspire to convert Prince Gortschakoff, we 
do entertain some hope that others who are equally interested in 
the prosperity of the Russian empire, may be induced to recog- 
nise the simply stupid course of action along which the present 
minister is conducting his sovereign and his countrymen. The 
Emperor Napoleon must laugh in his sleeve at the blunders of 
his Russian tool. For what would be the practical use to him 
of French neutrality were he ever so much assured of its 
duration? Russia is not in a position to fight, were Turkey even 
left to her own natural resources. That seems to be admitted 
by all who know Russia best. Such is the opinion of Mr. 
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Forcade in the Révuede Deux Mondes. Such is the conclusion 
which we draw from the late able work of Prince Dolgoroukow. 
Yet Turkey would probably not be left alone; and what chance 
would Russia have against Turkey plus any other Europear 
ally? Literally none. Prince Gortschakoff, therefore, has com- 
mitted the stupid absurdity of revealing his game before the time 
of action had arrived, and of reawakening Europe, which had 
begun to lose her interest in the question, to the dangerous per- 
tinacity and still unbroken energy of Muscovite ambition. Such 
a coarse, clumsy blunder is unworthy the reputation of Russian 
diplomacy. 

Having offered these remarks upon the Eastern question under 
what may be termed its Franco-Russian aspect, we may pro- 
ceed to more general considerations ; to the claims which Turkey 
has upon the support of the Western Powers; to the propriety 
with which Russia demands the abolition of abuses; and the 
wide-spread evils which spring from the system of intervention. 

There is one very obvious reflection which the Eastern diffi- 
culty suggests to us, and it is this:—If Turkey is sick, why not 
let her die quietly? If her recovery is hopeless, why not leave 
her to herself, and let nature solve the problem she presents to 
us? We do but defer, and probably increase our embarrassments 
by prolonging a life which is slowly ebbing away in spite of our 
utmost exertions. To administer small doses of medicine from 
time to time, just to keep Turkey alive until affairs are ripe for her 
destruction, is a policy with which England, at all events, can 
have no sympathy. Her support of Turkey is a generous 
and chivalrous support; but it is also practical and sensible. 
We donot fight for ‘“ideas;” and, least of all, for any 
‘‘idea” which the Turkish empire represents. We uphold that 
empire because we think that nothing is required but an 
equally honest desire to support her in other powers, to enable; 
the Sublime Porte to recover its position in Europe; and 
because we believe that the recovery of that position would be a 
better guarantee for the tranquillity of Europe, than any other 
issue of the present crisis which it is reasonable to anticipate. 
These are the grounds on which England has supported Turkey, 
and these are the grounds on which we heartily hope that support 
may be continued. 
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Entertaining these opinions, we hailed with pleasure the 
reply of Lord John Russell to Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald on the 
Ist of June last. We are glad to know that our present foreign 
secretary is, in the case of Turkey, treading in the steps of his 
predecessor, and that he is most ably seconded by our repre- 
sentative, Sir Henry Bulwer. But, at the same time, we must 
demur to the somewhat hesitating and uncertain tone in which 
Lord John Russell referred to Prince Gortschakoff’s assertions. 
It was quite unnecessary for his lordship to admit that these 
assertions might be true. As we have already stated, Lord 
John himself had received no reports of any new outrages on the 
Christians. To admit that they might have happened, merely 
out of deference to Russia, was, we think, a great mistake. It 
is calculated to produce false impressions both at home and 
abroad, and to lead people to suppose that our government has 
less confidence in the good intentions and internal reforms of 
Turkey than she really has. It was an error of judgment, and 
we trust Lord John will not repeat it. But we are sorry to say 
that there was one part of his speech which was not merely an 
error of judgment, but a simple misstatement of fact. We 
mean his comparison between Turkey and Naples, A compari- 
son 80 injurious to the character of an old ally, we never expected 
to hear from the lips of an English minister, unsupported by a 
single fact. ‘* The House,” said his lordship, “is aware that 
we can at no time speak with any great approbation of the 
government of the sultan in the interior of his dominions; we 
ean hardly speak of it much more favourably than we can of the 
government of the King of the Two Sicilies.” Now, with all 
due deference to Lord John Russell, these words are a gross 
libel. ‘They are but another proof, among many, that his lord- 
ship’s acquaintance with foreign affairs is slender. His blunder 
about the treaty of Kainardji, in 1853, was a specimen of the 
same kind of ignorance. And it is thus that, with the best 
intentions, he is always playing into the hands of our enemies, by 
making admissions in their favour which are either untrue or 
unnecessary. We regret that Lord John should have placed so 
formidable a weapon in the hands of the Russian minister as this 
Neapolitan illustration. In the comparison we are about to 
draw between the Turkish and Russian administrations, we shall 
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supply a complete refutation of the argument; but we cannot 
undo the fact, that an English minister has made use of it, who, 
it will naturally be urged, ought to know better than ourselves. 

Russia claims to exercise an enlightened interference in the 
‘*feeble, the corrupt, andthe persecuting” government of Turkey. 
But first, let us ask of what nature is the government of that 
country which claims this privilege of intervention? Is it not 
a fact that gross official corruption, cruel and unjust persecution, 
odious immorality, and rapacious peculation, stain the records of 
every department of Russian government ?—a government that 
combines the worst defects of oriental despotism with all the 
evils of bureaucratic corruption. In that wretched land of 
tyranny and want, that wilderness upon the expanse of civilisation, 
where man is to be found nearest to the condition of the naked 
savage, where ‘‘ trodden misery” is even now glaring round for 
vengeance, the governed know nothing of their government but 
its exactions! And yet this is the power, with its own people 
oppressed and starving, suffering every circumstance of misery 
and want—this is the power that comes plausibly forward to 
hold up to the reprobation of Europe the mild and liberal 
government of a sovereign anxiously bent on the public good, 
grudging to no portion of his subjects an equal measure of 
freedom and civilisation—a sovereign who has abolished all 
unjust privileges, who unsparingly pursues and punishes extor- 
tion and corruption, who protects the interests of all his subjects 
alike, and who shrinks from no innovation when he sees reason 
to believe the innovation to tend to the improvement and happi- 
ness of his people! But let us compare the respective merits of 
these two governments more minutely. 

It is now a century and a half since Russia entered on her career 
of civilisation under Peter the Great, and just thirty-five years 
since Turkey entered upon the same path under Mahmoud the 
Second. Let us examine the results achieved by each. Both 
epochs were marked at their commencement by an act of bar- 
barity, which, however, was more justifiable in the case of 
Turkey than in the case of Russia; we mean the destruction of 
the Janissaries, and the destruction of the Strelitz guards. 
But, after that, the progress of the two countries is as dissimilar 
as it well can be. ‘The constant aim of the Russian emperors 
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has been to rivet their yoke more and more firmly upon the 
necks of the people, until, under the régime of Nicholas, ‘‘le culte 
du pouvoir absolu dans sa propre personne avait passé a l'état 
de fétechisme.”* The result of this system has been, what, it 
ever must be in modern times, the formation of a bureaucracy, 
whose corruption is so inveterate and so general as to have 
become part of the national life. It is this very bureaucracy 
which has stood between the crown and the people in the 
emancipation of the serfs, and has converted what should have 
been the date of a new era of civilisation into a doubtful, 
perhaps a dangerous, concession. It is both corrupt in the 
vulgar sense of the term, venality, and also in the systematic 
preference of official interests to the interests of the community. 
Its members habitually receive bribes for the performance of 
their ordinary duty ; and, where there is no occasion for their 
services, they not unfrequently create it. The main difli- 
culty in carrying out the emancipation of the serfs upon a 
satisfactory footing, has been the opposition offered by the 
bureaucracy to every proposed scheme except that which should 
bring grist to their own mill. The scheme most agreeable 
to them, happens to be the worst for the public. Yet the 
Emperor openly confesses his inability to cope with so formidable 
a body as the officials of the Russian empire. Our authority 
for these statements is principally the work above quoted— 
(La Virité sur la Russie, par Le Prince Pierre Dolgoroukow, 
Paris, 1860); but also the article of M. Forcade in the 2tévue 
de Deux Mondes, who considers the Russian administration and 
not the Turkish to be the true parallel of Naples, ‘avec une 
administration de la justice qui nest pas sup rieure a celle du 
royaume de Naples ;” and we shall now offer a few illustrations 
of them from the pages of the first-mentioned author. The 
easiest means of oppression has been long ago found to consist 
in a complicated and vexatious code of law, with which it is 
almost impossible to comply in every particular. Non-compli- 
ance justifies the interference of the police, either for their own 
benefit, or for the gratification of imperial jealousy. So in 
Russia— 


* Dolgoroukow. 
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Le Code russe étant un dédale inextricable de formalités aussi 
chicaniéres qu’inutiles au bien du pays, de formalités impossibles a 
remplir dans leur entier, mais dont la non-observance entraine destitu- 
tion et jugement, l’on ne peut acheter sa sécurité qu’a prix d’argent. 
Ainsi, les ispravnik sont imposés de 1,000 a 1,500 roubles (de 4,000 
4 6,000 francs) ; l'impét sur les gorodnitchyi varie suivant l’importance 
de la ville qu’ils administrent ; dans telle ville commerciale ayant port 
sur une riviére navigable, le chef de la ville paye au conseil de province 
jusqu’ 4 3,000 roubles (12,000 francs), sans compter |’obligation 
d’heberger les employés de la ville de province lors de leur arrivée dans 
la ville qu’il administre, de leur faire faire bonne chére et de les régaler 
de vin de Champagne. Dans les villes pauvres et dénuées de commerce, 
Yimpét ne dépasse point 500 roubles (2,000 francs). Malheur & celui 
qui ne payerait point! D’un autre cété, tous les habitants d’une ville, 
les marchands surtout, se trouvent dans une dépendance compléte du 
gorodnitchyi ; va Vimpossibilité de l’accomplissement de toutes les 
formalités légales, il n’y a point de marchand dont la boutique ne soit 
exposée & étre subitement fermée, au gré du petit tyran, et le commerce 
suspendu aussi longtemps qu’il plaira & ce dernier. 


But the following examples of extortion and oppression, “ as 
odious as ridiculous,” will be found more impressive than any 
number of general assertions. 


Dans l’une des plus grandes villes de l’empire, il y a quelques années 
de cela, la femme du gouverneur général, trés-connue pour ses concus- 
sions, fit l’acquisition d'un établissement de bains publics. A cété se 
trouvait une maison bien modeste, appartenant & un homme assez 
pauvre. La dame voulut acheter cette maison presque & moitié prix, 
pour agrandir |’établissement de bains. Sur le refus du propriétaire, on 
lui déclare que le gouverneur général se trouvant investi de pleins 
pouvoirs, |’enverrait en exil, soi-disant pour cause d’opinions politiques 
et de propos imprudents. C’était 4 l’epoque de la terreur qui planait 
sur la Russie dans les derniéres années du régne de l’empereur Nicolas ; 
rien n’était plus facile que d’exiler un homme; le malheureux céda, et 
vendit sa maison a moitié prix. 

Dans l'une des communes des paysans de la couronne, il y avait en 
plein champ une immense pierre pesant quelques milliers de kilo- 
grammes. Un jour, le chef du cercle arrive, réunit les paysans, et leur 
annonce avoir regu de l'empereur !’ordre de leur prescrire de transporter 
cette pierre & Saint Pétersbourg. Les paysans se récrient en signalant 
Vimmense poids de la pierre, et prient le chef du cercle de tacher de 
leur éviter cette besogne. L’employé y consent, se fait largement payer 
par ces pauvres gens, et leur promet de solliciter la revocation d'un ordre, 
lequel, comme de raison, n’avait jamais été donné. 

A l’epoque la plus active des travaux champétres, & l’epoque de la 
moisson et de la fenaison, par exemple, on voit souvent arriver chez les 
paysans de la couronne, ainsi que chez les serfs des terres ott les proprié- 
taires ne resident point, des employés soi-disant venus pour faire une 
enquéte, souvent sur une affaire imaginaire. Ils font chercher les 
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paysans les plus aisés, et les retiennent trois, quatre jours, sous le pré- 
texte de leur faire subir un interrogatoire. L/urgente nécessité qu’ont 
ces paysans de retourner a leurs travaux, les décide 4 donner de l'argent 
aux employés, et l’enquéte se trouve close en un clin d’oil. 

Derniérement, dans l'une des plus grandes villes de province, ua 
étranger se trouve renversé par une vache qui parcourait les rues eu 
toute liberté. Le malheureux est porté I’hépital, ot il reste deux mois, 
A sa sortie de l’hépital, la police exige de lui le payement des frais de 
nourriture, pendant ces deux mois, de la vache, laquelle avait été retenue 
pendant tout ce temps a la police, comme impliquée dans un délit de 
coups et blessures. 

Dans la province de Viatka, il y a une trentaine d’années de cela, le 
secrétaire du conseil de régence provinciale avait |’habitude, lorsqu’un 
hourgeois ou up paysan l’abordait pour le solliciter au sujet d’une affaire, 
de lui répondre: “ Allez au diable!” et de lui tourner le dos. Alors 
un employé compere s’approchait du solliciteur, et lui demandait : “ Que 
vous a répondu M, le secrétaire ?—II| m’a envoyé au diable.—Mais alors 
il faut y aller,—Je ne vous comprends pas.—Mais vous ne savez donc 
pas que le diable donne ses audiences deux fois par semaine, tel et tel 
jour, a telle heure de la soirée, dans une maison de telle rue écartée? 
Allez-y, croyez-moi, vous vous en trouverez bien. Seulement, sachez 
_ faut payer M. le diable.” Le solliciteur se rendait @ l’endroit 

ésigné, et se trouvait introduit dans une immense chambre mal éclairée, 
partagée en deux par une cloison. De l'autre cété de la cloison reten- 
tissait une voix qui demandait au solliciteur: ‘*Que voulez-vous ?— 
Monseigneur le diable, je viens pour telle affaire ;” et il exposait sa re- 
quéte. Le prétendu diable, toujours invisible derriére la cloison, répon- 
dait : “ Déposez telle somme d'argent sur la table qui se trouve 4 cété de 
vous, et fuyez 4 toutes jambes, Votre affuire sera faite,” 


Yet this is the country which cries out against corruption and 
venality ; and the Emperor, who is unable to put down such a 
system as this, complains that the Sultan of Turkey is unable 
to make his authority respected ! 

Let us now glance at the influence of this state of things 
upon great public questions, such, for instance, as the 
emancipation of the serfs. That measure, though Russia, be 
it remembered, has been a civilized country for a hundred and 
fifty years, is no older than i857, and is in a very unsatis- 
factory condition, ‘The great difficulty in the way of carrying 
out the reform, arises from the necessity of providing compen- 
sation for the proprietors. It is considered, moreover, that it 
would be the height of impolicy to leave the emancipated serfs 
without any means of subsistence. A portion of land is accord- 
ingly to be set aside for every male serf; so that a double indem- 
nity has to be provided for the aristocracy, first in their capacity 
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ef serf-holders, and secondly in their capacity of landholders, 
How is this to be obtained? One proposal is, that the peasants 
shall work it out by compulsory labour, or shall pay a certain 
yearly tribute to their former proprietors till the sum agreed on 
shall have been completed. Another is, that government 
shall reimburse the proprietors, and then collect the amount from 
the peasantry by yearly instalments. What makes the latter of 
these two plans the more advisable is, that the proprietors, it is 
thought, would have considerable difficulty in obtaining payment 
from the peasantry. But here it is that the interests of the 
employés clash with those of the public. It is in these very 
difficulties, and in the probable lawsuits between the proprietors 
and peasants which would consequently ensue, that they expect 
to find their account; and they have hitherto had influence 
enough to prevent this scheme being adopted, and to keep the 
whole question in suspense. But this is not the only reason 
which makes the bureaucracy obstructive. If the government 
take upon itself to indemnify the proprietors, relieving them 
thereby from the difficulties aforesaid, some source must be dis- 
covered whence so large a sum of money can be raised. The 
advocates of this mode of enfranchisement point to what in 
Russia are called the domains of the crown, not the private 
property of the imperial family, but estates of which the pro- 
ceeds form part of the public revenue. These, say they, should 
be sold by auction, the purchase-money devoted to the compen- 
sation of the proprietors, and the government reimburse itself 
by the annual payments of the peasantry. But at this proposal 
the whole army of officials stands aghast. They have the manage- 
ment of these domains of the crown. Hine ille lacryme; and 
under their able treatment these lands bring into the public 
treasury about four times as little as it is calculated they would 
produce in the hands of individuals! The bureaucracy pretends 
that the crown could not enforce payment from the peasants. 
But, as Prince Dolgoroukow says, if the proprietors could do 
it, the crown could do it; and, if the crown can’t do it, the pro- 
prietors can’t do it. Such is a specimen of the purity of the 
Russian administration, This gigantic bureaucracy is an evil, 
compared with which any thing in Turkey is a trifle. The 
Emperor is powerless to coerce it. Public opinion has no 
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existence where a free press has no existence; and the whole 
social fabric is kept in a dangerous and diseased state, in order 
that a body of middlemen may thrive and grow rich upon its 


maladies. 

This is the real evil which is eating into the heart of Russia. 
But, if we descend into particulars, we shall find that there are 
many most important points in which she is far behind her neigh- 
bour. Religious toleration, for instance, is a virtue not known 
in Russia. All that the dissenters from the established church 
can obtain, is liberty to use their own rites till ordered to desist 
by government. ‘Theoretically, toleration is extended to the 
Lutherans, the Mussulmen, and the Pagans. Partial toleration 
is extended to the Jews, who enjoy liberty of worship, but no 
civil rights. The Roman Catholic and the Greek church dis- 
senters are forbidden the exercise of their religious rites. ‘The 
Russian mode of dealing with heretics may be gathered from the 
following history :— 

“Dans la province de Vitebsk, les paysans du village de Dziernowicz, 
appartenant 4 M. Antoine Korsak, ayant professé jadis la religion 
grecque-unie, avaient embrassé, au dix-huitiéme siccle, la religion catho- 
lique romaine. En 1848, l’église de leur village fut transformée par le 
gouvernement en une église de la religion orientale, et les paysans 
déclarés orthodoxes. Ils se mirent alors 4 fréquenter I’église du village 
voisin de Siedlow, mais celle-la fut bientdt fermée par ordre du gouverne- 
ment, et le curé, le pére dominicain Pierre Cegerski, éloigné de la 
localité. Le gouvernement envoya 4 Dziernowicz un prétre orthodoxe, 
lequel, pour un tribut que lui payaient les paysans, informait l’archevéque 
de Pologk et de Vitebsk que ses paroissiens accomplissaient avec exacti- 
tude leurs devoirs religieux, tandis qu’au contraire ils ne mettaient point 
les pieds a I’église, et faisaient célébrer secrétement les cérémonies de 
mariage et de bapiéme par les prétres catholiques romains, qui, dans ce 
but, accomplissent de temps en temps, sous le voile du mystére, la 
tournée des provinces occidentales. 


On the accession of the present Emperor, the peasants of 
Dziernowicz, relying on his reputation for humanity, petitioned 
for the liberty of religious worship. 


Cette pétition leur ayant été renvoyée par la commission des requétes, 
ils en adressérent de nouvelles & l'empereur et a M. le ministre de 
l'intérieur. Le ministre ordonna au gouverneur de Vitebsk d’arranger 
cette affaire. Le gouverneur, aprés en avoir conféré avec l’archevéque, 
envoya & Dziernowicz le colonel de gendarmerie de la province, et l'un 
des conseillers de la régence provinciale, auxquels l’archevéque adjoignit 
plusieurs prétres. Cette mission arriva & Dziernovicz, et, soutenue part 
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Ja police locale, procéda & une enquéte, accompagnée de coups de poing, 
de coups de baton et de coups de verges. Le nommé Vikénti, aide- 
chirurgien de |’hépital du village, ayant avoué étre l’auteur des pétitions 
adressées & l'empereur, eut une dent cassée & coups de poing, et fut 
fouetté de maniére & ne pouvoir marcher pendant plusieurs jours. Sa 
femme, enceinte, fut soumise un interrogatoire et fit une fausse couche. 
Une autre femme du village, également enceinte, aprés avoir subi un in- 
terrogatoire, fit une fausse couche et mourut le lendemain. Vikénti et 
trois autres furent envoyés & la prison de la ville de district, et condam- 
nés aux travaux forcés dans une forteresse. 

En juin de la méme année 1858, l'on vit arriver dans la province de 
Vitebsk le sénateur Stch ... , chargé d’ingpecter cette province en 
général, et d’amener & une solution satisfaisante |’affaire de Dziernowicz 
en particulier. Il engagea M. Lopaginski, maréchal de noblesse du 
district od cette orgie de despotisme avait eu lieu, a l’accompagner et a 
lui préter aide: M. Lopeginski eut le noble courage de refuser. Alors 
Stch . . . se rendit 4 Dziernowicz, accompagné de six fonctionnaires. 
Dans la matinée du samedi 12 [24] juillet, les paysans, réunis par ordre 
et entourés de troupes, virent paraitre devant eux Stch . . . en costume 
de sénateur, entouré de fonctionnaires revétus de leurs uniformes. 
Stch . . . annonga aux paysans que l’empereur ne leur permettait point 
d’étre catholiques romains; qu'ils devaient professer ia religion ortho- 
doxe, et il ajouta: “ La volonté du czar est sacrée. Le czar est le re- 
présentant de Dieu. Ce que Dieu est au ciel, le czar l’est sur la terre. 
‘Ne point obéir au czar—veut dire désobéir 4 Dieu. Ainsi, mes enfants, 
vous ne devez point lutter contre la volonté divine, qui vous est exprimée 
par ma bouche. Le czar veut que vous soyez tous orthodoxes, par con- 
séquent Dieu le veut. Obéissez.” Les paysans, aprés avoir écouté cet 
étrange missionnaire entouré de la force armée, et l’avoir laissé professer 
jusqu’au bout son catéchisme a la fois mongol et bureaucratique (mais 
certes point orthodoxe), répondirent: “ Excellence, nous avons toujours 
obéi au czar, nous avons toujours respecté sa volonté en tout ce qui ne 
touche point & notre conscience. Nous supplions qu’on nous permette 
de professer notre religion, comme on le permet aux luthériens et méme 
aux israélites, sans les poursuivre pour cela!” 

Les fonctionnaires qui entouraient Stch ... s’approchérent des 
paysans, et leur dirent: ‘ Rendez hommage au czar dans la personne de 
son sénateur; allez vous agenouiller devant lui et lui baiser la main.” 
Les paysans s’approchérent, l’un aprés l'autre, du sénateur, s’agenouillant 
et lui baisant la main, et Stch .. . donnait sa bénédiction & chacun 
d’entre eux. Aprés la fin de cette scéne d’infame sacrilége, tous ceux 
qui avaient baisé la main du sénateur et regu sa bénédiction, furent dé- 
clarés orthodoxes et considérés comme ayant librement embrassé la 
religion orientale. Le sénateur parti, la gendarmerie et la police locale 
restérent sur les lieux, pour fouetter les récalcitrants et leur faire endurer 
toutes sortes de violences, 


Here we have an exact counterpart of the dragooning apostles 
let loose by Charles II. on the Covenanters, And, if we can 
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judge of men by their actions, the Mussulmen are not practically 
free from insults any more than the Papists: more than three 
hundred thousand of them having migrated into the Turkish 
dominion, although we hear of no similar exodus of the 
Christians into Russia. It is only the other day that up- 
wards of sixty thousand of the Mussulman subjects of Russia 
were driven from their homes under every circumstance of 
outrage, insult, and inhumanity. In the course of October 
last, the Russian government imposed upon every Tartar in the 
Crimea a cruel and premeditated pecuniary penalty. A tax of 
twenty-five roubles a head was ordered to be paid in a very brief 
time. The wretched Tartars, unable to raise the sum within 
the period named, were left to choose between the inevitable 
knout of the imperial collector, or the abandoning their flocks 
and herds and homes of their ancestors. The entire population 
in one vast body proposed to emigrate. There was no time to 
sell their herds, every thing was abandoned; but even then, 
before they had moved any distance, the winter set in, but the 
Russian government was inexorable, and these poor creatures 
were driven forth without remorse, and with no protection or 
assistance. 

The government of the Sultan, upon being made fully ac- 
quainted with this barbarous proceeding on the part of the 
Russian ministry, took prompt measures to succour the unfor- 
tunate Tartars. Vessels, laden with provisions and clothing, 
were immediately despatched to the coasts to embark the 
emigrants, and every possible assistance was afforded them that 
humanity could suggest. Upwards of 20,000, however, perished 
on the way, and the remainder for months were a burden upon 
the exchequer at Constantinople. But the government of 
Turkey behaved nobly. The Tartars were fed and protected, 
and gradually despatched to a new home under the care of that 
government they had appealed to, and not in vain, in their 
distress. 

It is said that the best way to discourage imposture is to take 
up objects of real charity. If there is any truth in the axiom, 
Turkey and Russia, in this matter of the Crimean Tartars, have 
given it a practical ilustration. 

.. Now, after the commission of such an enormous crime, why 
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does not the Emperor of Russia offer these evacuated districts to 
his poor aud persecuted co-religionists in Turkey? He has 
one very good reason. They would not come ! 

The obstacles presented to improvement by official corruption, 
and the religious intolerance which prevails in the Russian 
dominions, require no further elucidation; and these, be it 
remembered, are the two chief accusations brought against the 
government of the Sultan. But we will not anticipate. The 
enlightened and Christian government of the Emperor of all the 
Russias still perseveres in the use of the knout; has still its 
Siberia for one class of political offenders, and its capital punish- 
ment for another. The confiscation of property still obtains in 
Russia on a scale as grand as the pretexts for it are contemptible. 
We extract the following specimen from the Gazette de St. Péters- 
bourg of the 3rd of last June :— 


Le conseiller de cour prince Youri Galitsyne, qui vivait dans lq ville 
de Kozloff sous la surveillance de la police, ayant fui & I’é:ranger, la 
régenee de St. Pétersbourg a décidé, le 23 mars dernier, conformément 
aux lois, d’instituer une tutelle pour la gestion de tous les biens du dit prince 
situés dans le gouvernement de Tamboff; elle a décidé aussi qu'elle 
ferait part de cette résolution aux autres régences, pour le cas ou des 
biens appartenant au prince Galitsyne se trouveraient dans quelque 
autre gouvernement ; et a cet effet, elle croit devoir publier cette réso- 
lution dans les journaux d’Udessa et de Wilno et dans les feuilles 
allemandes de St.-Pétersbourg et de Riga. 


Thus, we see a nobleman cannot leave his estate without a 
passport, unless he wish to expose his property to the chance 
of sequestration: to the paternal ‘futedle” of his father, the 
emperor. In minor matters Russia is equally stationary: 
She adheres to protective duties, though her finances are in the 
utmost disorder; and though it is a common complaint that the 
Russians, as a class, know very little of their own country or 
the constitution of Russian society, the press is forbidden to 
enlighten them. There is as little liberty of discussion as there 
is of conscience among the subjects of the Czar, and hence alone 
is it possible that the gigantic evils we have pointed out should 
continue indestructible. In fact, no man dares to bring the 
evils of the present system before authority. A few weeks 
since, several of the leading nobility of the district of Viadimir 
petitioned the Emperor upon the enormous. abuses of the 
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present system of legal administration, and prayed for eight 
distinct measures of reform: viz.—the separation of the ad- 
ministration of law and police, the just execution of the laws, 
public tribunals, juries in criminal cases, legal equality, the 
responsibility of officials, and a re-organization of the police 
subject to the law. The petition was signed by several 
nobles, and first by Marshal Bogdanoff. In the course of a 
few days the following reply to the petitioners was sent through 
the ministry of the interior :— 

S. M. l’empereur a daigné recevoir et lire avec un souverain déplaisir 
la supplique de la noblesse du gouvernement de Vladimir, dans laquelle 
elle exprime le voeu qu'il soit opéré des changements radicaux dans 
diverses parties du gouvernement. Pleine d’inconvenantes calomnies 
sur le syst2me aujourd’hui en vigueur et de reproches sans fondement, 
cette supplique exprime des prétentions qu dépassent les priviléges légaux 
de la noblesse. Aucune loi n’autorise la noblesse & se préoceuper des 
affaires d’ Etat et encore moins de les régler. Une telle ingérance de la 
part de la noblesse d’une province soumettrait 4 son jugement les intéréts 
non-seulement des autres corporations nobles de la Russie, mais encore 
ceux de toutes les autres classes. La supplique de la noblesse de Vladi- 
mir contient des prétentions opposées & |'ordre existant, qui ne peuvent 
étre tolérées. Les nobles qui ont soucrite auraient dfi en étre empéchés : 
ce soin incombait évidemment & I’ex-maréchal de la noblesse Bogdanoff, 
qui, au lieu de le remplir, a signé le premier la supplique. 

En conséquence, 8. M. l'empereur a daigné ordonner qu'une répri- 
mande trés-sévére soit adressée a l’ex-maréchal de la noblesse Bogdanoff, 
et que tous ceux qui ont signé la susdite supplique soient admonestés 
avec vigueur, 

Such is the condition of Russia. An administration corrupt 
to the very core; acruelly intolerant state religion; a barbarous 
criminal code; an inquisitorial surveillance over the words and 
actions of all orders of society; the prohibition of free discussion, 
and an antiquated and illiberal finance system: such are the 
component parts of that imposing civilisation which has so long 
been the bugbear of Europe. As it stands, it is beyond any 
example that can be found in the civilized Europe of to-day. 
It is an unrivalled system of treachery, fraud, falsehood, 
hypocrisy, and persecution. Let us now turn to a very 
different spectacle: to the progress of a nation whose decay, 
corruption, and tyranny have been the theme of political discus- 
sion wherever the greatness, the vigour, and the Christianity of 
the Russian empire have found champions and panegyrists, 
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' The parallel to the massacre of the Strelitz guards is, of 
course, the destruction of the Janissaries. What, then, has 
been accomplished by Turkey in the way of reform since the 
year 1825? In the first place, a general reform has taken place 
in her legal tribunals; mixed judicatures of Turks and Chris- 
tians have been established, and a commission is now engaged 
upon the preparation of a new criminal code. Under the pre- 
sent Sultan no man has suffered death for a political offence; 
torture and confiscation are abolished; the power, formerly 
exercised by governors of provinces, to put prisoners to death 
without trial, has been concurrently annulled; schools, military, 
medicinal, and civil, have been plentifully established; all 
Turkish ministers now speak French and English, whereas 
formerly it was a capital offence to speak any but the native 
language; Christians have been freely admitted to the service 
of the state, though they have recently been relieved from 
compulsory service; and even, according to the avowed dis- 
believers in ‘Turkish vitality, the corruption which once disgraced 
her administration is rapidly disappearing. How can we shut 
our eyes to the inevitable inferences which these facts suggest ? 
How can we be so unjust as to deny to Turkey the possession 
of those recuperative energies with which we freely accredit the 
most worm-eaten governments of Europe? We see that in 
Turkey government is the civilizing agency, which is a certain 
sign of vigour. A vicious government is never long tolerated 
by a healthy people ; nor, on the other hand, would a civilizing 
government succeed with an effete one. In many other countries 
of Europe, we see a tyrannical and corrupt government seated 
on the shoulders of a debased yet discontented people. We 
see the knout in Russia; we see the inquisitiowin Spain; we 
see a Cayenne in France. In Turkey alone do we see those 
evidences of social amelioration, and that honest disposition to 
advance, the want of which elsewhere we deplore; yet to 
Turkey alone are we to refuse that confidence and support 
which we award to other powers who have made.no efforts to 
deserve it? By confidence and support we mean not only that 
active and substantial assistance which England already has 
generously contributed to the Ottoman state. We mean that 
genera) recognition of a kingdom’s sfatus in the European 
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commonwealth, which shows that we believe in its stability and 
nationality, and are not contemplating the moment at which it: 
shall be absorbed or annihilated. Turkey then, unless we 
allow a blind and bigoted prejudice to supersede in our minds 
the operation of reason, and the force of evidence, is fully as 
deserving of credit, and has quite as firma grasp upon the 
fature, as Naples, Austria, or Spain. If the good intentions of 
government go for any thing, she is more worthy of approval 
than Russia. If authority to enforce those intentions be re- 
quired, the Sultan has as much of it as the Czar, It would 
not, we think, be difficult to prove that he had a great deal 
more, ‘But bearing in mind that the Czar cannot emancipate 
the serfs, nor purify the administration of justice for want of 
power over his officials, we cannot very readily: believe that 
Abdul Medjid is weaker than Constantine. 

Such being the conditions respectively of Russia and Turkey 
with regard to all social and political progress, we may well 
admire the presumption of Prince Gortschakoff in calling upon 
Turkey to reform, There is a moral incongruity in the spec- 
tacle of Russia among the prophets, which excites by turns our 
laughter and our indignation. But leaving fa vérité sur la 
dtussie to the hands of Prince Dolgoroukow, we may employ 
ourselves usefully in pointing out once more to our readers what 
is really Ja vérilé sur la Turquie. Instead of calling on the 
Porte for more concessions, Europe ought to be made aware, 
that the chief obstacle to the development of Turkish resources 
is to be found in the results of those concessions. In her anxiety 
to give satisfaction to her different allies; in her generous 
solicitude to give substantial proof of her attachment to the 
cause of progyss ; Turkey has gone too far. She has conceded 
privileges which the recipients have turned into abuses. She 
has protected the Christian till she has virtually set him above 
the law. Equality has been stretched into impunity; and 
exemption from Turkish jurisdiction has left him practically 
irresponsible. Such is the result of that system of intervention 
which we have repeatedly exposed in this Review. Who is pri- 
marily to blame for it, we cannot now determine. But England, 
though participating in the blame which attaches to the system, 
is, we are bound to think, free from guilt in the purposes for 
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which she has used it. We honestly believe that England has: 
never once swerved from that single-minded and unselfish policy, 
which ought to mark the relations between a great monarchy 
and a distressed but honourable ally. We have the greatest 
confidence that Sir Henry Bulwer will do all that lies in his 
power to thwart the machinations of Prince Gortschakoff, and 
give scope to the good intentions of the Sultan. But in place 
of those elder abuses, against which all the Christian powers were 
at one time justified in protesting, another gigantic one has 
arisen, for which they themselves are mainly answerable. And 
this it is which will tax all the vigour and diplomacy of Great 
Britain to obtain its permanent removal. We speak of what 
are called the “‘capitulations,” so ably exposed by Mr. Nassau 
Senior in his recent work* upon the Turkish empire ; though 
even he had not penetrated the full iniquity of the system. 
These ‘‘capitulations,” so called because they are supposed to be. 
extorted concessions, provide for the subjection of Christian 
residents in Turkey to the authority of the consuls of their 
respective nations, and exempt them from the operation of 
Turkish law. The best illustration of their working which we 
can offer to our readers, is the situation of the English clergy 
before the time of Henry the Second. Prior to the constitu- 
tions of Clarendon, ecclesiastics were exempt from secular 
jurisdiction, ‘* The ecclesiastics in that age,” says Hume, “had 
renounced all immediate subordination to the magistrate . . . 
and as the clergy had extremely multiplied in England, and 
many of them were consequently of very low characters, crimes 
of the deepest dye, murders, robberies, adulteries, were daily 
committed with impunity by the ecclesiastics. It had been 
found, for instance, on inquiry, that no less than a hundred 
murders had, since the king’s accession, been perpetrated by 
men of that profession, who had never been called to account 
for these offences; and holy orders were become a full pro- 
tection for all enormities.” In a particular instance the king 
demanded that a clergyman should be given up. ‘* Becket 
insisted on the privileges of the church ; confined the criminal 
in the bishop’s prison, lest he should be seized by the king’s 
officers, and maintained that no greater punishment could be 


* Reviewed in New Quarterly, July, 1859. 
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inflicted on him than degradation.” Now let us listen to ay 


speaker called T. K. in Mr. Senior’s book. ‘‘ The capitulations 
withdraw from the Turkish law a set of Ionians, Maltese, 
Algerines, and Croats, the refuse of their own semi-barbarous 
countries, who cheat, rob, and murder with impunity, under the 
zegis of consular protection. Of course,” adds the same speaker, 
‘the Turks try to keep out these privileged intruders ; any one 
who sells land to a foreigner is repudiated by his neighbours for 
bringing among them a litigious tyrant above their laws, and 


- indifferent to their opinions. But, if the capitulations were 


destroyed, &c., both the government and the people would endea- 
vour to attract strangers.” The introduction of foreign capital 
and improved modes of agriculture is, we need not say, one of 
the first essentials to Turkish prosperity. Yet to this indis- 
pensable condition of progress the capitulations are an insuper- 
able bar. These ‘‘capitulations” were first granted to the 
French by the Sultan Solyman as a special favour and privilege. 
He voluntarily abandoned certain practices which he had full 
power to maintain. The old Turkish system, according to 
which any Christian resident was held answerable for the offence 
of a co-religionist, should the real criminal have escaped, was 
abrogated during his reign; and the consuls of foreign powers 
were released from the liability for debts contracted by their 
countrymen, to which they had previously been subject. In 
return for these boons, spontaneously conferred by the ancestor, 
we are extorting mischievous and insulting concessions from the 
descendant, and have converted the very generosity of the one 
prince into a means of enfeebling and humiliating the other. 
The full extent to which these capitulations are traded upon by 
the lowest class of foreign residents, is little understood in this 
country. The Russian and Hellenic embassies have turned 
them into a regular source of revenue, and even, it is said, 
maintain their consuls from the proceeds. Not contented with 
the power of placing their own countrymen beyond the reach of 
Turkish ‘law : not contented with the exercise of this impolitic 
privilege in favour of legitimate aliens—they systematically invite 
the Christian subjects of the Porte to denaturalize themselves, 
and offer them all the advantages of a foreign protectorate in 
return for a given sum of money. No secret is made of this 
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disgraceful traffic ; and a licence to rob, thieve, or murder under 
the protection of the Russian or Greek flag, is openly bought 
and sold at their respective embassies. The only practice 
which bears the shadow of an analogy to this, and that longo 
intervallo, was our practice of issuing licences to Chinese 
coasting vessels to carry the English flag, and so to make them- 
selves independent of their native tribunals. The miserable 
results of this system were seen in the celebrated case of the 
‘“‘loreha.” But we did not sell this privilege, and in many 
cases it was perhaps a useful and necessary practice. But the 
system we have described in Turkey is one of unmixed evil, A 
more direct premium upon every description of lawlessness can- 
not easily be imagined. A plan more admirably devised for 
the dissolution of Turkish authority, could not possibly be con- 
ceived. We are averse to the continuance of the capitulations 
in any shape; but until this particular abuse, this gross and 
iniquitous perversion of their original purpose be abolished, it is 
useless to waste our indignation upon the inability of the Turkish 
government to protect life and property, and develop the re- 
sources of the country. It is astonishing that Turkey should 
have done what she has done in the face of such powerful 
obstructions, But the activity discernible in every branch of 
her administration, the improvement of her finances, the grow- 
ing purity of her officials, and the general increase of 
intelligence and prosperity throughout the whole empire, 
only shew what vast capabilities of improvement she really 
possesses, and how much we should be entitled to expect if 
the manacles were struck from her limbs. Our own 
advice to Turkey, therefore, is, to lend all her energies to the 
accomplishment of her own emancipation. Let the repeal of the 
capitulations be one of her first objects, and let her send his 
passport to the first ambassador who ventures upon active inter- 
ference. The Sultan may rely upon the support of England in 
the prosecution of this undertaking, and Sir Henry Bulwer 
would immortalize himself by connecting his name with this 
policy, and becoming the godfather of Turkish independence. 
What is it that Prince Gortschakoff wishes Turkey to do? 
To make herself more like Russia? To imitate the tolerance, 
‘the humanity, and the integrity of the Russian administration? 
VOL. II. x 
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But, whatever he may wish, it was obviously quite impossible 
that the British government could support the three propositions 
which, under his inspirations, the French ambassador at St. 
Petersburgh drew up. These declared first, that the situation 
of the Christians was intolerable; secondly, that an inquiry 
must be instituted by the five powers into their alleged grievances 
throughout theSultan’s dominions; thirdly, that the non-fulfilment 
of the Hatti-humayoun necessitated a fresh organization of the 
Christian provinces of Turkey. ‘These propositions, subse- 
quently repudiated by M. Thouvenel as well as Lord John 
Russell, are, in the first instance, not true, and, in the second 
and third, are direct violations of the treaty of Paris. We have 
already stated that, from all that we have heard, there is no 
reason to suppose that the Christians are in any way maltreated. 
Lord John Russell declared as much in his speech, and we are 
confident that the complaint is a pure invention of Prince 
Gortschakoff’s. As to “inquiries,” ‘‘new organizations,” &c., 
it is necessary to consult the last treaty before giving any 
opinion upon those points; and what are the words of that 
treaty ? 

Art. 7. Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, his Majesty 
the Emperor of the French, his Majesty the King of Prussia, his Majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russias, and his Majesty the King of Sardinia, 
declare the Sublime Porte admitted to participate in the advantages of 
the public law and system (concert) of Europe, Their Majesties engage, 
each on his part, to respect the independence and the territorial integrity 
of the Ottoman empire, guarantee in common the strict observance of 
that engagement, and will in consequence consider any act tending to its 
violation as a question of general interest. 

Art. 8. If there should arise between the Sublime Porte and one or 
more of the other signing powers any misunderstanding which might 
endanger the maintenance of their relations, the Sublime Porte and each 
of such powers, before having recourse to the use of force, shall afford 


the other contracting parties the opportunity of preventing such an 
extremity by means of their mediation. 


The ninth article records that “the communication of the 
Hatti-humayoun is the spontaneous act of the Sultan, and 
specially declares that the contracting powers acknowledge the 
importance of that communication; and that in no case it gives 
to the powers the right to interfere, collectively or respectively, 
in the relations between the Sultan and his subjects, or in the 
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internal administration of his territory.” Collectively or respec- 
tively. Consequently the proposal of Russia to institute an 
inquiry through the medium of the Five Powers, as well as her 
hints about the re-organization of the Christian provinces, are 
both in unqualified opposition to the treaty by which she con- 
sented to bind herself. The Sultan may have a perfect right to 
interfere with the treatment of Mussulmen by Russia, but 
Russia has expressly renounced all right of interference with the 
treatment of Christians by Turkey. It was seen to be for the 
general interests of Europe that she should be compelled to do 
so. ‘The mischiefs likely to arise from leaving her in a position 
in which, at any time, she might reassume the part of pro- 
tectress of the Christians, were seen to be far greater than any 
wrongs to which the Christians could be exposed for want of 
her protection. She was, therefore, bound down by those pro- 
visions which she is now so anxious to violate; but if England 
and France do not wish to stand convicted of either utter 
selfishness or the most impotent instability of purpose, they will 
steadily insist on the observance of these conditions, and sternly 
refuse to see the results of so much bloodshed and expenditure 
tossed to the winds by Russia. 

An inquiry into the condition of the Christians, conducted by 
the Sultan’s own officers, would be wholly unobjectionable, and 
such an inquiry is now being vigorously prosecuted; but it must 
be so conducted as to rouse no suspicions in the Mussulmen that 
it is the suggestion of foreign powers, If the Hatti-humayoun 
has not been rigidly carried out, an hypothesis we neither affirm 
nor deny, it is these suspicions which have prevented it, 
Nothing can persuade the Turk that he is not best pleasing his 
Sultan by setting at defiance those laws which the foreigner has 
introduced; while the Christians, on the other hand, are similarly 
taught to distrust the exertions of government in their behalf, 
Till this miserable state of feeling is eradicated, Turkish reforms 
can only advance slowly, though, we doubt not, surely. The 
Mussulman believes that the Sultan is acting on compulsion, and 
that, consequently, disobedience is a duty ; the Christian equally 
believes that he is indebted to foreigners for his rights, and 
naturally supposes that those righ‘ s are conceded with reluctance. 
Thus the Turk is jealous of the (hristian, and the Christian is 
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doubtful of the Turk, rendering all harmonious co-operation 
between the two races a matter of extreme difficulty. But if the 
full and perfect independence of the Sultan’s government were 
visibly established in the eyes of all his subjects, the Chris- 
tian would then comprehend that his policy was truly enlightened, 
and the Turk that it was truly spontaneous. Nothing is 
wanting but this conviction to the cause of Turkish progress ; 
with it the whole empire would advance, with rapid steps, along 
the path of improvement; and, in the course of a very few years, 
would be in a position to silence all such objections as those now 
urged by Russia. Many of the features in Turkish society 
which are supposed, by some people, to prognosticate Turkish 
decay, are in reality either transitory, or very much exaggerated 
by report. For instance, the diminution of the Mahometat 
population, which has been taken as evidence of exhaustion, is 
really attributable to the plague which devastated Turkey five- 
and-twenty yeats ago. Mahmoud’s sanatory refornis have pre- 
vented its recurrence, and the population is now recovering 
itself; though less numerous, pethaps, than in 1820, it is more 
numerous than it was in 1850. Polygamy, again, which is sup- 
posed to be gradually undermining the powers of the Turkish 
race, is practised to a very much smaller extent than is com- 
monly believed in England. ‘To the middle elasses it is almost 
totally unknown, and where it exists it is considered to be a 
sign of profligacy. It is doubtful if polygamy is not gradually 
dying out in Turkey, under the influence of new feelings and 
modes of thought, as surely as intemperance has declined among 
the respectable classes of this eountty during the last half 
century. Another great point in favour of Turkey is, that her 
trade is on the increase, and that there is every reason to expect 
4 large increase of her customs duties. These duties are levied 
ad valorem, on a stale of prices fixed some years ago, and 
which are in process of revision; it is anticipated that this 
revision will greatly augment the revenue receivable from that 
source, as the average prices of many articles on which the 
duties are levied have increased from fifty to a hundred per 
cent.; while, with the banishmetit of fraud from her ¢ivil service, 
we may expect a cotresponding improvement in the amount of 
receipts paid imto the treasury. It is said that, for a par- 
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ticular branch of the revenue titider the mahagethént-of govern- 
ment, and yielding only twenty millions of piastres, an 
Armenian farmer-general once offered forty millions; atid even 
that offer, we may be stire, allowed @ considerable margin for 
himself. Now that government is getting the betiefit of this 
difference, by reforming her official system, great results niay be 
expected; and we only trust that the other European powers 
will not allow any short-sighted views of: their own individual 
interests to blind them to these obvious indications, that the sick 
man is past the crisis of his disorder, and is steadily recovering 
his strength. As to the government of Turkey, we have full 
faith that they will persevere in the honourable course they are 
pursuing. Their fortitude and perseverance will have its merited 
reward. They serve a sovereign ever foremost in the career of 
honest exertion for his people’s good. They have a country 
unrivalled in resource; and, if they only maintain its position with 
vigour and perseverance, they will effect the restoration of 
general tranquillity upon terms consistent with their sovereign’s 
dignity, and with the security and interest of Europe. 

We are heartily glad to see that our French contemporaries 
are already warning their readers against the pertinacious misre- 
presentations of Le Nord. The Constitutionel has had some 
highly laudatory articles upon the Turkish minister who is at 
the head of the Reform Commission, and has signalized himself 
by the dismissal of more than one corrupt functionary. The 
Courrier du Dimanche warns France against the Russian 
alliance ; and we hail all these circumstances as so many indi- 
cations that France is returning into that disposition towards 
Turkey which actuated her in 1854. We should esteem it a 
grievous misfortune if France and Russia, or Russia and Eng- 
land, should imperil the good understanding which at present 
exists among them. But we are convinced that nothing would 
ultimately repay this country for deserting the engagements she 
has entered into with her old ally. To adhere to these faithfully 
and liberally, she must dare, if need be, the displeasure of other 
powers, and encourage those who may happen to agree with her 
in maintaining a similar attitude. We believe, furthermore, that 
the highest interests of this country are involved in maintaining 
our relations with Russia on a cordial footing. We are sincere 
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friends of a Russian alliance; but we are still firmer friends of 
loyalty and steadfastness. England has traditional sympathies 
and reminiscences that attract her towards the court of St. Peters- 
burgh. She would fain be permitted to be a friend ; but she is 
not afraidto be anenemy. And certain we are that she will not 
weigh any temporary inconvenience, or even danger, against the 
eternal interests of truth and justice, and the broad principles 
of international right. 
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NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 


<> 


Tue Autumn quarter is seldom very fertile in great literary 
works. This year the bad weather seems to have affected pub- 
lishers as well as crops; for we have not even one of those stray 
volumes which can claim the title of a first-rate production usher- 
ed into the world out of season, while the novels have been 
singularly insignificant. Mr. Wilkie Collins has given us one— 
the only fictionist of note who ventures forth; and the little work 
from “ Ilay-time to Hopping,” although hardly congenial to this 
season, is so much above the average, as to form one bright spot 
in these dull months of literature and light. On the other hand, 
travellers have been active. We scarcely know why books of 
travel should be specially common in the travelling season, when 
one would think that their authors would be otherwise employed ; 
yet so itis) Mr. Atkinson’s book on Siberia is one of the most 
important publications on any Asiatic district which has yet ap- 
peared, and by much the most important on Siberia. Then we 
have several Indian volumes of some pretence, such as Captain 
Langley’s on Scinde; the hunting scenes in the Himalaya, and 
Captain Ilamilton’s sporting reminiscences, as germane to the 
season as is travelling itself. The Alps, as usual, have given oc- 
casion to several volumes, and the Highlands to one or two. 

We have had some interesting memoirs: Mr. Montgomery has 
given us a life of Thomas Moore, interesting enough, but a simple 
compilation, and but of small literary value. The memoirs of 
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Thomas Hood are of more importance ; they add much to our 
store of anecdote, are fully authentic, and supply a gap in our 
biographical literature. The memoirs of the late Henry Drum- 
mond are a curiosity in their way. We have had a promise of a 
memoir of another eccentricity, Albert Smith, in the preface to a 
posthumous series of papers edited by his brother. 

Of historical works, one has appeared of importance—Mr., 
Dodd’s laborious book on the Scottish covenanters. Mr. Burke 
has given us a semi-historical volume in his “ Vicissitudes of 
Families :” on the antiquity of the human race we have had more 
than one interesting volume. The peculiarities of the time have 
brought out several volumes on subjects belonging to, or trenching 
on the supernatural, spirit-rapping, table-turning, and so forth. 
Few of these have been of sufficient importance to demand or ob- 
tain more than passing notice, and they are only worth alluding 
to, in any way, as a sign of the times, as one or two of them bear 
more respectable names than the subject would seem to warrant. 

Of severer works we have but one to mention, Dr. Bloomfield’s 
conclusion of his critical labours on the New Testament, unless, 
indeed, we are to include in this category one or two publications 
on the colonies; the history of New Zealand ; a work on British 
Columbia, by the surveyor of the colony ; and one or two others. 
These colonial publications are forming a feature in our literature 
by their great importance to individuals, as directing them in 
their choice of a future home. The authors claim a responsibility, 
of which for the most part they were well aware. Perhaps, on 
the whole, these last are the works of the most practical impor- 
tance which have signalized the literature of the quarter. 

There are more than the usual proportion of books so general 
as to defy classification. They will be found chronicled in the 


following pages. 


GEOGRAPHY AND NATURAL History. 


The Englishman in China. (London : Saunders, Ottley, & Co.) 
—Somehow we can always feel amused in looking at the gro- 
tesque figures of a Chinese jar, or in hearing of the quaint cha- 
racteristics of the Chinese race. They are all alike, and we have 
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scen or heard them a thousand times before, and yet we are quite 
willing to see and hear them again. There is not much in the 
adventures of our Englishman, yet they are not without 
entertainment. Ile gives us the details of Hong-Kong life, 
his colloquies with the natives, and the droll incongruities of 
everyday life with considerable spirit ; and there is more than 
one passage full of comic humour and illustration. Unfortunately, 
he occasionally betakes himself to essays on the Chinese politics, 
and metaphysics on the Chinese organization, in which he becomes 
as dull as his predecessors. On any of the serious phases of orien- 
tal life, to be long, and at the same time entertaining, is given 
to few; our author, assuredly, is not one of these, 


The Glaciers of the Alps ; by Professor Tyndall, F.R.S. (Lon- 
don: Murray.)—It requires a professor and an F.R.S. to reconcile 
us to a new book of between four and five hundred octavo pages 
on the glaciers of the Alps. Our professor is tolerably well ac- 
quainted with these glaciers—he has visited them repeatedly— 
and each time with an object. In realizing these objects he 
very nearly lost his life; and the scientific world ought to be 
grateful to a man who risked much personal injury, and suffered 
some, for the purpose of ascertaining the boiling point of water on 
the summit of a mountain. While on this subject of Alpine travel- 
ling generally, we may be permitted to doubt if the end is worth 
the peril. The loss of some valuable lives is still fresh in the 
public mind, and the sad lesson we trust will not be thrown away 
upon those who, without the slightest preparation for, or personal 
knowledge and experience of the difficulties of Alpine travelling, 
think it the right thing to do, when they go to Switzerland or the 
Tyrol. Much of this Alpine furor is artificial. Smith goes be- 
cause Brown has been, not because he has any feeling for Alpine 
scenery, or is in any condition to enjoy it when he reaches the 
top of his temporary ambition, but because he thinks it the proper 
thing to do, and a fine thing to brag about when he comes home. 
In nine cases out of ten, the whole affair is a piece of cockney bra- 
vado, undertaken with insufficient means, (because your cockney 
always schemes to be cheap as well as magnificent, and so con- 
tents himself with two guides where four are requisite,) and which 
your genuine Alpine clamberer—your man of high courage, 
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fine feeling, firm muscle, and good wind,—should do his best to 
discountenance, or we shall have some frightful accidents, which 
will discredit the guides, and interfere seriously with all sense of 
security, and all reliance upon their experience in moments of 
difficulty or of danger. 


The Eagle’s Nest in the Valley of the Sixt—a Summer Home 
among the Alps; by Alfred Wells, (London: Longman.)—This 
is another book upon Alpine scenery and Alpine clambering. 
Mr. Wells, who is an enthusiast above the level of the Alpine 
club, of which he is a distinguished member, here claims, to some 
extent, the merits of a discoverer. The valley of the Sixt has 
been but little explored hitherto, and less celebrated. It is, there- 
fore, virgin ground to the Alpine tourist. Yet even Mr. Wells is fain 
to betake himself to legends and adventures ; for one Alpine valley 
is so like another, that even a discoverer, finds it difficult to reach 
much originality. With all the merit of the valley of the Sixt, 
our author is more interesting in his account of an ascent of 
Mount Rosa. Both the difficulties and beauties of the ascent, 
until lately, were yet less known than the valley of the Sixt—at 
present they are common property—and even Mr. Wells does 
not even attempt to be original. He has, however, written the 
best account which has yet appeared of the ascent of the moun- 
tain—one, indeed, of the best specimens of Alpine authorship 
extant. The social adventures, in which lies a large part of the 
interest of all mountain ascents, are especially well told; and 
his descriptions are vivid. The book will do much more towards 
adding to the popularity of Mount Rosa, than towards making 
popular the valley of the Sixt. 


Curiosities of Natural History; by Francis T. Buckland, M.A. 
(London: Bentley.)—This is the second series of Mr. Buckland’s 
clever natural history sketches. They are as miscellaneous and as 
amusing as the first. As Lefore, our author regards his subject from 
a social point of view; he travels neither into woods nor wilds, but 
investigates the mode of killing and boiling crabs for the London 
market, and the ravages of aquatic animals on metropolitan 
wharves. If he discusses the whale, it is to show how often the 
animal has been caught in the Thames, and what has been done 
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with it afterwards, Cats, dogs, rats, and sparrows ; in short, every 
conceivable topic of those branches of natural history which enter 
into the daily life of a citizen, form a place in the pleasant gossip 
of our domestic naturalist. It is well to see every side of a 
science—the artificial is Mr. Buckland’s side as regards his own 
science, and he has managed it admirably. 


Antiquarian, Ethnological, and other Researches in New 
Granada, Equador. (Peru and Chile.) By William Bollaert, 
F.S.S. (London: Triibner..—Mr. Bollaert travels with a pur- 
pose, and the tone of his work is in consequence more serious 
than is the wont of modern books of travel. His hobby is the 
architectural remains of the semi-civilized nations inhabiting 
South America at the time of its discovery. In this respect 
Mexico has been more fortunate than her southern sister. Her 
antiquities have been illustrated over and over again, and have 
formed the subject of one of the most bulky and pretentious of 
British publications on the manners and customs of foreign 
nations. Peru has not been so fairly treated : of important illus- 
trated works on her antiquities, there are few or none. ‘The first 
time the subject has been carefully sifted is in the present volume. 
Mr. Bollaert is, like most antiquarians, an enthusiast, and leaves 
no fragment unexamined likely to throw light on the moral con- 
dition of his favourite nations. In consequence, the volume is 
crammed with information, always valuable and interesting in 
matter, but from its very quantity crude and undigested in 
arrangement. The book will be a guide for future writers on 
ethnography. Our author is a diligent collector as well as 
observer, and some of the fruits of his labour are at this moment 
in the British Museum. Not that the book is altogether deficient 
in lighter attractions, and some of its descriptions of scenery and 
common life of the present day are graphic, spirited, and amus- 
ing; but the merit is in its information, and it will form here- 
after a standard work of reference—a rare praise for books of 
travel nowadays. 


Geological Gossip ; or, Stray Chapters on Earth and Ocean ; 
By O. T. Ansted. (London: Routledge.)—Professor Ansted is, 
in his own line, the most indefatigable of our geological writers 
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He neither is, nor pretends to be, much of a discoverer himself. 
But it is his peculiar mission to keep the world at large on a level 
with the position of the science at successive periods. It is not a 
difficult task. The theories of geology, if theories they can be 
called, alter very little ; and in our scientific views upon the ori- 
gin and vicissitudes of the strata, we are very nearly where we 
were a quarter of a century ago. But the enormous amount of 
facts heaped together by travellers from every quarter of the 
globe, greatly alters the detail of the science, and not alone 
have we to add to our knowledge of the formations by the phe- 
nomena thus freshly presented to us; but we are compelled 
to qualify our arrangement of those at home, finding that divi- 
sions which we had considered as important, when viewed 
on the grand scale, become insignificant, aud others which we 
had considered as of little importance, become invested with 
a new value. Almost all the geological inferences respecting 
the inhabitants of the ancient world, have to be seriously 
modified from the course of discovery; as the bones of man, 
for example, turn up in the gravel—as those of the monkey are 
found in lone caverns—and as some new locality of the oolites dis- 
closes mammalian remains in immense profusion. All these facts 
our author takes every three or four years from the geological 
periodicals in which they are buried, aud presents them to the 
world in a popular form—without pretension—in an easy and 
simple style, intelligible and interesting even in the few difficul- 
ties into which he adventures. The present volume takes its 
place amongst the other grammars of geology—somewhat more 
diffused, as may be judged from its title, but essentially similar 


to its pred cessors, 


Stray Notes on Fishing and Natural Listory; by Cornwall 
Simeon. (London & Cambridge: M‘Millan.)—Your true fisherman 
is almost always an enthusiast. There are few subjects of any 
kind, and certainly no subjects of natural history, which have been 
more successfully treated, and in which literature registers fewer 
failures. Mr, Simeon’s little treatise is assuredly not one of the 
latter. One of its most commendable qualities is the negative and 
rare one of an absence of all affectation and attempt at witticism. 
Devoted to nature, and to his favourite amusement, he has given 
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us a series of fresh, healthy descriptions, mingled with some of the 
best practical rules for fishing to be met with in any volume. 
Many of these are new, and of course require the test of expe- 
rience ; but the sober tone and evident care of the author vouch 
sufficiently for the authenticity of his observations. - His principal 
experience is in that reservoir for every kind of piscatorial adven- 
ture—the Scottish highlands. 

Not that our author is simply a fisherman. No one can bea 
devoted admirer of the rod without that love of nature and 
scenery which makes him a naturalist, at least so fur as observa- 
tion goes. Mr. Simeon has added to our stock of anecdotes on 
this head some curious facts, one or two of them so interesting 
and important that we regret their paucity. However, as his 
experiences increase, we trust that we shall hear again from this 
agreeable writer. 


The Story of New Zealand, Past and Present, Savage and 
Civilized; by A. S. Thomson. (London: Murray, 2  vols.)— 
New Zealand, we are sorry to say, is beginning to have a history. 
If there is any country that warrants to the full the old saw of 
the happiness of a nation without a history, it is a rising colony. 
History here is nothing but a narrative of disaster. However, 
the object of Dr. Thomson is not a political one, and nothing in 
his book foreshadows the recent calamities. He wrote it, he 
says, for the best of all possible reasons, because there was no 
other, in any way satisfactory, yet published. He has, therefore, 
carefully gone through and digested the mass of official reports, 
blue books, travels, papers on ethnology and natural history, 
and has given us a fair, able, and generally an interesting sum- 
mary of their results. Ie was for many years a resident in the 
colony, and has had the means of correcting and appreciating 
the mass of natural phenomena with which he has had to deal. 
On many questions, that of race especially, he has entered at 
length, and gone beyond the narrow limits of his island. At 
present, and for some time to come, this will be the standard 
work on New Zealand. 


Facts and Figures relating to British Columbia; by J. 
Despard Pemberton. (Longman.)—Mr. Pemberton is surveyor- 
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general of the colony, and had ample opportunities of collecting 
his facts and figures with accuracy. The title of the book tells 
its contents ; it isa simple digest of all that is worth knowing 
respecting the youngest of the British colonies, more especially 
important to the emigrant, but not without interest to the general 
reader, 


TRAVELS, &c. 


Seven Years’ Residence in the Great Deserts of North America; 
by the Abbé E. Domeneck, (London: Longman).—The value 
of this work arises simply from the experience of its author. 
Ile has seen Indian life in all its phases, and trodden in homely 
style many nooks and recesses of the American continent, which 
travellers are not much in the habit of visiting. But unfre- 
quented places in the North American continent are not very 
interesting, and our author is too matter of fact to deck them 
with charms which they do not possess. Ilis sketches of the 
natives are more amusing—for he has collected some of their 
traditions and legends which are new. The best part of the work 
is the chapter on Indian religion, though the author is too fond 
of pressing the Indian superstitions into biblical service by making 
forced and strained analogies. Ile is a missionary, and published 
a missionary work some years since, and is naturally anxious to find 
confirmations of Bible stories on American soil. But these, from 
the very nature of the circumstances, must necessarily be few, 
and to find them in abundance would be proving too much ; but 
the Abbé has found all that were to be found, and the curious in 
religious analogies will do well to peruse the pages of his work. 


Travels in the Regions of the Upper and Lower Amoor and the 
Russian Acquisitions on the Confines of India and China ; by T. W. 
Atkinson, F.R.G.S. (London: Hurst & Blackett.) —Few 
modern books of travel attracted more attention at their first 
appearance than the former work of Mr Atkinson’s on Western 
Siberia. The author travelled in a region difficult of access, and 
but little explored, under imperial patronage, and enjoyed advan- 
tages no other traveller had ever possessed in that region. Mr. 
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Atkinson possessed, in the highest degree, the qualifications 
necessary for the traveller—a man energetic, genial, active, full of 
observation, and of high descriptive power. The book, moreover, 
was in its getting up more than equally attractive. The present 
volume has all the attraction of its predecessor. It is a 
singularly handsome one. The advantages of the author have 
been equally great, and his style as vigorous and descriptive as 
ever. No doubt, the favour under which the traveller basks, as 
far as the Russian authorities are concerned—while it improves 
his opportunities—renders his assertions somewhat liable to 
suspicion. Ile views the spread of Russian civilization with 
satisfaction, and without alarm either for the inhabitants or for 
other nations. ILis descriptions of the Russian mode of civilizing 
the wilds of Siberia, by means of military colonies, present some 
of the most curious pictures of modern history. It is the old 
Roman system, revived under all the peculiarities of modern 
times. The Cossack is drilled, not merely into military organiza- 
tion, but into the necessary duties of pioneers; and sent into 
district after district, where he builds, first a fort and then a 
town ; and ends by absorbing the primitive habits and feelings 
of the natives into the rigid system of Imperial centralization. 
It is only by such means, certainly, that the countless hordes of 
Central Asia can be formed into a united empire; it is possible 
that it is only by such means that they can be civilized in any 
way. Our author narrates these efforts with evident praise. It 
may be thought by others, that the people had better not be 
civilized at all, than civilized into a despotism, so determined and 
irresistible. Not that Mr. Atkinson cannot blame upon occasion ; 
he exposes the misconduct of the Russian officials on more than 
one subject ; and does it in a way which shows that he is not 
to be blinded by the administrative attentions of which he is the 
object. But he looks upon all these irregularities as excrescences, 
and as in no way interfering with the sound working of the 
great central system. 

Ile describes, with extreme clearness, the progress of Russia 
on the Asiatic shores of the Pacific, of which the Amoor is the 
principal northern outlet. It is here that Russia finds that open 
sea from which she is debarred on her western marine frontier ; 
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and it is here that she evidently intends to form a naval power, 
that must end by giving her a predominant influence over the 
maritime districts of the extreme East. The inevitable contest for 
the command of the Pacific will one day form the leading feature 
of the politics of the world ; and the steps now taken by Russia 
towards success in that contest, has never been so definitely set 
forth as in the present work, written in a friendly spirit, and 
therefore without exaggeration. 

As a simple description of the habits of people little known by 
the rest of the world, and on account of the geological i!lustrations, 
this work ranks high amongst the publications of this class. But 
if we add its political interest and significancy, we can scarcely 
deny it the very first place in modern travels. 


From London to Lucknow; with Memoranda of Mutinies, 
Marches, Flights, Fights, and Conversations. By a Chaplain in 
the East India Service. (London: Nisbet & Co.)—Since Mr. 
Thackeray published his journey from Cornhill to Cairo, these 
alliteration titles have been the fashion with a certain class of 
travellers. We all know what to expect behind them. <An 
incessant straining after the jocose, and an affected levity of 
treating serious subjects, which seldom fail to disgust in the 
long run, The present author is more free than many from these 
failures; but they occur with suflicient frequency, all the less 
tolerable when the writer is a clergyman. The author’s remarks 
before he arrives in India are, as usual, commonplace enough. 
In India he found himself, not in the thick of the mutiny, but 
just outside it, in a position where, without seeing much, he 
heard a great deal. As he jotted down every thing he heard, 
without much trouble to examine its correctness, we have a large 
mass of material, some of it new, and a good deal of it amusing ; 
but there is little certainty as to the authenticity of either the 
one or the other. Asa collection of stray gossip, formed by a 
most attentive listener during one of the strangest periods of 
history, the book is an interesting one, worn as the subject is. The 
author sometimes ventures further, and discusses the deep questions 
of Indian policy, in which he commonly sets forth all the diffi- 
culties, and leaves the reader floundering in the midst without 
any attempt to disengage him. 
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The Corsair and his Conqueror; a Winter in Algiers. By 
Henry 8. Pope. (London: Bentley.)—It is as difficult to make 
Algeria interesting to Englishmen as it is to make it profitable to 
France. To say the truth, it is not very easy to make the country 
interesting even to France herself. Some years ago various attempts 
were made in Paris to get up excursionizing parties to Algeria, 
but they never succeeded. With us, we are prepared to visit 
every part of the world in search of novelty, except Algeria. Yet the 
bold Briton has lion-hunting, deserts, mountains, rivers, wild 
Arabs—all those things which are supposed to excite his adven- 
turous curiosity—and all close at hand, to be cheaply visited and 
without risk. We have not even a decent volume of travels on 
the district. No one that can write will go there. We must take 
such works as the present for want of better. The author's expe- 
riences extend very little beyond the society of the city, of which 
he professes to have much. What he describes is related in the 
worst possible style; but he is a good observer, and leaves us 
with very distinct impressions of the motley town where the two 
civilisations meet together under such curious aspects, and each 
party cloaks with hollow civility his innate hatred and contempt 
of each other. Mr. Pope hates and despises both—the only mark 
of fairness in his volume. 


Patriots and Filibusters; or, Incidents of Political and 
Exploratory Travel; by Lawrence Oliphant. (London: Black- 
wood.)—Mr. Oliphant has had the luck, wherever he has been, of 
lighting upon an interesting moment. Ilis adventures in the 
East and in the Crimea have been perhaps, from the importance 
of the occurrences which he has witnessed yet more than from 
the style of the narrative, the most important of the hundred 
travelling volumes which have issued from the press of late years. 
In the present instance, his opportunities were singularly fortu- 
nate. During the height of the Crimean war, the Duke of 
Newcastle, Mr. Longworth the civil commissioner, and several 
officers and functionaries, undertook a journey into Circassia, 
Our author formed one of the party. Now there is not a spot in 
the world, equally celebrated, about which so little is known with 
any certainty as Circassia. We have all of us connected it from 
our childhood with Oriental romance; and in later years our 
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curiosity has been from time to time awakened by the reports of 
the struggle of her mountaineers against the power of Russia, 
But even upon this latter point we have always been left without 
either authentic information or definite ideas. Mr. Oliphant 
passes over untrodden ground, and his detaiis have the claim of 
especial novelty. Amongst other things, he narrates graphically 
the dismay cast over the entire population by the recent Turkish 
firman abolishing the trade in female slaves. ‘The chief men of 
the country found their source of income suddenly destroyed ; 
business came to a standstill ; and the entire province was thrown 
into confusion. But none lamented the change so deeply as the 
slaves themselves. With them the journey to Constantinople 
was the dream of their lives; and they looked forward to the 
marketable age with yet greater ardour than a European ward 
does to the marriageable. They are now nothing but useless 
property, trafticked away amongst their neighbours for what they 
will fetch, instead of commanding high prices, luxurious treat- 
ment, and a residence in what to them is the capital of the world. 
A Circassian girl, for any thing that her beauty is worth to her, 
might henceforth belong to the ugliest race in existence. 

Another point of Mr. Oliphant’s volume is devoted to General 
Walker and his filibusters, whose peculiarities he details in his 
usual felicitous style. 


Narrative of a Tesidence at the Court of Meer Ali Mourad, with 
Wild Sporte in the Valley of the Indus; by Edward Archer 
Langley. (Ilurst & Blackett.)—Ali Mourad is one of the great 
Scinde princes who came to England some years ago to urge his 
claims, and on returning engaged Captain Langley as his secre- 
tary. Naturally, the author is somewhat of a partisan, and is 
strong in favour of the rights of Scinde princes ; but this does not 
prevent him from letting out, incidentally, their intolerable mis- 
government. ‘Thus, in one place he admits that a Scinde prince 
will sacrifice the productive powers of nine-tenths of his territory 
in order to ensure a good hunting-ground, This might be all 
very well in the days of Nimrod, or even of William Rufus, but 
at present we are but little disposed to listen to claims of abstract 
rights so misused, Captain Langley had, from his position, many 
opportunities of observation, and his book is above the average 
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of Indian travellers. Many traits of social life in the Scindean 
districts are related, which we do not remember to have seen 
elsewhere; and the author’s presence at the official reception of 
the chief, enables him to give some good outlines of Eastern pomp 
in its present condition of mingled display and decay. The hunt- 
ing scenes are less numerous than might be expected from the 
title, and from the residence of the author in the great hunting- 
grounds of India ; but such as we have are graphic and spirited. 


Camp Life; a Passage from the Story of a Contingent; by 
Lascelles Wraxall. (Skeet.)—The corps in which the author 
held a commission, and which nominally comprised a portion of 
the Turkish contingent to the allied forces during the Crimean 
war, enjoyed a brief and not very glorious existence. Its com- 
position was heterogeneous, and a little experience shewed that 
in the way of service it was likely to prove something worse 
than useless. Its ranks were recruited from the various tribes 
inhabiting or wandering in Asia Minor, and who contributed 
their worst specimens to the motley array, from which it was 
speedily found much more plague than profit was likely to be 
derived. Thus it came to pass that the corps, after costing a 
good deal of money, was broken up, leaving Captain Wraxall in 
the character, we suppose, of a sort of “ contingent remainder,” 
to write its story. The volume so produced is full of adventures, 
recounted in the dashing style which military authors affect, and 
which the public seem to like, in spite of its frequent lapses into 
mere flippancy. The incidents related by the author belong 
chiefly to events of personal experience, and altogether present 
pictures more striking than attractive of the shifts and con- 
trivances, the perils and privations, the fun and frolic, of “ camp 
life.” Of actual fighting there is little said; the contingent, in 
fact, being seldom cailed upon to shew its prowess against the 
enemy. With his record of personal adventure, Mr. Wraxall has 
interwoven sundry judgments touching the social and political 
state of Turkey, or the condition and prospects of the “ sick 
man,” that might have been as well omitted, since on these 
subjects he is too ignorant to form the positive and peremp- 
tory opinions which he does not hesitate to pronounce. Among 
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the members of the contingent there were few if any real 
Turks; and while stationed at Kertch he was scarcely in a 
position to obtain much acquaintance with the condition of that 
country. Nor was the visit subsequently paid to Constantinople 
sufficiently prolonged to give him an insight into the internal policy 
or advancing destinies of the Ottoman empire. Apart from these 
dogmatizings, which display a good deal of ignorance and far 
more prejudice, the book contains much that is calculated to 
interest and amuse the reader. 


The Tommiebeg Shootings; or, A Moor in Scotland; by 
Thomas Jeans; With Illustrations by P. Skelton. (Routledge.)— 
The fun extractable from the idea that a genuine cockney, born 
within hearing of Bow Bells, and educated up to manhood in the 
same narrow radius, suddenly embarks in a career of “ sport,”— 

g, g g, salmon-fishing, 
and what not,—has been so “used up” by the contemporary 
generation of “ comic” writers, that we are now entitled to speak 
of the vein as thoroughly exhausted. Of this, if of no other 
department of intellectual or wsthetic endeavour, it may be said 
that “there is nothing new, and there is nothing true, and it 
doesn’t matter.” Mr. Leech, by pen and pencil, has done his best 
and his utmost in this branch of literary enterprise. Ilis best was 
very good ; and his utmost has nearly, if not quite, worn out the 
very idea itself. In the “Tommiebeg Shootings,” the idea is 
wiredrawn until every trace of fun has vanished, and the limits 
of probability and patience are alike overpassed. A joke is a joke, 
according to the proverb, [ut in the interpretation of a profes- 
sionally “ comic” writer, a joke becomes a very serious matter. 
The author before us, for example, fancies that it is a “jest most 
laughable” to describe his cockney hero as buying a sheet anchor 


begins hunting, racing, yachting, grouse-shooting 


and chain cable, to prevent his being carried out to sea, while 
wading rivers on his Scotch moor! This is a rather favourable 
specimen of the jokes of which the whole volume is constructed. 
If this species of jocularity has been “ done” by Mr. Leech, we are 
bound to say that by the present author it has been “done 
to death.” 
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How I Won the Victoria Cross; by T. Henry Kavanagh. 
(Ward and Lock.)\—The daring deed by which Mr. Kavanagh 
sarned the decoration of which we believe he is the only civilian 
possessor, was amply described, and justly admired, when the 
tidings of that memorable incident in the defence of Lucknow 
first arrived in England. Few now need be informed that Mr. 
Kavanagh, at a critical moment, ventured through the lines of the 
besiegers, and after traversing nearly cightcen miles of city and 
country swarming with enemies, arrived safely at the camp of 
Sir Colin Campbell, who was then advancing to the relief of 
Lucknow, and to whom he furnished most important information. 
The venturesome enterprise was justified by the importance of 
the object to be achieved, and was carried out with a courage and 
skill beyond ali praise. The gallant performer well earned the 
distinction conferred, as its legend recites—“ for valour.” The 
story of this feat is retold in the present volume, amplified by 
an account of events that occurred before and after, extending to 
the final reconquest of Oude, so far as they fell within the writer’s 
observation. Mr. Kavanagh is not a practised author. His style 
is abrupt, and he does not know how to make the best use of his 
materials. His book is nevertheless interesting, if only for its 
subject, and as relating at first hand many details hitherto 
unrecorded of a siege and defence which furnished one more proof 
of the indomitable courage of Englishmen, and which will be 
always mentioned among the most glorious and memorable events 
of our history. 


NoveELs. 


The Ironsides; a Tule of the English Commonwealth. 
(London: Saunders & Ottley.)—Oliver Cromwell and King 
Charles are the staple property of the novelist. Strangely 
enough, the novelists have treated them both more fairly than 
the historian. Very often the fictionest writes history, while the 
historian writes fiction. Even at the present time, the great 
struggle of the seventeenth century is made the vehicle for poli- 
tical wrangling by the writers of British annals; while the nove- 
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list has looked simply after the effective and the picturesque, 
and finding them alike among Roundheads and Cavaliers, have 
behaved to both with a laudable impartiality. The author of the 
present tale is of the thoroughly impartial school ; he picks out 
the most telling traits from both parties, and marshals them, it 
must be admitted, with considerable ability. The energy of 
Cromwell, the pathos of the position of the king, are well dealt 
with, and present some new points which, on so hackneyed a 
theme, is no mean praise. 


The Queen’s Pardon; by Mary Eyre. (London: James 
Blackwood.)—Colonial life is a rich mine of fiction ; and, of its 
varied phases, convict life is the easiest to manage. It is, in truth, 
too easy, and, often as it has been attempted, not a single first- 
class novel has yet been founded upon it. The present tale 
depicts a man of honour and ability unjustly transported for life, 
and gives us in full detail the family torments he has to endure 
from those nearest to him, who persist in doing their duty in 
attending him—but likewise persist in believing him guilty. 
Innocence under the ban of the law is always a dismal subject, 
and in this domestic form its trials are doubly disagreeable. Of 
course all is set right by the “ Queen’s pardon,” given on the proof 
that the ill-fated exile is innocent. The authoress has thrown 
some talent into her tale, but her notions are as dreary as her 
compositions ; she fancies every thing wrong in the world—a fancy 
which would utterly ruin a far better story. 


Only a Woman; by Captain Lascelles Wraxall. (London : 
Ilurst & Blackett.)—Captain Wraxall is a clever man, a shrewd 
observer, and an active soldier, and has had so many of the cha- 
racteristics of a successful romance writer, that it is a pity he does 
not throw enough art into his composition to save it from being 
spoiled by its incongruities. He writes separate scenes with 
spirit and effect, but gives himself little trouble to reflect on 
the make-up which they will present as a whole. Like all scene- 
writers, he has a tendency to the black side of human nature— 
and so, without knowing it, he makes rascality predominant both in 
heroes and heroines, until we utterly lose all sympathy with them, 
and wonder what moral we are intended to learn from such a 
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story. With the moral, no doubt, we can dispense, but we can- 
not tolerate a picture all shadow. Let Captain Wraxall look a 
little more to the keeping of his stories, and a little less to the 
effect of isolated passages, and he may become a successful novel- 
writer of the passionate and gloomy school. 


The Woman in White; by Wilkie Collins. (Sampson Low.) 
—Mr. Collins’s talent as a story-teller is not to be doubted nor 
denied. Ilis present tale, which has already appeared in the 
pages of Mr. Dickens’s serial, Ali the Year Round, has achieved 
a well-deserved popularity during its progress through successive 
numbers of the periodical, and, in its present collected and 
completed form, will be welcome to a large class of readers, who 
upon principle eschew taking their mental stimulants in drams. 
As a novel, we may say briefly, that the tale is very exciting, 
very improbable, and in some parts very unpleasant. This last 
quality, however, is no disparagement to its popularity. The 
novel-reading public do not agree with Sir Peter Laurie in his 
dictum upon attempted suicide, that “we must not have our 
feelings harrowed.” On the contrary, they seem to enjoy nothing 
somuch as narratives which succeed in “ making their flesh creep.” 
Some writers lay themselves out for this sort of effect, by all man- 
ner of melo-dramatic contrivances and unnatural horrors, Mr. 
Collins sets to work in a more legitimate and artistic style, and 
accomplishes the result quite as effectually in the end. 


From Hay-Time to Hopping. (London: Chapman & Hall.) 
—The author of this little book is already favourably known to 
the public by “Our Farm of Four Acres.” The present is a 
simple tale, redolent of country skies and green fields, and written 
with all the simplicity and grace we expected from this accom- 
plished pen. Amidst the stilted and affected books of fiction of 
the day, the ease and nature of this little tale deserve especial 
commendation. Although there is a touch of the tragic running 
through the plot, the details and scenes are full of sunshine, and 
a very charming tale, which we hope is only the first of a series, 
is presented to the public. 
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Herbert Chauncy ; a Man more Sinned against, than Sinning; 
by Sir Arthur Hallam Elton, Bart. (Smith & Elder.)—The 
political novel of the old-fashioned type is now a thing of the 
past. Our writers of fiction no longer indite political pasquinades, 
or enforce political theories, in the guise of a three-volumed 
romance. We do not now find cause to apprehend that, in taking 
up the last “ novel of the season,” we shall be entrapped into read- 
ing over again the debates of the past session, or the blue books that 
have most recently issued from the office of the parliamentary 
printer. Nor are we, on the other hand, stimulated by a present- 
ment of the ministerial measures—the party struggles—the sub- 
terranean intrigues—and even the personal characters of contem- 
porary statesmen on either side, depicted under a thin veil of dis- 
guise, and with a piquant seasoning of satire or eulogy, according to 
the circumstances of the case, or the party interests which the writer 
happens to participate. All these things have passed away with 
Mr. Disraeli’s Coningsby and Tancred, and with Sir B. Lytton’s 
Godolphin, Both those great masters of the art are now too 
much occupied in more serious matters to write ; and the public 
will not tolerate the productions in this line of second-rate, or merely 
imitative genius. Sir Arthur [Hallam Elton has written a novel 
which, in a considerable degree, deserves the epithet of “ political,” 
but in which he presents a totally different phase of political life, 
In “Tlerbert Chauncy” the author has depicted the trials, 
the struggles, and the calamities that beset the career of an “ in- 
dependent ” member of parliament. Of course the picture is 
exaggerated. Painters must crowd into their limited canvass, as 
dramatists compress by a sort of hydraulic pressure into the com- 
pass of five acts, events and changes which naturally occupy a 
wide space, and require a long time for their development. 
In like manner, the novelist, even in these unclassical days, is 
compelled to make some sacrifice to the “unities.” In real 
life, even under the heaviest incubus of party exigency, we know 
that the inconsiderate speech or inconvenient vote of a young 
member, could not possibly have been followed by the conse- 
quences on either side which are represented to have befallen 
Herbert Chauncy. Lis outbreak (of “independence ” would 
have been overlooked as the mere escapade of parliamentary 
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youth. le would never have been visited for that single 
lapsus with the execratiou of his own party, or considered, upon 
such slight testimony, worth the blandishments of the ministerial 
“whipper-in”—not to add the expenditure of so much valuable 
ministerial patronage. With both these misfortunes “ Herbert 
Chauncy” is overwhelmed. He is “cut” by his political friends, 
and loses all chance of re-election, simply because a single speech 
and vote are misinterpreted by one party into a formal breach of 
connection, and accepted by the other as a sign of adherence, 
which they recompense by divers unsought favours, under the 
expectation of receiving in return an ample measure of practical 
gratitude. But “Herbert Chauncy” suffers from the stress of law 
as well as of politics. Under a cousin’s will he inherits a fine 
estate, which a lawsuit at the critical moment transfers to another 
claimant. Of late years, all novelists have thought it necessary 
to dabble in lav—and novelist’s law is a thing of wonder. Their 
rules of evidence, their summings up, the verdicts of their juries, 
and the decisions of their Courts of Equity, lie altogether outside 
the experiences of Westminster Hall. Under the precepts of 
what statute, or the shelter of what precedent, for example, could 
a will bequeathing real property be voided, merely because the 
testator had subsequently married? Yet upon this legal fallacy 
the principal incident in “ Herbert Chauncy’s ” career is made to 
depend. We notice these executional blots because Sir A. H. Elton 
has really written a good novel, displaying no inconsiderable ex- 
perience, and deserving to rank far above the average level. With 
a little more care in avoiding blunders, and a very little more 
trouble in elaborating details, his future works may challenge a 
place among the best, either as regards general popularity or 
artistic excellence, in the whole series of our contemporary “ lite- 
rature of fiction.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wild Oats and Dead Teaves; by Albert Smith. (London : 
Chapman & Hall.)—Mr. Arthur Smith, who piously edits this post- 
humous production of his deceased brother, tells us that it was 
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ready for the press at the time of his death, even to the 
preface. The present series of papers are just what Albert 
Smith’s productions always were—fit for their end, and neither 
challenging nor deserving severe criticism. It is a light, airy 
volume, full of good, superficial observation ; never going, and 
seldom even attempting to go, below the surface. It will serve to 
pass an idle half-hour pleasantly ; and asa memento mori of one 
who was the most amusing man in London, it possesses some 
little interest, apart from its literary merits. 


Odd People; by Captain Mayne Reid. (Routledge.)—Unlike 
the great majority of works with an ad captandum designation, 
the performance of Captain Reid’s book is better than the promise 
of its title-page. “Odd people,” at first sight, would seem to 
imply a resuscitation of all the stock eccentricities which 
have for several generations done duty as recognized sources 
of fun, whether represented in the shape of a “stunning” 
farce upon the stage, or spun out into the orthodox three 
volumes octavo of the circulating library. In the hands of 
the present author, the “odd people” are made to represent 
a number of those singular races of mankind with whom civilized 
Europeans—and especially civilized Anglo-Saxons—have become 
acquainted, and have transacted business in different quarters of 
the globe; and whose primitive population, we are afraid we must 
add, they are fast improving off the face of the earth. Captain 
Reid discourses, in a light anecdotal way, concerning many of 
these savage and semi-savage tribes--the Bosjesmen of South 
Africa ; the Indians of the Amazon ; the Esquimaux ; the Fejees, 
alias Man-eaters, whose native islands have lately been offered 
as a precious gift to her most gracious majesty Queen Victoria ; 
the Tongans, the Turcomans, the Laplanders, the giants of 
Patagonia, and the dwarfish population of Terra del Fuego. Of 
all these, and many other “ odd ” varieties of the human race, the 
author relates divers histories; and indulges now and then in a few 
philosophizings. Drawing necessarily his materials at second- 
hand, there is little or nothing actually new in his volume. But 
he has succeeded in bringing together a series of curious traits and 
“odd” stories about the “odd” peoples of whom he discourses, 
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The volume is copiously illustrated with engravings, many of 
which are well executed, and altogether merits the patronage of 
the “rising generation,” for whom it appears to have been 
especially designed. 


British Agriculture ; containing the Cultivation of Land, Man- 
agement of Crops, and the Economy of Animals; by Professor 
J. Donaldson. (London: Atchley & Co.)—Professor J. Donald- 
son is an undoubted authority on architectural matters; but we 
should not have pitched upon him as the man best qualified to 
write the most comprehensive and pretentious work on British 
agriculture which has appeared for some time past. He is, how- 
ever, the government land-drainage surveyor, an office which 
brings him much in contact with farming magnates ; and the pre- 
sent book may be looked upon asa digest of the opinions of 
others rather thaa his own. It is a handsome book, profusely 
illustrated, and full of a vast mass of practical information. The 
author gives very fairly the various opinions on the disputed 
points of the subject, leaving the reader to form his own conclu- 
sions, by far the most judicious course under the circumstances. 
Moreover, the book is written in so plain a style as to be inte- 
resting to the general reader, which could scarcely have been 
expected from a professed agriculturist. On both these accounts 
the work, as a popular one, is all the better from not being the 
production of a great agricultural authority. 


Ethica ; or, Characteristics of Men, Manners, and Books; by 
Arthur Lloyd Windsor. (Smith & Elder.\—Mr. Windsor’s 
disquisitions are restricted not only to a particular period, but 
also to a particular class of “Men, Manners, and Books ;” and 
even of these he seeks rather to retouch some half-obliterated 
traits, or record afresh some almost forgotten anecdotes, than 
to attempt any general and systematic characterization either of 
the authors themselves, of their productions, or the age in which 
they lived. “The literary life of the past two centuries,” he 
observes, “like the social, has a large element. of anecdote in it, 
by the contemplation of which alone it can be fully realized. 
Stray waifs—straws in the intellectual atmosphere—not unfre- 
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quently afford material for the most efficacious mental character- 
ization, when the formal facts of biography proper, though 
at first sight more imposing, give a less authentic portraiture. 
To arrest these motes of intelligence, now fast eluding the ken 
of the present generation, and to winnow them on the thresh- 
ing-floor of biological criticism, is my object.” The chapters 
thus introduced contain “studies,” anecdotical, biographical, and 
critical, of Montaigne, Milton, Dryden, De Foe, Pope, Swift, 
Bolingbroke, Harley, and Goldsmith. Following the example 
of Lord Macaulay, the author has surrounded his centre figures in 
every instance with numerous accessories, and employed the group 
to illustrate different phases of literature or ethics in the periods 
which they respectively adorned. Thus, apropos of Dryden, he 
gives an interesting disquisition upon the “literary morality of 
the epoch ;” his anecdotes of De Foe are accompanied by an 
account of the “rise of pamphleteering,” as a form of political 
discussion antecedent to the days of parliamentary reporting and 
morning newspapers ; and Goldsmith is made the excuse for a 
detailed “history of prose fiction in England.” In treating these 
various subjects, Mr. Windsor displays a wide range of reading, 
whose results he has elaborated with much industry, and presented 
ina very readable shape. The reader will find his volume full of 
information, some of which is not easily accessible elsewhere ; 
although, for the perfect enjoyment, or indeed comprehension, of 
the book, it will be requisite for him to possess some previous 
acquaintance with the writers and the works of which it treats, 
and even of the literary history of the times in which they 
flourished. 


Curiosities of Civilization; by Andrew Wynter, M.D. 
(Hardwicke.)—The Quarterly Review has for some years past been 
enlivened by a series of sparkling papers, popular in style and 
descriptive in character, relating to various processes and develop- 
ments of our modern civilization. These papers resembled in 
kind the best class of “ magazine articles,” but were written with 
more care, and presented, generally speaking, more complete 
acquaintance with the subject, as well as a more elaborate finish 
in the mode of treatment. Sir Francis Head led the way with 
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his account of the “Post-office System,” his “Printer’s Devil,” and 
“Stokers and Pokers.” Dr. Wynter has followed in the same 
line, contributing to the pages of successive numbers of the 
periodical, articles which, at the time, deservedly attracted atten- 
tion from an extensive circle of readers. The present handsome 
volume contains a selection from this series, and its appearance 
cannot fail to be welcomed by all who remember the articles 
“in situ,” and by numbers to whom they are now introduced for 
the first time. The papers originally appeared at various intervals 
since 1854, and their subjects comprise “ Advertisements,” “ Food 
and its Adulterations,” the “ Zoological Gardens,” “ Rats,” the 
“London Commissariat,” the “Electric Telegraph,” “Lunatic 
Asylums,” the “ Police and the Thieves,” and other topics of not 
less interest.” The last chapter in the volume contains the only 
paper not published in the Quarterly, being the able and instrue- 
tive essay on the “ Mortality in Trades and Professions,” whose 
appearance in the Edinburgh Review during the current year 
excited so much attention. As it is the fashion just now to 
republish articles from bygone numbers of periodicals, we may 
add, that none appear more deserving such resuscitation than 
Dr. Wynter’s contributions here collected, or can be more cordi- 
ally recommended to the reading public, both for the richness of 
information and the agreeable raciness of style in which they 
are set forth. 


The French under Arms; being Easays on Military Matters in 
France; by Blanchard Jerrold. (London: Booth.) — Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold rests his fame as an author on his writings 
respecting French matters, and he has a reputation in France 
much beyond his inherited fame in this country. The topic is 
one of peculiar interest at the present moment, one of which it 
would seem to be easy to get at the truth; and yet, respecting 
which, no two writers manage to arrive at the same conclusion. The 
author writes in evident recollection of French favour towards him- 
self, and his delineations of their military proceedings are simply 
so many panegyrics. Unfortunately, he must praise his friends at 
the expense of his countrymen; and his comparisons between 
the two armies take up the commonplaces of abuse of every mili- 
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tary matter which had the misfortune to be English, so rife after 
our Crimean mistakes—many of them true at the time, but true 
no longer. Ile is not contented with this, but sneers at the 
manners of British officers, of whom he clearly knows nothing 
beyond the reports of their freaks, which occasionally find their 
way into the newspapers. That a Frenchman should judge our 
officers from such a source, is intelligible if not excusable ; but 
we have but little sympathy with the British writer who takes 
these exceptional follies from the papers, of decrying his own 
country, to the advantage of the foreigner. We are tempted to 
suspect Mr. Jerrold’s accuracy as to foreign matters, when he 
appreciates national matters so ill, and understands them so 
little. 


Slavery Doomed; or, the Contest between Free and Slave 
Labour in the United States; by Frederick Milnes Edge, 
(Smith & Elder.) —The “ domestic institution” has roots too deep 
in the soil of America to be eradicated by any external or adven- 
titious influence. Slavery cannot be coaxed, or moralized, or 
scolded, or sentimentalized away; let the abolitionists at home 
or abroad preach sermons, indite despatches, and invent Uncle 
Toms without stint or limit. For any such doctrine that may 
come in any shape from England, our American cousins have 
a double-barrelled answer always ready charged. ‘They tell 
us that, diplomatically, we seek to put down slavery with the 
view of giving another chance to our own sugar-producing cclo- 
nies; and that, commercially, our prosperity absolutely depends 
upon the punctual supply of the fifteen million pounds’ worth of 
slave-cultivated cotton which we annually import from the States. 
Mr. Edge attacks the “institution” from another side, where its 
defences are not only much weaker, but where a lodgment once 
made, it would speedily eventuate in the surrender of the whole 
citadel. Ile declares, and seeks to prove in detail, that the system 
does not pay. The Slave States, he maintains, do not progress in 
any thing like the same ratio as the Free States. To establish 
this position, he cites a multitude of statistical returns, showing 
that all the indicia of advancement—viz., the increase of popula- 
tion, the augmentation in the value of property, the growth of 
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cities, the construction of railways, the ratio of education, &c., &c. 
—are exhibited in far larger proportion in the northern than in the 
southern section of the great Federation. So far as the greater 
comparative prosperity of the Free States is concerned, the 
author appears to have proved his case very satisfactorily. But 
much more than this is required before we accept the conclusion, 
that slavery will be extinguished in America by fiat of bankruptcy. 
The fact of “not paying” must be absolute, and not relative, to 
bring about such aconsummation. It might, and no doubt would, 
have been much better for the Slave States if they had repu- 
diated the unholy system from the beginning. But, having 
existed for generations, having become an “ institution,” and been 
incorporated in the social and industrial organization of the 
country, slavery, so far as we can see at present, cannot be rooted 
out of the States without a convulsion, which might not only 
rend the Union, but vibrate throughout the whole of the civilized 
world. In our own experience we have known an analogous 
dilemma, though presented in a very mitigated form. For many 
years it was notorious that the potato in Ireland “ did not pay;” 
and that estates waterlogged with encumbrances could not “ pay,” 
yet things went on unchanged and apparently unchangeable. 
It required a calamity, which carried off by death or emigration 
half the inhabitants of the island, followed up by a law which 
changed the ownership of more than half its surface, before 
the old system could be abolished and replaced by one more 
solvent and more profitable. Mr. Edge does not ignore this fact 
—le knows that the United States must pass through a terrible 
crisis before that doom which be foresees for the system of 
slavery can be accomplished. Je even foreshadows the nature 
and incidents of the convulsion, and believes that its arrival will 
be precipitated by the results of the pending presidential election. 
We will not follow him into those political disquisitions, and need 
merely add, that the reader will find in this volume the question 
of slavery discussed with a calmness and impartiality equally rare 
and pleasant, and illustrated by a copious variety of highly useful 
and suggestive information. 


The Discovery and Geognosy of Gold Deposits in Australia; 
by G. Davison. (Longman.)—The author, by his own account, 
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enjoyed two splendid chances in Australia, and missed them both, 
He might have grown rich as a settler, and he might have grown 
famous as the first discoverer of the gold-diggings in the colony ; 
but he let both chances slip through his fingers. When he first 
emigrated, Australia was just recovering from the commercial and 
monetary collapse of 1843. Matters were righting themselves ; 
the glutted markets had been swept clean; confidence was 
reviving, but prices had not yet recovered their natural level. It 
was the very time for an investment. Mr. Davison accordingly, 
though possessing only the modest capital of a thousand 
pounds, was able to purchase a splendid “run” of fertile land, 
comprising an area thirty miles long by ten broad, with a river 
running through it, and in addition an “ eligible lot” of several 
hundred head of cattle. This was indeed a magnificent property, 
whose owner need but have waited a few years to find himself 
grow rich without effort, by the returning prosperity and aug- 
mented value of land in the colony. But he was too impatient. 
The auriferous deposits of California were discovered—he caught 
the gold fever, and set sail for San Francisco; parting with his 
Australian estate for little more than he gave for it, though a 
few years afterwards the same “run” sold for thirty thousand 
pounds. In California he had another chance. Being accustomed 
to geological investigation, he was struck by the resemblance of 
the auriferous strata there with those that “cropped out” in 
many parts of Australia, and the inference was at once suggested 
that the latter must also contain gold. The conviction grew 
strong, and the subject, as he tells us, was often talked about be- 
tween himself and his partner, Mr. William Hargraves, Unluckily 
for himself, Mr. Davison, after acting too hastily on one impres- 
sion, was too slow in acting upon another. He remained in 
California for two years longer, while Mr. Hargraves carried the 
idea back to Australia, tested its truth by investigation, promul- 
gated the result, and was rewarded by the renown of having been 
the first practical discoverer of gold in the colony, and by the 
more substantial prize of a lucrative commissionership, with a 
bonus of ten thousand pounds from the colonial legislature. It 
is to relieve the feelings aggravated by this double disappointment 
that Mr. Davison appears to have prepared the volume before us. 
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He does not complain of injustice or unfairness in any quarter, 
but appears desirous to acquaint the public with his moral right 
to the priority of gold-discovery in Australia. His work is 
excessively cumbrous. The narrative is overlaid with unnecessary 
details, and absolutely stifled at last beneath a mass of reports, 
correspondence, speeches at meetings, and letters addressed to 
colonial journals, It contains, however, many passages of much 
interest, if only they could be winnowed from the heap of super- 
fluous matter. 


The Genesis of the Earth and of Man; Edited by Reginald 
Stuart Poole, second edition. (Williams and Norgate.)—The 
supposed antagonism between Scripture and Science has given 
birth to many controversies, and caused much disquietude to 
many pious minds. Recent advances in scientific investigation 
have given this question peculiar importance in the view of the 
present generation ; but the dispute in one shape or another is of 
long standing. Less than four centuries ago, the hypothesis that 
the “round world,” instead of being “so sure that it could not 
be moved,” actually revolved round the sun, was not only con- 
demned as heterodox, but visited with condign punishment, as 
leading to rank atheism. The rapid progress of astronomical 
science ere long reversed the sentence, and changed the opinion 
of the well-meaning but narrow-minded zealots who sent Galileo 
to prison. They discovered that the Copernican “ projection” of 
the planetary system, the Newtonian theory of gravitation, and 
even the Cartesian computation touching the correlation between 
the squares of the times of planetary revolution, and the cubes of 
the “ mean distances,” were not irreconcilable with Christian faith. 
A similar change has passed over the controversies waged 
between modern champions of “orthodoxy” and expositors of 
scientific discovery. Geology and ethnology were, not long since, 
supposed to furnish results as contrary to Scripture, and as pro- 
vocative of scepticism as the astronomical heresies of Galileo in 
the days when these also were startling novelties. When pressed 
beyond endurance by the stern “logic of facts,” the champions of 
what was heretofore supposed to be the only orthodox creed, sur- 
rendered one point after another, declining to join battle on fields 
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where defeat seemed certain—finally conceding to the geologists 
their assumption of successive creations, and the primeval existence 
of animated organization upon the earth’s surface ; and permit- 
ting the ethnologists to maintain that the existing human race, 
with their strongly marked varieties of colour, character, and 
language, were descended from various Pre-Adamite, or Non- 
Adamite progenitors. Into this controversy, which at one 
moment actually threatened to undermine the foundations of 
Christian faith, the anonymous author and responsible editor of 
the volume before us have introduced a new exponent. The 
actual difficulties and the apparent anomalies are, we are told, 
matters of interpretation. If properly translated, the Biblical 
narrative of the “genesis of the earth and man,” would accord 
with the most recent discoveries of modern science. As it stands, 
the translation, as represented in the “authorized version” of 
Scripture, is chiefly in fault. That translation was undertaken 
at a time when geology and ethnology were unknown, but when 
certain inferences from the scripture narrative were assumed with- 
out misgiving as matters of fact. More than this, the divines 
on whom the solemn duty devolved of rendering the Ilebrew and 
Greek scriptures into the vernacular, were imbued with a theory 
to which their version of the original tongue was naturally, and 
perhaps unconsciously, adapted. As the author observes in his 
preface, “the translators of the Bible, whose versions have been 
authorized by the Churches, have all been men to whom the 
science of geology had no existence, and to whom the difficulties 
involved in ethnology and ancient history were far less formidable, 
because far less known, than they are to the students of Scripture 
in the present day. If those learned men found a passage or a 
word in the sacred text that might be literally interpreted as indi- 
cating that the earth and any of its eccupants existed more 
than a few natural days before the creation of Adam, but that 
might possibly be rendered go as to convey the contrary meaning, 
they could not for a moment doubt that the latter meaning was the 
true one. Thus they read the scriptures with a strong prejudice, 
and so do we in this more enlightened age; but their prejudice 
was against the truth, whereas ours is in its favour.” Following 
out this idea, the author contends that the language of scripture, 
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if rightly interpreted, is perfectly accordant with every conclusion 
which modern science has imbued with any thing approaching to 
veresimilitude, That this thesis is perfectly established by the 
author, we cannot admit. It would indeed be presumptuous to 
assume infallibility upon a point where, on one side, the canons of 
interpretation are merely hypothetical, and where, on the other, 
the scientific theories are confessedly based upon imperfect data, 
and open to all manner of corrections and readjustments. We 
are, however, able to say of the work before us, that it is written 
with evident impartiality and honesty; that it conveys the im- 
pressions of a writer who has studied his subject deeply and 
reverently ; and that the questions discussed possess unspeakable 
importance to every Christian who has ever felt the necessity of 
giving to his own conscience, or to his fellow believers, a “reason 
for the faith that is in him.” 


Ancient Danish Ballads ; Translated from the Original by 
R. A. Prior. (London: Williams & Norgate, 3 vols.}—The love 
of ballads is inherent in the entire Norse race. The peculiar 
sympathies which have from the period of our Saxon history 
united us to the Danish race, are perhaps better illustrated in the 
present volume than in any definite shape hitherto presented to 
us. The only wonder is, that the thing has not been done long 
ago. ‘To be sure, it is not long since the Danish originals have 
themselves been published in a complete form. The matter was 
considered by the Danes of sufficient importance to warrant the 
opening of a regular commission, under which a new edition, 
with large additions of Vedel’s collection, has been formed; and 
from this source Dr. Prior has drawn his inspirations. The 
legends here preserved have a strong family likeness to the 
North country and Scottish ballads of our own country. They 
are pure, inasmuch as they have altogether escaped the taint of 
classical mythology. Still, our translation denies the common 
origin of the two, fixing the date of the earliest preserved ballads 
of both nations from the fifteenth to the thirteenth century. 
They contain, however, so much in common, that it is impossible 
to deny the inference of a very close connection between the 
countries at the time when they were produced. At all events, 
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the English admirers of ballad lore will now be able to judge for 
themselves, apart from theories. Dr. Prior’s translations are 
happy ; he has selected almost every ballad of importance, and 
the book, on its own merits, will be deservedly a popular one. 


Critical Annotations, Additional and Supplementary, on the 
New Testament; by the Rev. S. J. Bloomfield. (London: 
Longman.)—Dr. Bloomfield’s previous illustrations of the New 
Testament are a sufficient guarantee for the value of the present 
volume. His writings are amongst the most useful commentaries 
on the Testament, taken in reference to the original, yet pub- 
lished in any language. This volume completes the laborious 
series of annotations to the New Testament, which have cost Dr. 
Bloomfield the labour of so many years, and may be considered 
as their completion. Perhaps no modern critic has brought so 
much industry to his task ; he puts one in mind of the reading 
leviathan of old times—such as the author of the Lexicon to 
Walton’s Polyglot, or Castell, who said that he considered the 
day lost in which he did not devote sixteen hours to his work. 
Dr. Bloomfield has collated thirty manuscripts of the gospels, 
many of them of high antiquity; six of the Acts; four of the 
Epistles; besides carefully perusing an enormous number of 
other manuscripts and works quite beyond the range of ordinary 
reading. The completion of the work is a permanent boon to 
biblical criticism. 


A History of Education for the English Bar, with Suggestions 
as to Subjects and Methods of Study; by Philip Austin Smith, 
Barrister-at-law. (London: Butterworth.)—Most readers—ex- 
. cept those who have a definite aim in view—will prefer Mr. Smith’s 
“History” to his “Suggestions.” We have had dissertations 
without end on the subject of legal education ; our most eminent 
parliamentary lawyers have talked, moved, and resolved about it 
in parliament; our ablest forensic lawyers have written about it 
out of parliament ; and as nothing has come either of the one 
or of the other, we are driven to the conclusion that either the 
matter is altogether an impracticable one, or that the present 
system, after all, answers well enough in practice, and that there 
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is not sufficient pressure to compel a definite scheme, involving 
the reconcilement of so many conflicting opinions. We believe 
the last to be about the truth. Legal education is an individual 
business, and cannot practically be treated after a system. The 
historical part of the volume is extremely interesting. The 
history of the manners and inner life of a nation is involved in the 
history of its law. When the one is corrupt the other is corrupt. 
When the one is pure, the other is as pure as it is in the nature 
of society to be at any time. Further than this, in the charac- 
teristics of the legal life of different nations may be traced their 
political and national researches. Mr. Smith has given us a 
most able narrative of the Templar throughout all his various 
phases: he is a Templar himself, and well versed in the antiqui- 
ties of the order. When learning was the fashion, the Templar 
was learned ; he was a swash-buckler in the days of Charles II., 
a libertine under Sir R. Walpole, a regular staid, sober citizen 
under George III. If the author had carried his descriptions 
a little further, and given us a comparison between the British 
and French lawyers at each of those periods, not alone in their 
forensic but in their social characters, he might have produced a 
most striking illustration of the diversities both of public and 
private life and feeling existing between the two nations, The 
legal, both in France and England, have been among the most 
salient points of the national character; in other countries it has 
occupied a much more subordinate position. As it is, the work 
presents us with a complete summary of the changes and 
adventures of legal existence amongst us. In his didactic chap- 
ters, the author insists strongly upon the necessity of liberal 
and enlarged education for the lawyers, a question which we 
repeat is especially one for the individual. 


Greek History, from Themistocles to Alexander ; or, a Series 
of Lives from Plutarch ; arranged by A. H. Clough, sometime 
Fellow of Oriel College. (London: Longman.)—We notice this 
volume, more because it is a step in the wrong direction, than for 
any other reason. The anecdotes and stories of Plutarch at one 
time formed the staple of popular Greek histories. Writers like 
Rollin have adopted them, one and all, without selection or exami- 
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nation. A more critical school has done service to history by 
sifting these stories, and rating them at their true worth. In 
the quaint pages of the old Greek himself, his stories have a 
literary value of which nothing can deprive them. [But to trans- 
fer them in all their naked simplicity into a book professedly 
educational, and arranged by a fellow of Oriel, is going back in 
critical writing in a way which we cannot approve. Mr. Clough 
tells us that Plutarch is true to antiquity. No doubt the spirit 
and tone of the historian gives more of the real feeling of 
antiquity to the modern reader than many ancient authors. 
But this is an additional reason for studying Plutarch in his own 
works, or else not studying him at all. For the rest, Mr. Clough 
has done his work well. He has put in a strong light the 
most salient passages of Plutarch’s biographies, and made, at all 
events, a very readable book. 


The Fifty Years’ Struggle of the Scottish Covenanters; by James 
Dodd. (Edinburgh: Constable. London: Hamilton, Adams, & 
Co.)—The epoch chosen by Mr. Dodd, is one of the most remark- 
able in the history of the world. It established in its results, by 
peaceable and regular means, the character and position of an 
entire nation. That result converted the Scottish people from the 
most turbulent of malecontents to the most peaceable of subjects ; 
and the most unquiet race in Europe became, in consequence, the 
sober, sensible, money-getting, practical people, who at this 
moment are an example to the rest of the world in those very 
qualities, the absence of which would at one time have been 
set down as a national characteristic. 

Mr. Dodd is a thorough Presbyterian, after the true, approved, 
modern Scottish standard. He is no enthusiast himself, and 
denies enthusiasm to the old covenanters whose deeds he cele- 
brates. The delineation of these characters by Scott and his 
school, he looks upon as caricature, and protests against it vigo- 
rously ; even those traits which the great Scotch romancist took up 
as dignifying and ennobling the covenanters, find no favour in 
the eyes of Mr. Dodd. With him the covenanter was a plain, 
sober, practical, positive man, who had a duty to perform, and 
did it manfully. It was not his fault if that duty carried him off 
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upon occasion into a few abnormal adventures, such as the assassi- 
nation of the Archbishopof St. Andrews. Our author has, neverthe- 
less, become warm with his subject, and his descriptions of some of 
the stirring scenes of the time, rise into eloquence. But his especial 
merits are of a more sober kind. He has collected with extreme 
industry the scattered facts bearing upon his subject, and though 
he is an avowed partisan, he has used them fairly and honestly. 
He is not contented with a mere local treatment of the history 
of the covenanters, but has pointed out with force, and often with 
originality, the important part they played in the development 
of the actual constitution of Great Britain. It is not a book that 
will please all parties, but it is one which Scotland may be proud 
to enrol in her literature. 


Speeches in Parliament, and some Miscellaneous Pamphlets of the 
late Henry Drummond; edited by Lord Lovaine. (London: 
Boswell & Harrison.)—The position of Mr. Drummond in parlia- 
ment was a curious one. If he rose with others, his name was 
sure to be demanded by the House. In its most impatient mood 
the House was sure to listen to him; and often, when shouts of 
“ divide” were ripe on all sides, every voice was hushed when Mr. 
Drummond offered himself to its notice. To be sure he never 
spoke for more than a quarter of an hour at the furthest. Epi- 
grams are always short, and the epigrammatic style of the speaker 
could not have been maintained much longer. He seldom con- 
descended to argue—when he did not epigrammatize, he asserted 
or inveighed. But he did both in so true and piquant a fashion 
that it was impossible not to beamused. There can be no doubt 
that all this detracted from the weight due to the sound sense 
contained in his effusion. In the course of his speech he might 
utter twenty clever sentences; one might be true, two or three 
specious—one half was sure to be eccentric. Asin other cases 
of eccentricity, his good things were remembered—his worst 
laughed at, and forgotten. 

His personalities were often such as would have been tolerated 
in no other member. He allowed himself, and was allowed by 
others, so much licence, that his opportunities of smartness were 
greatly increased. Further, he was looked upon as the last of the 
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long race of eccentric members. No one amuses the House now! 
His death has left a vacancy in that assembly, as to which the 
progress of dull common-sense forbids us to hope that it will ever 
be filled again. 

Mr. Drummond owed very little to his manner, which was 
calm and sententious, and in short any external manifestation 
of feeling, except that the inflexions of his voice would occasionally 
add to the peculiarities of his sayings. His speeches read well 
in consequence, and it is an addition to our parliamentary litera- 
ture, of which we are glad that they have been thus collected by 
his son-in-law. As to his other writings they never attracted 
much‘attention. The singularities of Mr. Drummond’s life and 
opinions were quite enough for the generality of mankind in their 
bare statement. There are, however, occasional touches of the 
shrewd humour which prevailed amidst all his oddities, and they 
are unquestionably worth preserving. The editor has done his 
work with care and accuracy: he has added a useful volume to 
our political literature, and preserved a fair record of the man of 
high feelings and talent, useful in his generation, and especially 
respected and admired by those who knew him best. 


Historical Recollections of the Reign of William IV.; by J. A. 
Haley, Esq.. (London: Hope.)—The reign of the predecessor — 
of Victoria does not admit of a medium in its style of treatment. 
It must either be very philosophically written, or not philosophi- 
eally at all. The political and social difficulties of the time are 
so great and vast, that it demands deep discussion to go into them 
with any degree of success; and the facts are so numerous and 
varied that the simple index runs to a goodly volume, short as 
was the period embraced by the reign. Mr. Haley has undertaken 
the latter task. He has given us the annals of the successive 
governments of William IV. simply as chronicles ; and his book 
will be useful either as a refresher of the memory or for reference. 
It neither claims nor deserves any higher merit. 


A Second Series of Vicissitudes of Families ; by Sir Bernard 
Burke, Ulster King of Arms. (Longmans.)—The rapid sale of 
four editions of his first series, furnished the author with a power- 
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ful incentive and a just excuse for publishing a second. He has 
indeed, struck into a mine almost inexhaustibly rich in materials 
if only properly worked; and there could be found, we may add, 
no one better qualified than himself to work it. In the present 
volumes Sir B. Burke goes rather farther a-field in search of 
vicissitudes,” and does not, as in his former work, restrict 
himself within the limits of our “ seagirt isles.” Thus, one highly 
interesting chapter is occupied with the wonderful changes of 
fortune that have befallen different members of the Buonaparte 
family; and another recounts the strange rise of a man who, 
though English in his obscure origin and humble fortune, rose 
in Italy to high rank and power, as prime minister of Parma, and 
Baron Ward. The histories of vicissitudes among British fami- 
lies relate almost exclusively to their decline and fall, This is 
almost inevitable. In our settled community and commercial 
organization, fortune-making, though often rapid, is almost always 
a steady, gradual, and unromantic process. It is only in narratives 
of misfortune and ruin that the elements of romance can be 
readily found. Of these, Sir Bernard Burke has collected a series 
of curious instances in his account of the “Last William Wray 
of Ards ;” of John Mytton of Hulston, who, at the close of his 
minority, came into possession of a magnificent property—but 
died in the Bench, a prisoner for debt, before he was forty; and 
of the Fall of Conyers, a family that had owned the princely 
estate of Socton-on-Tees, in Durham, since the time of Richard L., 
and whose last scion, though a baronet, was discovered in a parish 
workhouse in Durham, in February 1820, an asylum from which 
he was removed by charitable intervention, merely to die a few 
weeks afterwards, But, perhaps, the most extraordinary case of 
wreck recorded in these volumes, is that of the O’Connor of 
O’Connorsville, The last of this race appears to have expired 
when poor half-crazed Feargus O’Connor died a few years since. 
Yet of his family’s wealth and honour, Feargus himself bas related 
that “ my grandfather was the wealthiest man in the kingdom, and 
kept the most splendid establishment. My father was so proud 
of his descent from the Irish kings, that he would not allow a 
servant or labourer to call his sons or daughters ‘ Master’ or ‘ Miss.’ 
One day one of the labourers told my father he wanted to sce 
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Master Arthur—‘ Master Arthur!’ exclaimed my father, you 
may as well say ‘Master Duke of York, or Master Prince of 
Wales!’” There are no symptoms that the author’s store of 
“ vicissitudes ” is running low, and we hope to receive in due course 
fresh instalments of a work which is among the most interesting, 
and by no means the least instructive, in the whole library of 
modern biographical literature. 


Memorials of Thomas Hood ; collected, arranged, and edited 
by his Daughter: with a Preface and Notes by his Son. 
(Moxons.)—Of all professional jokers—and not even excepting 
Sidney Smith—the productions of poor Hood possess a character 
which enables them to keep best, and therefore best entitles 
them to republication. Excellent as his jests were, they were not 
all jesting—in the sonorous Johnsonian phrase they had not only 
wit enough to keep them sweet, but vitality enough to preserve 
them from putrefaction. Mere wit, with rare exceptions, piquant 
as may be its flavour and brilliant its flash, is sadly evanescent. 
The best jokes in fact spring spontaneously from the “ occasion,” 
and therefore naturally die with it. As they ought not to be 
rehearsed, so they cannot be revived without serious detriment, 
if not total ruin. Products of the day, they have but a day’s time 
to sparkle and explode. To-morrow the allusion is forgotten, the 
apropos has ceased to exist. They cannot be understood without 
an explanation ; and a joke which it is necessary to explain, be- 
comes a very serious matter indeed. In the peculiar vein of 
humour which Tom Hood cultivated, and in which he equalled, 
not to say excelled, any other writer in our language, greater 
permanence of interest, intelligibility, and pungency was attain- 
able, because, while the author could wield with the fullest effi- 
ciency the weapons of satire and caricature, his general aim was 
at something higher and better. Even in his lightest productions, 
ostensibly relating to some event of the hour, there was always 
the trace of deeper emotion, and an appeal to wider sympathies, 
than lay on the surface of his exuberant jocularities. The real 
reason probably was, that, with all his inexhaustible fun, Hood 
was at bottom a very serious character. His personal existence 
-was serious enough, almost his whole life being past in a constant 
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struggle against unpropitious circumstances and bodily pain. 
That the struggle was gallantly maintained, is proved by nothing so 
much as by the fact that, to the last, the sufferer was able to cover 
his endurances with a light veil of jocularity. The “memorials” 
contained in the volume before us, are derived almost exclusively 
from Hood’s own letters. At the composition of a biography, in 
the ordinary sense of the term, his daughter and son have scarcely 
made any attempt. There was, indeed, little scope for such a 
work, The career of their parent, taken apart from his literary 
productions and successes, was unusually monotonous and un- 
eventful. With the date of his birth in 1779; of his first appear- 
ance as an author in the pages of the famous London Magazine 
in 1821; of his temporary retirement to Coblentz in 1835, when 
involved in difficulties, throngh the failure of a mercantile firm ; 
of his return to England in 1839, and death in 1845, all biographi- 
cal record of any importance ceases. Shortly before his decease, 
Tom Hood was gratified by a pension of £100 from the Crown, 
granted at the instance of Sir Robert Peel, and which was, we 
believe, continued to his widow. In the letters, of which the 
present work chiefly consists, and which were addressed to private 
friends or members of his own family, we find the same overflow 
of humour, the same executive redundancy of quips and cranks, 
which characterised his published productions, Unlike most 
“funny” authors, Hood did not reserve all his sprightliness for 
the printer and the public. The volume is full of entertainment 
of the genuine “ Hood’s own” class, and is besides calculated to 
raise still higher the respect which we have always felt for its 
lamented author. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Right Rev. Richard 
Hurd, Lord Bishop of Worcester; with a Selection from his 
Correspondence, and other unpublished Papers; by the Rev. 
F. Kilvert. (London: Bentley.)\—The episcopate of the Church 
of England is the favourite theme of those who declare the church 
to be the nursery of the talent of the humbler class, and disclaim 
the aristocratic character sought to be fastened upon her by her 
enemies. No doubt, many men of humble origin have fought 
their way to the bench, and their names are household words in 
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the mouths of the people. But it must not at the same time be 
forgotten, that all those who have thus achieved distinction 
have necessarily been able men, and therefore the best known in 
their own time, and certainly the most celebrated in history. 
The larger number who have gained their position by favour have 
been less conspicuous, and most of them are utterly forgotten by 
posterity. In consequence, the plebeian characteristics of the 
Episcopal bench of England assume a magnitude which does 
not in truth belong to them. Hurd was one of the most vehe- 
ment ecclesiastics of his time. The example of Warburton shews 
how violence of writing and temerity of proceedings answered in 
those days, when the lower orders of the church were in a state 
of sluggish torpor, which made the vehemence of their superiors 
all the more striking. A profound and bigoted scholar, Hurd 
had no sympathies except for learning; and his energetic pen 
gave vent to his feelings in bitter disparagement of all qualifica- 
tions except those founded upon reading. He attacked, with his 
usual acrimony, and with unquestionable ability, the truckling 
of many a divine of the day to infidelity or scepticism. His 
were precisely the qualities suited to the tastes of George III., 
and Hurd became in consequence his favourite ecclesiastic. In 
his own day few men were more famous; yet in ours, though 
his name has’ lasted, it is not every well-informed person who 
could say upon what his reputation rested. The present biography 
is therefore a well-timed one, placing on his proper pedestal a 
man of eminent talent, and who exercised a great, and on the 
whole a useful, influence on the social movement of his day. 
Mr. Kilvert has a genuine sympathy for the subject, and has 
exercised his taste with care and judgment. That task was 
mainly one of selection—he has given us for the most part the 
opinions and career of the bishop from his own letters, and the 
result has been one of our most interesting ecclesiastical bio- 


graphies. 


About London; by J. Ewing Ritchie. (Tinsley.)—London 
presents a field inexhaustible in variety, and endless in novelty, to 
the sketcher. Probably it will continue to do so until the time 
come when that often-mentioned “sketch” is actually limned by 
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the Antipodean artist from the broken arch of its great bridge. 
Mr. Ritchie, in the present volume, has collected a handsome port- 
folio of these metropolitan sketches, most of which have, we 
believe, seen the light already in the pages of various periodicals. 
For his subjects the author has selected characters and scenes 
which have almost time out of mind sat as “models,” or been 
adopted as “studies” by literary artists. He has, however, pre- 
sented them in new lights and groupings, depicting them with 
much spirit, and with here and there a touch of originality. Essen- 
tially addressed to the metropolitan, not to say cockney public—for 
the pMblic in general, like individuals separately, loyes to talk and 
hear about itself—the book is agreeably free from cockney slang, 
or, what is worse, cockney affectation. It is altogether very 
pleasant reading. 





Gu1pE-Books. 


1. A Guide to the Coasts of Devon and Cornwall; by the Rev. 
Mackenzie Walcott, M.A. (Edward Stanford.) 2. Banjield’s 
Guide to Ilfracombe. (Banfield; Ilfracombe.)—In this tourist’s 
quarter, the Guide-Book assumes a conspicuous place, and exercises 
an important function among the literary productions of the season. 
And as fashion now seems turning towards that limited district 
for tourists, to which the necessities of time or tenuity of purse 
always restrict a vast multitude of our travelling compatriots— 
namely, the area comprised within the sea-washed shores of 
England herself—the series of guide-books, hand-books, and 
itineraries, designed for the use of these home-travellers, con- 
stitute a department of contemporary literature well deserving 
critical examination, since on their better or worse execution may 
depend, in no small degree, the health, the comfort, the enjoy- 
ment, and the expenditure of many thousands of the most meri- 
torious and hardest-worked members of the community. It isa 
real misfortune when any man, who has snatched a brief respite 
from the exhausting labours of a professional, official, or com- 
mercial career, finds that the few days or weeks of his annual 
holiday have been almost wasted, and the hardly-earned guineas 
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he had laid by for the trip almost spent in vaio, through 
the want of reliable information how to make the best of 
his time and money. This service the “Guide-book” pro- 
fesses to render. How completely, as a class, the volumes issued 
under that designation, and decorated with pompous title-pages 
fail to fulfil their promise? How invariably they prove, on being 
subjected to the test of experience, delusions, snares—nay frauds 
—many a disappointed holiday-maker, who has by this time 
returned to his dreary London work, or is still bemoaning his 
wretched destiny in drearier seaside lodgings, has too good yesson 
to know. 

The “ Libelli” whose titles we have given at the head of this 
notice, are selected very much at random from a miscellaneous 
and multitudinous collection. As guide-books they may be 
accepted as fair average specimens of their class. In many 
respects, indeed, Mr. Walcott’s little volume may claim some 
superiority over the general mass of its species. It contains a 
good deal of information and a good deal of fine writing, and is 
evidently the production of an intelligent and well-informed 
author, who has taken a good deal of pains of the wrong sort with 
his work. Our complaint against his book is, that as a guide-book 
it does not contain, or contains in very small measure, the peculiar 
information which ninety-nine out of every hundred tourists who 
want guide-books are most anxious to obtain, and would find 
most valuable. For example, the great majority of visitors to 
Devonshire and Cornwall travel by railway—a method of locomo- 
tion which the present author altogether ignores, By the time they 
have fairly passed the county frontier that divides Somersetshire 
from Devonshire, say at Tiverton Junction, the passengers even in 
the express trains have used up their stock of sherry and sand- 
wiches, read their Times through and through, and have leisure 
accordingly to feel some interest in the scenery through which 
they are passing so rapidly, accompanied by some anxiety as to 
the accommodation they can secure when arrived at the imme- 
diate terminus of their day’s journey. On neither of these points 
does Mr. Walcott vouchsafe one word of information. Respecting 
the inland scenes and towns he is altogether silent. Even Exeter 
is only incidentally mentioned. And as for any hints concerning 
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times and distances, of trains, coaches, flys, hotels, and other 
material appliances for the conveyance or entertainment of the 
tourist, the reader may search in vain through his whole volume. 
No doubt the “old school” of guide-books ran into an opposite 
extreme. For the most part they consisted of little else but dry 
auctioneer’s catalogues of the mansions belonging to the “county 
families ” passed en route, with some not altogether disinterested 
recommendations of certain hotels in the different towns where tra- 
vellers were likely to stop for the night. Still, this information, 
husky and partial as it might be, was better than none. The 
tourist who arrived late and wearied at some country town which 
he had never seen before, would be glad to follow the direction 
even of a prejudiced guide-book writer, rather than trust to the 
information of a railway-porter, or the tender mercies of the local 
fly-driver. 

Mr. Walcott, in limiting his guidance, as his title-page implies, 
to the coasts of Devonshire and Cornwall, avowedly addresses 
himself to that select class of tourists who travel as independent 
pedestrians, and are therefore able to follow the tracks along the 
cliff which are entirely impassable by carriage, and not always 
safe as mere bridle-roads. Even of this class, also, it is but a 
small minority whom the information he imparts, valuable as it 
may be in itself, will altogether suit, seeing that there are very 
few who have the time, the money, or the wish, to perform the 
complete detour of the two counties along the line of high-water 
mark, from Seaton, “ the first watering-place on the south coast 
of Devon,” to the Land’s End, and back again, along the north 
coast, to Lynmouth on the Bristol Channel. Most of these 
travellers, however experienced and indefatigable as pedestrians, 
content themselves with a visit to one selected locality, fixing 
their head-quarters at some central point, whence they extend 
their researches through a circle whose radius depends upon the 
capabilities of locomotion, personal or adventitious, at their com- 
mand. For this rather numerous class of tourists Mr. Walcott’s 
“ Guide-book” supplies some, but very imperfect information ; 
and what renders his failure most provoking, is the fact, that a 
great deal of space which might have been usefully occupied is 
filled up with irrelevant and intrusive matter. The author crowds 
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his pages with quotations of indifferent poetry, with effete senti+ 
mentalities, second-hand rhapsodies, and apocryphal legends. He 
dwells perpetually upon “eternal oceans,” and “smiling skies,” 
and “wailing blasts,” or pours out a paragraph of descriptive 
ecstatics, such as the following :—“ Very beautiful it is also, when 
the sky is bright and the waves ripple dreamily in the bay, as the 
setting sun bathes in violet hues the whole landscape, and flushes, 
as with the smile of the Creator, weatherbeaten rock, distant 
cape, and landscape below. Above, in the deep vault of blue, 
floats cloud piled on cloud in ever-changing forms, with rainbow- 
tinted flame, itself mirrored in the sea, all on fire upon the horizon, 
about which lies a pathway of molten gold; this only ending 
when the soft-drawn islands in the west screen the fairy-land in 
which yet lives the glory of Cornishmen—King Arthur; but only 
a faint image of that better country where there shall be no 
night—shall be no sea.” We do not for a moment presume to 
hint that all this is not very fine and poetical, and all that. We 
merely venture to suggest that the experienced tourist is quite 
competent to do it for himself, and will be apt to grudge the space 
thus occupied in his “Guide-book ;” and which, he may perhaps 
think, might be better employed in furnishing information 
touching the fares and times of coaches, the entertainment and 
charges at hotels, and other matters of material concernment, 
though essentially prosaic in character. 


The second work, whose title we have affixed to this article, is 
also merely the specimen of a class, It is one of a multitude, 
neither better nor worse, so far as our experience goes, than 
some hundred contemporary guide-books to as many places, 
marine or inland, of fashionable resort. Like the rest of the 
series, it is a very unpretentious production. It is small in size 
and moderate in price. It can be stowed away in a side-pocket, 
or transmitted by the “book post” under a penny stamp. It 
extends to only sixty-four small loosely printed pages, and costs only 
sixpence. So far, the volume in its external characteristics ad- 
mirably realizes our notion of the “model” guide-book. On 
examining its contents, moreover, we find that much local infor- 
mation can be gathered from its pages. We learn, for example, 
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that Ilfracombe boasts “three principal hotels,” whose names 
are correctly stated; that “post-chaises, (?) cars, and saddle- 
horses are easily procured at the inns or livery stables ;” that 
“sedans, (?) bath chairs, and donkeys are to be hired in many 
parts of the town ;” and that the “ market on Saturdays is well 
supplied with meat, vegetables, poultry, and eggs.” Above all, 
we are instructed that information on these and divers other par- 
ticulars can be obtained at Banfield’s library, where also the sub- 
scriber can have access to “a well-selected collection of upwards 
of 3000 volumes,” not to mention the “ reading-room, copiously 
supplied with the daily London papers and leading periodicals of 
the day.” 

All this information is highly useful, if somewhat trite. But 
our old complaint must be again urged—that the author has 
occupied his limited space with matter of no earthly interest to any 
single human being who is likely to want, or to buy, his “ guide- 
book.” Out of his very moderate superficies of sixty-four small 
pages, very nearly a quarter is actually filled with a chronological 
catalogue of the successive incumbents who have held the prefer- 
ment of Ilfracombe, from the days of “ Henry de Monte Forté, 
who was admitted on Friday in Whitsun week A.D. 1272, on the 
presentation of Henry de Campo Arnulphi (Champernon),” to those 
of the present respected occupant of the existing parsonage. In- 
teresting as this chronicle may be to some of the native dignitaries, 
or “ oldest inhabitants” of the place, we venture to affirm that 
not one visitor out of a hundred thousand, certainly not one 
who ever felt the want of a guide-book, cares a solitary brass 
farthing about the subject, on which the concoctor of the work 
has expended more than fifteen pages. When undertaking 
to describe some of the places best worth visiting in the neigh- 
bourhood, again, the author devotes a few lines to the general 
description of the village of Morthoe, which is, no doubt, well 
worth a visit; and then spends half a dozen pages in discussing 
the question, whether a certain tomb and slab in the parish 
church ever belonged, wholly or partially, to the burial-place of 
Sir William de Tracy, one of the murderers of Thomas a’Becket ! 
The question may have an antiquarian interest ; but antiquarians 
know much more about it than the anopymous author of the 
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guide-book can tell them. Indeed, he closes his prolix disserta- 
tion with a modest abstinence from “drawing any absolute con- 
clusion,” leaving to “better judges the task of pointing out any 
errors into which I may have fallen.” But why then, as we again 
ask, should he fill so much of his scanty space with a dissertation 
on topics upon which he has nothing new to say, and concerning 
which the special class for whom his brochure is evidently 
designed, cannot by any possibility feel the remotest interest? 
The traveller who attaches the very slightest importance to his 
expenditure of sixpences, can scarcely help feeling provoked and 
annoyed when he finds his investment producing nothing but dry 
trash and chaff like this. “Guide-book literature” is evidently 
a department of authorship which importunately demands, and 
would liberally repay, cultivation. Its importance and its profits, 
generally, extend with the extension of domestic, as contra- 
distinguished to foreign, travel—of tourist tickets and the excur- 
sion-train system. What Murray has done for the continent, 
remains still to be accomplished for England and Wales, to say 
nothing of Scotland and Ireland, The writer, or staff of writers 
—since the magnitude of the task transcends any individual 
capacity—who may accomplish this work, will have done a 
notable service to the contemporary generation, even if they do 
not win a.permanent place among the notabilities of con- 


temporary literature. 








Notes oN New Frenca Books. 


Correspondance de Napoléon I. Vols. IV. and V. (Paris: 
Plon.)—One of the first acts of the present Emperor of the 
French, on possessing himself of supreme power, was to direct 
that the official or public correspondence of Napoleon I, 
including in that term his orders and reports as general, should 
be published as complete as possible, under the auspices of a 
special commission. After many months spent in preparation, 
the commission produced the first volume of the letters of this 
extraordinary man, and we then devoted an article to the sub- 
ject. Subsequently, two other volumes appeared at intervals, 
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and we noticed them also. Here we have the fourth and fifth. 
The appearance of these two shews that the work is making 
progress ; but seeing that they only take up the correspondence 
on the 5th March, 1798, and bring it down to the 15th Octo- 
ber, 1799, we shall have evidently many years yet to wait for 
the completion. In the period comprised between those two 
dates, Napoleon, at that time General Bonaparte, made his 
famous expedition into Egypt. Of this expedition, which, as all 
the world knows, ended in failure, histories have repeatedly been 
given; and in these two volumes of correspondence we are 
introduced to the hero of it “behind the scenes.” Here we 
see him, not as he wished to appear before the enemy, before 
Europe, and before his countrymen, but as he was in reality. 
Here we see him not only planning and fighting battles, and 
issuing bombastic proclamations ; but struggling against difficul- 
ties of all kinds, rebuking this general and praising that one, 
rating negligent commissariat men, promoting and punishing 
soldiers and officers, occupying himself with questions relative 
to the food and lodging of his troops, one day decreeing police- 
regulations for a town, and on another establishing an Egyptian 
scientific institute: in a word, dealing with multitudinous matters 
of detail; and doing so with an activity, an energy, a vast- 
ness of intellect really astonishing. Taken separately, the greater 
part of the letters and orders in these two volumes are of little 
interest, because they refer to matters of detail which have passed 
away for ever; but en masse they are imposing, inasmuch as they 
show us a mighty genius engaged in his every-day work. As it 
is in the mass that they must be seen to be appreciated, they do 
not allow of much quotation; but in looking over them several 
passages struck us as curious. Here, for example, in a note 
dated the 13th April, 1798, is Napoleon’s view of a matter 
which has of late years excited much attention——a French 
invasion of England :— 

If we had fifty vessels of the line and as many frigates at Brest, it 
would be possible to transport 40,000 men to any point of England that 
might be named, avoiding, however, a naval combat, if the enemy should 
be stronger; but, at the same time, 40,000 men must be threatening to 


leave Boulogne in 400 sloops and as many fishing boats; whilst the 
Dutch squadron and 10,000 men must menace a descent in Scotland! 
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The following, from a report to the Directory on the naval 
battle of Aboukir, is curious and characteristic :— 


Destiny on this occasion, as in so many others, determined to prove 
that, if it has accorded us a great preponderance on the continent, it has 
given the empire of the seas to our rivals. But, however great may be 
this reverse, it cannot be ascribed to the inconstancy of fortune ; she 
has not yet abandoned us,—far from it, she has served us in this opera- 
tion beyond what she ever did. WhenI arrived before Alexandria, 
and learned that the English had passed there some days before in supe- 
rior force, 1 threw myself ashore though a frightful tempest was raging, 
and though I was in danger of being wrecked. I remember that, at the 
moment preparations for disembarcation were making, a vessel of war 
was signalled at a distance, and she turned out to be the Justice, from 
Malta. I cried, “ Fortune! wilt thou abandon me? Give me only five 
days!” 


In a letter on the same battle to General Kleber, he said— 


We cannot disguise from ourselves that in this combat it was our 
generals rather than the fleet which was defeated, since the English 
were three or four against one. I see in the whole affair only an erro- 
neous combination, The affair gives me a favourable opinion of Admiral 
Nelson, but not too bad a one of our navy; and I remain convinced 
that, if the English had been kind enough to attack us during our pas- 
sage, we should have given them a good thrashing. 


On Rear-Admiral du Chayla, who was taken prisoner by the 
English in that battle, he wrote :— 

He ought to have died on his quarter-deck, like da Petit Thouars, 
But what deprives him of all claim to my esteem is, his cowardly con- 
duct with regard to the English since he has been a prisoner. (He was, 
it appears, on friendly terms with them.) There are men who have no 
blood in their veins. He will hear the English every evening, when 
they get drunk on punch, give toasts to the disgrace of the French navy! 
He will be disembarked at Naples as a trophy for the lazzarone. 

As a specimen of his energy, take this order to General Berthier, 
dated Cairo, 23rd October, 1798 :—*“ You will be kind enough, 
Citizen-General, to give orders to the commander of the place, to 
cut off the heads of all the prisoners taken with arms in their 
hands, and to throw the bodies without the heads into the Nile.” 

In several letters he gives directions as to the manner of acting 
towards the English, who were cruising off the Egyptian coast. 
Among other things, he orders the officers sent to them with flags 
of truce, to be always very civil, and at times to offer any supplies 
from land ; but he also tells them to lie without scruple, and in 
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some cases he puts down the lies they are to tell, and the manner 
of telling them. To Admiral Sir Sydney Smith he had no liking ; 
in one letter he calls him “a sort of madman,” and in another 
“a raving fellow.” It is very rarely indeed that he displays any 
thing like sentimentality, or even friendly feeling to his subor- 
dinates ; but he once wrote to General Kleber— 

Believe me when I say, that I wish to see you promptly re-established, 
and that I attach great value to your esteem and friendship. I fear that 
we are not on very good terms; but you would be unjust if you doubted 
that that causes me pain. In Egypt, clouds when there are any pass 
away in six hours, and if between us there are any, they would on my 
part disappear in three. The esteem which I entertain for you is equal 
at least to that which you used to testify for me. 


Here and there in his communications there are flashes of poli- 
tical genius, and among them we unhesitatingly place the follow- 
ing — 

“The soil of Egypt is the finest on earth, and the position of 
the country is of decisive importance for India. Zhe European 
power which is mistress of Egypt, will, in the long run, be mis- 
tress of India also.” 

Most unquestionably, when it is completed, this Correspondance 
de Napoléon I., will be on the whole a most important contri- 
bution to modern history, and a manual to military students, But 
why does the French emperor not publish the private correspon- 
dence of le grand homme also? 


Histoire Politique de la Revolution de Hongrie, 1847-1849 ; by 
D. Iranyi and C. Chassin. (Paris: Paguerre.)—There is every 
probability that when the Italian question shall be set at rest, and 
perhaps even before, the “ Hungarian question” will absorb 
the attention of Europe, and threaten the destruction of Austria, 
Indeed we happen, from peculiar circumstances, to know, that 
this matter is fast ripening into maturity; and that certain 
personages who play a prominent part in European politics, are 
not anxious to retard that maturity. The present book is 
therefore very opportune; for nothing better will enable the 
foreign reader to understand clearly the coming “ Hungarian 
question” than familiarity with the last one—with its cause, its 
incidents, its political and military personages, and its disastrous 
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failure. It is true, that many publications respecting the last 
Hungarian revolution have been made in more languages than 
one; but, while some of them only contain accounts of military 
operations, others are mere compilations from documents of 
questionable authenticity. A full, true, and particular history of 
that great event was therefore desirable; and, to give that 
history, no one could well be better qualified than M., Iranyi, the 
principal author of this book, and who, after previously playing 
a part in the politics of his country, became one of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety in the affairs of March 1848, at Pesth, 
then secretary of the ministry of justice under the Batthyany 
cabinet, deputy of Pesth in the Diet of 1848, member of the 
bureau of the National Assembly, etc. etc. M. Iranyi was conse- 
quently an actor in not a few of the events he describes, and had 
the opportunity of consulting official documents as well as being 
personally acquainted with all the “ men of the revolution,” civil 
and military. What he knew, observed, learned, and thought, is 
set forth in this book in a plain, unaffected, and, if we may use 
the expression, business-like way. It would, undoubtedly be too 
much to say that he is impartial, for he naturally writes with a 
strong bias in favour of the revolution in Hungary, and with a 
vehement antipathy to Austria; but he writes so as to make us 
all clearly understand what occurred, how it occurred, and why 
it occurred; and he enables us to form a judgment as to the 
merits and demerits of Kossuth, Batthyany, the Archduke 
Stephen, and the many other men of more or less note who 
figured in the national rising of 1848-9—a rising which all 
Englishmen, Conservatives as well as Liberals, must admit to 
have been not unjustified, since it took place for the defence of 
long-established constitutional rights, and which not even “ black 
and yellow” Austrians themselves can deny to have been marked 
with greater heroism, and stained with fewer crimes, than any 
other of the many outbreaks of that agitated epoch. One thing 
we obser ve with regret in the book, and that is, that a very strong 
sympathy is manifested for France, and little or none for England. 
Considering that the constitution of Hungary is marvellously 
like our own, and is as old as—nay, strictly speaking, older than 
—our own; considering that few people like ours possess the 
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difficult art of combining the practice of political liberty with 
the maintenance of law and order, but that they have municipal 
institutions and territorial divisions exactly like our own, and 
that they are in great part Protestant: we might have 
imagined that it would have been on old and free England, not 
on new and despotic France, that their affections would have been 
fixed, and that to England, in an emergency, Hungarians would 
have looked for moral aid. At one time we believe this was so ; 
but the discreditable and pusillanimous part Lord Palmerston 
in 1848 played towards Hungary, has caused the Magyars to 
turn from us in disgust. 


Les Quatre Saisons; by Ernest Feydeau. (Paris: Amyot.)— 
This book is written in French prose, after the model, but inferior 
in descriptive power, in the beauty of imagery, and in the 
easy and natural thought, of Thomson’s “Seasons.” M. Feydeau 
is a man of talent, but his talent is not in descriptions of nature, 
nor his forte the art of transmitting impressions to his reader. 
A preliminary to the power of describing such aspects of nature 
as M. Feydeau declares he has carefully observed, is the 
possession of that sensitive feeling for the beauty and grandeur 
of nature, which is stimulated by flowers in spring, by the bright- 
ness and glory of summer, by the harvests of autumn, and the 
winds in winter. And this we never knew a modern French 
novelist of the realist school to possess. All M Feydeau’s 
sympathy for nature is purely artificial—Parisian. His nature is 
the nature of the Champs Elysées—not of the purest kind— 
while his descriptions are tainted with the heated atmosphere of 
Paris. Neither is fine writing M. Feydeau’s forte. Fine writing 
he seems to regard as consisting chiefly in the frequent use of 
“enormous and disgusting hyperbole,” as Johnson said of Cowley, 
and as abounding in such incongruous images as we find, among 
other instances, on love in a young couple, which M. Feydeau 
assures us, “sung in their breasts with its secret voice, displayed 
its large flower, covered the innermost folds of their heart, and 
saturated it with a perfume better than that of honey.” Again, 
at page 53, we have a young man drawing “treasures of elo- 
quence” from “ imaginary rivers,” and from “ the most profound 
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abysses of the soul;” and then distributing these treasures, not 
in a handsome folio, but “in tears, in sighs, in supplications.” 
This we have no particular objection to; indeed we rather con- 
gratulate M. Feydeau upon having hit on the exact manner in 
which we should have ventured to recommend him to distribute 
his own “treasures of eloquence” for the future, 


Dernidres Années du Rdgne et de la Vie de Lowis XVI; by 
Francois Hue. (Paris: Plon.)—Numerous works relative to 
the elder branch of the Bourbon family and the legitimist cause 
have been recently published in Paris, and have obtained a ready 
and even a large sale. Is this “a sign of the times,” indicating 
that a change is coming o’er the political dream of the French? 
It may be! Without, however, examining the matter, we state 
that this book is one of the most important of the kind referred 
to. Francis Hue was valet-de-chambre to the son of Louis 
XVL.; but our readers know that under the ancien régime mean 
offices near the sovereign’s person were not disdained by men of 
gentle and even noble birth, and Hue by birth was a gentle- 
man. His serviee to the royal child required him necessarily 
to be constantly with the king and queen of France, and both 
entertained a warm affection for him, whilst his respect and 
devotedness to them were unbounded. He was with them in 
their heyday splendour before the revolution; he was constantly 
by their side in the extraordinary and not unfrequently appalling 
incidents which marked that great catastrophe; he shared their 
captivity inthe Temple. He was too, in many important affairs, 
the confidential agent of their majesties, and of other members 
of the royal family. After the execution of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, he was cast into England as 
an exile, and in this country he several years after published an 
account of the “last years of the reign and the life” of his royal 
master. It is a reprint of this hook which we have before us. All 
who feel interest in the great French revolution, who can sympa- 
thize with royalty in distress, or who are moyed by a tale of woe, 
will procure this work, For ourselyes, we have read it with pro- 
found emotion. 
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Economie Rurale de France, depuis 1789; by M. L. de 
Lavergne, Member of the Institute. (Paris: Guillaumin 
& C*.)—This book deserves a long and elaborate article: a few 
lines in a batch of “notes” cannot do it any thing like justice, 
and yet they are all we.canat present give. “ What has been the 
influence of the French revolution on agriculture?” is the 
question M. de Lavergne treats; and to elucidate it he collects .a 
mass of facts and statistics, old and new, respecting the six 
“regions” into which he divides France, adding thereto bis own 
personal observations, and those of other authorities. The 
volume is not a large one—less than 500 pages, and yet it.com- 
pletely exhausts its subject. It gives one a better idea of the 
real condition of France since 1789, and its present state, than 
can be obtained from any other work; and it does so because 
France, being pre-eminently an agricultural country, an exposition 
of her “rural economy ” gives, as it were, the key to her situa- 
tion in other respects. On the whole, M. L. de Lavergne’s 
opinion is, that the state of agriculture now is considerably 
better than it was seventy years ago; but that almost all the 
progress has been accomplished since 1815, that is, since the 
troubles and the wars occasioned by the revolution have been at 
anend. The progress, however, he admits, has been nothing like 
that which has been attained in England. In the course of his 
work he corrects many grievous errors which are entertained in 
France, and which are adopted by foreigners as articles of faith 
without examination, respecting the old aristocracy and the 
church previous to the revolution ; the result of his correction 
being, that the former were not oppressive, and the latter not so 
wealthy as is generally supposed. He also gives a number of 
facts respecting present times, which are exceedingly curious, 
and must be of great value to every curious reader. He for ex- 
ample calculates the value of the annual agricultural production 
of France at £200,000,000, and the annual wages of labourers 
at only £10 in the western, south-western, and central regions ; 
at only £12 in the north-eastern; and at £20 in the north- 
western and south-eastern. He observes, too, that in population, 
as in agriculture, France has not kept pace with England. We 
noticed that, in more than one place, he allows a strong attach- 
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ment for the cause of constitutional liberty to be seen; but he 
justifies it amply by facts demonstrating the baleful effects of 
revolutionary disturbances of war and of imperialism. One of 
the facts which tell against the latter is very striking. In nine 
years of the reign of King Louis Philippe, from 1837 to 1846, the 
population increased by 1,860,000 souls; from 1847 to 1856, 
during the greater part of which time France has been in the 
hands of Louis Napoleon, and has had to sustain two fierce wars, 
the increase has only been 638,000 souls, a difference of more 
than 1,200,000. We have no need to remind our readers that 
M. L. de Lavergne is the author of an admirable book on the 
agriculture of England, and of various other important works. 
His present publication will, we doubt not, be extensively read 
in this country, and it well deserves the honour of translation. 


Voyages en Italie et en Espagne pendant les Années 1787 et 1789. 
By Arthur Young, traducteur de M. Lesage; avec une Introduction 
par M. L. de Lavergne, (Paris: Guillaumin et C*.)—Some time 
ago a new translation of our countryman Arthur Young’s very 
remarkable travels in France, at about the time of the great revo- 
‘lution, was brought out in Paris, and it obtained such great suc- 
cess as to give rise to the notion that his account of his journey 
in Italy and Spain would be acceptable. That has been 
realized in this book. The translation is very carefully done, and— 
an immense advantage for a work which is in a great degree tech- 
nical—is by a gentleman of the same profession as the author, 
that is, an agriculturist. The introduction by M. de Lavergne is 
rather brief, but it is well-written. 


L’Economie Politique et la Justice; by M. Leon Walras. 
(Paris: Guillaumin.)—The author of this work has employed not 
fewer than 250 pages of good honest type in the examination and 
refutation of the economic doctrines of M. Proudhon, the socialist 
writer ; and in the task he has set himself he displays talent and 
ingenuity. But M. Proudhon and his doctrines are exploded. 


La Centralisation; by M. Dupont White. (Paris: Guillau- 
min.)—The question of centralisation in government has been a 
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great deal discussed in France. The majority of writers and 
thinkers in that country are opposed to centralisation, because it 
restricts the liberty and cripples the energy of the people, throws 
on the government duties which others could better perform, 
and causes endless delay and expense. So far as we have 
examined the matter, we hold with these writers and thinkers. 
But M. Dupont White is in favour of centralisation; and he has 
written this volume to set forth what he conceives to be the 
advantages of it, to refute the objections made to it, and to show 
it to be indispensable to France. He writes with facility and 
elegance, and argues with power; but he has failed to carry con- 
viction to our mind. 


Annuaire International du Crédit Public, pour 1860; by J. 
E. Horn. (Paris: Guillaumio.)—In this book we have a de- 
tailed account of the receipts, expenses, and debts, of all the states 
of Europe and America, brought down to the latest date ; also of 
the operations of their banks, and other great financial establish- 
ments, of their railways, &c.,—that is to say, we have a work of 
reference of the very highest utility to merchants, statesmen, and 
publicists. Among other things, we find from the book that 
twenty European states, consisting of all those countries the popu- 
lation of which amounts to more than a million, and the two 
American powers, the United States and Brazil, have a popula- 
tion of 283 millions of inhabitants, a yearly income of 8300 mil- 
lions of francs (25fr. — £1), and yearly expenses of 8400 millions 
of francs. We find, too, that as far as the yearly expenses are 
concerned, France is the foremost of all other states, her outlay 
amounting to 1825 millions; next to her is Great Britain with 
1632 millions; Russia with 1102, Austria with 734, Prussia 
with 485, Turkey with 230 millions, and so on. In proportion 
to the number of their population, the expenses of the different 
states, per inhabitant, vary between a maximum of 59fr. 82c. for 
Great Britain, and a minimum of 6fr. 89c. for Switzerland. 
Next to Great Britain comes Baden 52fr. 25c., France 50fr. 41c., 
and Holland 46fr. 56c. As tothe minimum of yearly expenses 
per head, we find next to Switzerland, Turkey 13fr. 98c., Brazil 
15fr. 42c., and Portugal 16fr.42c. The principal heads in the 
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yearly expenses of the twenty-two states are :—public debts; 2234 
millions; armies, 2009 ; all the other public charges, 3900 mil- 
lion. franes,. According to: M. Horn’s statements, which are: 
drawn from official documents, the whole of the public debt of the 
twenty-two, states amounts to 51 milliaras 154 millions of francs, 
into which enormous sum Great. Britain enters with 20,093. mil- 
lions, France: with. 9113, Russia. with 8480, Austria with. 6850, 
Prussia with 1200, Turkey with 885 millions, and soon, But 
these details are but asa brick taken from a house to show the 
architecture—the mass of information the book contains is really. 
extraordinary. It. is, besides, arranged. with singular: clearness; 
and M. Horn’s high reputation as an economist is a guarantee of 
its perfect exactness. Certainly the French surpass us in these 
marvellous. works: of financial reference. 


Les Finances del Autriche; by J. E. Horn. (Paris: Guil- 
laumin.)—This: is. an exposure, by the same: author, of the 
financial situation of Austria, and it possesses the advantage— 
extremely rare in the financial accounts of that empire, whether 
official or not—of being clear and intelligible. It appears from 
it, that nothing can. possibly be more deplorable than the: pecu- 
niary situation. of the Austrian empire. The annual disburse- 
ments. are now actually more than one hundred and forty 
two per cent. above what they were eleven years ago, and the 
debt has risen to the enormous figure of £324,000,000 in 
English money. ‘The resources of Austria, which are only 
partially developed, are unfortunately, it is alleged, far from 
sufficient to bear these enormous burdens, and of credit she has 
none, neither at home: nor abroad. Our author consequently 
anticipates a fearful financial catastrophe, which must sooner or 
later befal her. 


Annuaire de 0 Economie Politique et de la Statistique pour 
1860; by MM. Bloek and Guillaumin. (Paris: Guillaumin.)— 
In our number of October last we gave an account of the 
Annuaire for 1859, and we cannot do otherwise than repeat 
what we said then. On-all economic questions relative to France 
and: other countries; and partieularly the-former, the. Annuaire 
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contains statistical and other information chosén from the best 
sources, and brought down to the latest period. This informa- 
tion is exposed in a straightforward, business-like manner, and is 
accompanied with comments and elucidations which are always 
acceptable, and often remarkable for the sagacity they display. 
The work is of the greatest possible utility, and does the highest 
honour to its editors. It is astonishing that in England, where 
the science of political economy is so widely cultivated, we have 
no annual of the kind. 


Statistique de la France comparée avec les autres Etats de 
PEurope; by Maurice Block. (Paris: Amyot.)—Nothing can 
well be more useful or instructive than a comparison between 
the statistics of different countries ; and assuredly in all Europe 
there is no one better qualified than M. Block, one of the first 
statists of the day, to undertake such an important task. In 
these two volumes he has collected a prodigious quantity of 
statistical information relative to the country, population, govern- 
ment, administration of justice, worship, charities, agriculture; 
commerce, navigation, manufactures, railways, colonies, &c., &c.,' 
of all-the countries of Europe; and it is arranged with such 
clearness as to be easy of reference, whilst it is accompanied with 
explanatory disquisitions, which relieve it from the dulness that 
in the eyes of many readers always besets figures. We think 
that Mr. Bloek has rendered great service to the public by the 
production of this work ; but will he allow us to point out one 
fault? It is, that he has given far’ too much space to France 
compared with what he has accorded to other countries. 


Nouveau Dictionnaire Anglais-Frangais, et Frangais- Anglais ; 
by Mr. Clifton. (Paris: Garnier, fréres.)—-As every student or 
reader of Freneh knows, nothing is more common in the world than 
Anglo-French and Franeo-English dictionaries ; but they know, 
too, that of these works not one in a handred is worth any thing 
at-all; that in fact they are, with a few insignificant differences, 
mere copies one of the other. Hence a dietionary prepared with 
care; and, above all, containing explanations of the new words 
which the marvellous: scientific discoveries of the last few years,. 
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and other circumstances, have caused to be created, has long been 
a desideratum. This desideratum Mr. Clifton (who is, we be- 
lieve, an Englishman, long resident in France, and a distinguished 
linguist) has supplied, and, as far as our examination has gone, 
he has done so in a manner which leaves nothing to be desired. 
His dictionary is copious—its definitions are clear, exact, and 
brief ; and we are not aware that any new word, either English 
or French, is omitted. To every word, moreover, Mr. Clifton 
has added the pronunciation ; and, though it is proverbially diffi- 
cult to express sounds in writing, he has, we think, succeeded 
better than any of his predecessors. On the whole his dictionary 
will be found highly valuable, not to say indispensable, to all 
Englishmen who occupy themselves with French, and all French- 
men who occupy themselves with English, and especially to the 
learners of either language. 


Les Turcs et la Civilisation; by Alexandre Bonneau. (Paris: 
E. Dentu.)—M. Bonneau is one of those distinguished political 
writers who, in the low condition of thought and feeling peculiar 
to imperial despotisms, as a rule, form the opinions they 
publish from the amiable inspirations of the “ Chefs du Cabinet ” 
in ministerial hotels. Hence the writings of these men, “though 
but the laboured work of slavish brains,” possess an extrinsic 
importance beyond their intrinsic merit. They must be regarded 
in connection with the events of the period chosen for their publi- 
cation, At this moment there is a French intervention in Syria, 
and immediately M. Bonneau, a political writer of some position, 
and in the confidence of a minister, publishes a book denouncing 
Turkey and the Turks, and recommending their expulsion from 
Europe. We do not infer from this that the French emperor 
contemplates any act of bad faith towards Turkey, but we instance 
it as an example of the class of men who surround the emperor, and 
who believe they flatter his tastes and feelings when they openly 
recommend France to pursue a policy replete with bad faith, and 
pregnant with great disasters to herself ; and this, too, without the 
slightest scruples as regards truth in their statements, or accuracy 
in their facts. M. Bonneau’s book is a lamentable instance of 
this perversion of high talents to a miserable meanness; for 
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although his book is written with force and ability, yet it is false 
and superficial to a degree, while his assertions are so opposed to 
fact and evidence, so tinged with that peculiar ecclesiastico-political 
despotism and bigotry characteristic of his morbid mental anatomy, 
that no faith whatever can be placed in his facts, nor reliance upon 
his conclusions. All those numerous commonplaces and “ ancient 
lies” about Turkey’s decay and corruption he has revived, and 
certainly with a skill that, while it does credit to his instructors, 
reflects favourably upon his powers of careful manipulation ; but 
a more undisguised appeal to ignorant zealotry and unreflecting 
prejudice it was never our misfortune to read. What a pity it is 
that so eminent a man as the French emperor cannot get honest 
and reputable persons about him. 


Derniers Souvenirs du Comte Joseph d’Estourmel. (Paris: 
Dentu.)—Count d’Estourmel was a nobleman afflicted or blessed 
with the amor scribendi, and this small but compact volume 
contains the notes and observations which he made in Paris, on 
men and things, just after the revolution of February, 1848. It 
is certainly very readable, and full of gossip; but we, who wit- 
nessed that revolution, do not find in it much that is new, and 
less that can pretend to political sagacity. The Count seems to 
have been one of that amiable race of old gentlemen almost 
extinct in France, who were very fond of gossip and good stories, 
great readers of newspapers, constant frequenters of salons, and 
universal sight-seers, 


L’ Afrique du Nord; by Jules Gerard. (Paris: Dentu.)—On 
seeing the name of this “mighty hunter” on the title-page of a 
book on Africa, we naturally expected to find a series of stirring 
narratives, of daring attacks on lions, and of hairbreadth escapes 
from the claws of these outraged monarchs of the mountain and 
the forest. But, instead of that, we have accounts of the natural 
and the early history of Algeria, of the capture of Algiers, of the 
wars between the French and the Arabs, and of the manners and 
customs of the people, and so forth. All this is very well in its 
way, and is very fairly told; but it is not new, and any literary 
hack could have produced it just as well from compilations made 
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at the Imperial library at Paris. Is Jules Gerard really the 
author of the book ? 


Troisans en Judée; by M. Gerardy Saintaine. (Paris ; Dentu.) 
—The title explains what this book is: an account of the princi- 
pak “sights” in Judea, and of the observations on the country 
and the people, made there during a three years’ residence, The 
author is not without talent; but we do not find that he tells us: 
any thing that we did not know before, and his style is not.sprightly., 


Tes’ Maitresses du Regent ; by M. de Leseure: (Paris: Dentw:) 
—With such a title as this, few authors in England would like: 
to publish a book ; but in France no harm or impropriety is seen 
in it—and certainly it possesses the advantage of describing the 
work correctly enough. Prudent people in England may, too, 
think that the sayings and doings of frail females do not deserve 
to be recorded, even though those females were the favourites of 
a regent; but in France folk think differently—there, in fact, 
a book about such women is read with far more eager interest 
than narratives of the careers, however remarkable, of the chaste: 
and the pious. And certainly there is this to be said of such works 
—they are entertaining in the first place, and in the next they cast 
light on the manners and customs of the people of the present 
time that is emphatically true; and, besides, we may regard it as 
a contribution to history—for, though the Regent d’Orleans 
allowed not his mistresses to meddle in political affairs, no book 
can treat of them without treating of him, and without conse- 
quently showing what sort of man he was, and how he governed 
France. As an historical work, it reveals an amount of im- 
morality and profligacy in the French court, and the high circles 
of France, somewhat more than a hundred years back, which is 
really startling; and it makes known en passant many curious 
facts, or confirms others which had been disputed. One of those 
whieh it confirms’ is very possible: it is that the heart of the 
Prince Regent, having been taken fromm his dead body to be em- 
balmed (his death, by the way, took place in the arms of 4 
mistress), was partly devoured by a dog! The author appears'to 
have exercised commendable diligenee‘in collecting’ materials, and 
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some of his anecdotes twice over. 





he writes in a sprightly manner; but we observe that he tells 


Bibliotheque des Chemins de Fer. (Paris and London.)— 
Under this title, Messrs. Hachette publish at an extraordinarily 
moderate price (lfr. or 2frs.) a series of volumes, consisting 
chiefly of tales and novels by the most admired writers of the 
day. The number of works of which the “ Railway Library ” 
already consists is extraordinarily great, and is increasing every 
month. This proves that the “ Library ” obtains public support, 
and certainly with merit, for it comprises amusement with pro- 
priety, by which we mean that the tales are free from all those. 
immoral and objectionable scenes which are generally supposed 
to comprise the staple of French novels. On this account it 
will be acceptable to that large class of English readers who. 
delight in French light literature, but object to French vice. To 
give any thing like a review of the various works published by 
Messrs. Hachette in their “ Railway Library,” is more than our 
space can afford, but we mention the following :—Un Ladre, by 
G. Delestre Poirson, which is very interesting, though conclud- 
ing with the absurd declaration that, with the exception. of 
Tom Jones and the Vicar of Wakefield, English literature is a 
mass of incoherent rubbish, without the slightest pretension to 
good taste! Les Seductions, by Amedée Achard; charming 
tales, charmingly told, by a very agreeable writer. L’ Amour en. 
Voyage, by Louis Enault, an author of repute, and a repute 
which is rapidly increasing ; La Mort de Roland, and Brancas 
ou Les Amours de Quatrequem, by Alfred Assolant, the former 
fantastic, the latter pretty ; Bombonnel. le tueur de Pantheres, a 
narrative of gtartling adventures in the Jules Gerard style, but 
relative to panthers instead of lions;. La Rose et le Gris, imita- 
tions. of English tales, by C. D. Forgues, one of the few. 
Frenchmen who know our language; Beatrix, by E. Legouvé, 
the academician, a pleasant tale enough; Jeunesse, by J. La 
Beaume; Galienne, by F. d’Arquay; Perdue et Retrouvée, by 
E. Serret ; Les Nouvelles Languedociennes, by Madame Figuier ; 
Rose. André, by E. Renaut; Edith de Falsen, by E. Legouvé ; 


are.all readable and to be recommended. 
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Tue Drama. 


THE Overland Route, laid aside for a time to make way for 
Miss Sedgwick and the wonderful Does he Love Me? has since 
been resumed at the Haymarket, and has now been performed 
altogether something like a hundred and twenty nights. The 
success of this piece has been most remarkable. People say that 
it is not a comedy at all, that it is wanting in plot, and, above 
all, in compactness; in short, that it is only a succession of 
comic scenes resembling an “ entertainment” far more than an 
ordinary drama. All this may be, and indeed is perfectly true, 
except perhaps the assertion that the Overland Route is not a 
comedy at all. What is a comedy ? and is not any picture of life 
and manners in the dramatic form entitled to the name, whether 
it be essentially dramatic, and full of intrigue and of the exhibition 
of character or not? We should not think Mr. Tom Taylor 
troubled himself much about the classification of his clever and 
interesting piece. Mr. Falconer’s Does he Love Me? is undeniably 
a comedy, and quite as undeniably a very dull one. It is cast 
in an ordinary conventional comedy mould, but substantially is 
worthless ; whereas in the Overland Route we find good comedy 
substance—the result of clear observation, combined with the 
power of writing natural and effective dialogue; and, if the 
construction is weak, it is at all events strong enough to 
hold together a succession of very entertaining scenes. Such a 
critic as “ Candide” and “ Martin” met in the pit of the French 
theatre, might find excellent reasons for not feeling amused by 
the Overland Route ; but it does amuse, in spite of its not being 
built quite in accordance with acknowledged rules. 

We wonder what London managers think of an original comedy 
(or whatever they choose to call it) being played a hundred and 
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twenty nights. The work in question has succeeded far better 
than any of the numerous adaptations by the same writer, and 
its representations have gone on continuously at the Haymarket 
while at other theatres piece after piece has been withdrawn. 
Does not this contain a lesson both for managers and for authors ? 
and if a manager possesses liberality, and an author talent, is it 
not far better for both that the latter should supply the former 
with original pieces, rather than with translations or Anglicized 
adaptations, which, without being French, are never quite 
English, and which for that reason present a chance of failure 
from which a native production is free? Granted that a manager 
pays more for an original than for an adapted work, which, 
unfortunately, is not always the case, the English piece, 
if at all equal in a dramatic point of view to the French, is 
sure, from the mere fact of being English, to please a greater 
number of persons in England. There is something suggestive 
in the fact, that with all the excellent French pieces Mr. Tom 
Taylor has had to plunder, and has plundered, from Le Roi 
samuse to Je dine chez ma mere, from Victor Hugo to the vaude- 
villistes of the Gymnase, the most successful things he has yet 
put his name to are the Overland Route, and To Parents and 
Guardians, both of which are thoroughly and unmistakeably 
original. He has not then the excuse—so easily answered—of 
the thief, that he must steal to live ; nor can managers cynically 
plead that it answers their purpose better to buy stolen goods 
cheap, than to pay a fair price for goods honestly produced and 
manufactured expressly for their market. The Overland Route, 
and Parents and Guardians, have drawn more money than any 
four, probably any half dozen, of Mr. Tom Taylor’s adaptations, 
Of course, every body’s original pieces would not be superior to 
the same person’s adaptations, but quite the contrary ; indeed, 
the majority of those who boldly announce themselves as the 
authors of plays which they have only mistranslated from the 
French, are incapable of inventing or even imitating a single 
scene, or of writing one sentence incorrect English. But capable 
dramatists are to be found in England; and all we maintain is, 
that in the long run it would pay managers better to encourage 
them—in the only way a manager ever can encourage a dramatist, 
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by offering him plenty of money—and to bring out as many 
really English plays as possible, than to depend almost entirely 
upon Paris, and have to close their theatres every now and then, 
when there happens to be a dearth of available French pieces. 

Our managers may be as immoral as they like in the way of 
dishonesty, but they dare not—indeed would not be permitted 
by the licenser—to bring out a drama that was immoral, in the 
sense in which La Dame aux Camélias and Les Filles de Marbne 
are entitled to be so described. Wishing to profit by such pieces, 
so tempting from the success they have met with in Paris, they 
must nevertheless make up their minds to abandon them 
altogether, or to purify them by transforming the vicious 
heroines into virtuous, or, at all events, marriageable characters. 
Thus, to be sure, decency is saved, as it was in the case of the 
Marble Heart—a proper but comic version of the before-men- 
tioned Filles de Marbre. The public is not shocked, but, what 
is worse, the public is bored. It can see no meaning in the 
piece, which indeed in its new shape has none ; it hisses the 
first few nights, and afterwards stops away. 

Perhaps this immorality of the French stage may lead to the 
regeneration of our drama; and it is quite time that the latter 
died, or did something more than give us an Overland Route 
about once im ten years. Our stage still holds the mirror up to 
nature, but it is nearly always French nature ; it depicts society, 
but it is almost invariably the society of Paris. Our dramatists, 
with all their boasted powers of adaptation, are full of 
French colouring, and show what they feed on as plainly 
as grasshoppers or blow-flies. We use this last disagreeable 
comparison because it expresses our meaning. The immense 
majority of the dramas and comedies that have been brought 
out in France during the last few years, are founded on sub- 
jects of a Sir Cresswell Cresswell description, which if not 
considered (as they ought to be) “ unfit for publication” 
in our newspapers, are at least deemed inappropriate for exposi- 
tion on our stage. Our respectable purloiners cannot purify such 
productions as we have already explained, without destroying 
them ; they can, of course, introduce their great disinfectant mar- 
riage, but this must be managed with care, and, in certain cases 
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of great delicacy, cannot be employed at all. Here and there, 
teo, where a pernicious sentiment stains the piece, they can rub 
it out; but, treat the work as they may, something of its native 
badness will “cling to it still.” Indeed, during the past year, 
all the plays with enough success in Paris to tempt an adaptator, 
except one which dealt with the prevalent mania for Bourse 
speculation, have beeu so utterly and hopelessly “improper,” that 
the poor adapters have really had nothing to steal, and the conse- 
quence has been a theatrical summer season in London of unpre-~ 
cedented dulness. Mr. Charles Reade has just attacked adapters 
and managers in a long and curious book, full of valuable infor- 
mation, good ideas, excellent aims, and strange misconceptions, 
ealled “The Eighth Commandment.” He might write another 
under the title of “ The Seventh Commandment,” to show that 
those whom he, justifiably enough, treats as thieves, will soon, 
unless French authors find some other subject for their dramas, 
have really nothing to steal from. If the French cooked nothing 
but frogs, it is plain that Englishmen could not dine in Framee ; 
and, similarly, if French dramatists study no incidents in life but 
those which are foreign to English taste, English adapters will be 
unable to get aliving outofthem. The last great successes on the 
Parisian stage have been La Tentation, Les Pattes de Mouche, and 
Les Amours de Cléopatre. The two first are full of conjugal in- 
fidelity, and in the last the two chief personages are not married 
at all, but ought to have been. All three were allowed to be 
played at the St. James’s Theatre, which is accounted for by 
the inability of the licenser to understand French—a charitable 
supposition, if ever there was one. We must add, that all three 
were favourably received ; but it is known that English people 
applaud in French what they would be ashamed to listen to in 
their own language, and we are convinced, moreover, that a 
great deal of the laughter we heard while Les Amours de Cléopdtre 
was being performed, was the laughter of vanity and ignorance— 
of persons who wished to make believe that they understood the 
latest pleasantries of the Palais Royal, without being aware 
that those pleasantries were vulgar and indecent ! 

In any case, no London manager has ventured to bring out 
either of the plays we have named, in spite of the favour with 
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which each was received in Paris ; indeed, no French piece 
at all capable of adaptation to the English stage, has been 
produced for many months past. Hence, as we before observed, 
the recent dulness of the London theatres, which has amounted 
in some cases to absolute torpidity. The Haymarket has been 
fortunate ; but, until the arrival of Mr. Bourcicault from America, 
with his “ new and original drama” (founded on Gerald Griffin’s 
Collegians), the Adelphi was in this position : that it had to choose 
between falling back on the well-worn pieces of its ancient re- 
pertory, and giving to the public such trash as its adaptation of 
Le savetier de la Rue Quincampoiz. The translator and arranger 
of that piece must have known that it was stupid; but all the 
new French dramas that were not stupid were immoral. Ac- 
cordingly, Jt is an ill Wind that blows Nobody good, was 
brought out, though what good ths can have blown to any one 
we are unable to conceive; unless it was a conviction to the 
manager, that to depend upon the French stage for dramas was 
becoming more than ever a delusion and a snare. If French 
dramatists only continue, for about five years longer, to produce 
no good pieces but such as are in a moral point of view utterly 
bad, either our English theatres will have to be turned into 
circuses and “ music-halls,” or English managers will have to 
take means for providing themselves with original plays. In 
other words, they will be obliged to do just what would have to 
be done by American publishers, if the English authors, on whom 
they at present count for their supply of books, were to confine 
themselves to the production of such works as Mr. G. W. M. 
Reynolds is supposed to write. 


























ORATORIO AND OPERA. 
THE NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


“ Abraham ;” Oratorio in Two Parts; the Words adapted 
from the Bible, and Music composed by Bernhard Molique— 
According to Fétis, the musical historian, at the present period 
director of the Brussels “Conservatoire,” Molique at the age of 
nineteen was endeavouring to give to his talent a broad basis 
and a massive character. We are told on the same authority, 
that he was born at Nuremberg, on the 7th of October, 1803 ; 
that his father was a musician, who taught his son to play several 
instruments ; but the violin was the one the pupil preferred, and 
in which he made the most rapid progress. He was sent in due 
course to Munich, and placed under Rivelli, the first violinist of the 
court of the late King Maximilian of Bavaria. After studying 
for two years, Molique commenced his musical tours, visiting in 
turn Leipzick, Dresden, Berlin, Hanover, and Cassel. Sub- 
sequently he obtained an engagement in the orchestra of the 
Theatre An der Wie, at Vienna; and in 1820 was the successor 
at Munich of his master Pietro Rivelli, as solo violinist to the 
Bavarian king, at the early age of seventeen. His next appoint~ 
ment was at Stuttgardt, having been nominated by the present 
King of Wurtemberg, the musical director of the court concerts, 
besides being the colleague of the late Lindpaintner, of Pischek 
“Standard-Bearer” notoriety, as conductor of the German opera- 
house. In 1836, Molique made his début at the famed Parisian 
Conservatoire concerts, playing one of his own violin concertos, 
To his honour be it recorded that the conceited French critics 
were as unable to appreciate the ability of the Nuremberg violi- 
nist and composer, as they were to value Lipinski, Spohr, and 
Mendelssohn. He failed, therefore, in good company; and, 
fortunately for art, it does not require Paris prejudice and French 
flippancy to endorse a talent which the rest of musical Europe 
has recognized. In 1849, Molique quitted Stuttgardt, and settled 
in London—his political principles being too pronounced for 
VOL. II. 2¢ 
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Swabian sway. To complete the brief biography of a true and 
sterling artist, it must be recorded that he is utterly free from all 
charlatanism, whether as a conductor, composer, orexecutant. He 
is absorbed in his art ; it is within him without outward demon- 
strations. He is self-taught as a writer; he studied in solitude 
the scores of Haydn, Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven; he mas- 
tered the theoretical works of Marpurg, Kirnberger, Albrechs- 
berger, and he travelled where music was to be heard. Thus 
were his natural impulses matured, and his knowledge extended. 
“ Abraham” is numbered in the beautiful edition published by 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel, in Leipzick, and Ewer & Co., in London, Op. 
65. It is Molique’s maiden oratorio. For the violin he has written 
much—six concertos, besides rondos, concertinos, duets, quartets, 
fantasias, trios, quintets, &c. He has composed a mass for four 
voices in F minor, several sacred songs, a pianoforte concerto, and 
various melodies, which have won deserved popularity. Molique 
is honorary’ member of the leading musical societies in Italy, 
Germany, &c, In this country he can boast of eminent pupils. 
He was first violinist of the orchestra of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
last season ; and the Philharmonic Society, after the resignation of 
the baton by Costa, would; have done well to have selected 
Molique as the successor of the Neapolitan, instead of nominating 
the wild Wagner, the prophet of the future, and -the musical 
Thalaba of the present. Molique is admirable as a conductor ; 
he is quiet, but he combines energy with precision, and has a fine 
and quick ear. -It is*in his new capacity as an oratorio writer 
that Molique is now to be judged. One generation sows and 
another reaps) With regard to the oratorio, this no doubt is the 
reaping season. In this matter there is no sowing, it is all 
reaping. Musicians consider the oratorio on the same light 
as preachers consider sermons; there is no such thing as even 
a petty larceny in the composition of sermons, and there is 
none such in oratorios. With sermons possibly nothing more is 
to be done, for so much has been got out of a text, and which 
was never intended to be got out of it, that all future labour is 
regarded as superfluous, But it is not so with the oratorio ; and, 
although custom has habituated the composer to do much in this 
matter, we are inclined to think a little reason and reflection 
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might put a stop to this threshing of straw, repeated for so many 
seasons, and convert the reaping age into one of higher promise 
and production. 

The oratorio is said to be a kind of drama on some sacred sub- 
ject, set to music in scenes not sufficiently dramatic for a theatre, 
and but little suitable for a church ; for whatever bishops and deans 
may tolerate in cathedrals, the oratorio does not penetrate into 
churches. The subject is commonly the memoirs of some distin- 
guished personage who holds a prominent place in the pages of 
holy writ ; as, for instance, the illustrious Chaldean whose career 
Molique has noted. In some instances, a more daring flight is 
ventured upon by writers of oratorio books. It is no new thing, 
after all, thus to illustrate history ; for the Greek historian informs 
us that, more than two thousand years ago, the lives and actions 
of illustrious men were written in poetry, and sang in public by 
chorus accompanied with instruments. 

It has been decided by the composer Gliick, and all those who 
think as he thought, that dramatic music must not consist in 
established forms or long movements, and it must not interrupt 
the action of the drama, or draw off the mind of the auditor from 
the situation and the scene by any profusion of music on the part 
of the composer, or exuberant display on the part of the singer ; 
in fact, composer and singer are to grapple with incidents and 
action, not with the thoughts and ideas, of music as abstract cum- 
position. The power of the artist was to be displayed in drawing 
the hearers out of themselves, creating an illusion of the bustle of 
human life—now the portraiture of distress, now the fascination of 
mystery, and now the exhibition of success. The wonderful mind 
of Meyerbeer has invented a school of music which may be 
considered to have fixed the operatic drama on a new and solid 
foundation ; but as the dramatic oratorio is not the dramatic 
opera, the real question is, what is to be done with a kind of 
drama consisting of acts and scenes, and yet without action or 
scenery? Vocalists are placed forward in a row to sing; a large 
chorus and numerous band stand behind them to sing and to play ; 
a mere recitative, a simple declamation, a bare statement of facts 
in music, however legitimate, would never create any illusion, or 
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excite any continued interest, however perspicuous, rapid, or 
forceful might be the delineation of the composer. 

Up to this time oratorio composers may be said to have con- 
tented themselves with writing music rather in the abstract than 
the dramatic character. It is clear something remains to be done, 
for “finality” seems to be the order of the day; but what that 
something may happen to be, it is difficult to tell until the right 
man comes in the right place, and at the right time. Opera as- 
sumes at each epoch new forms and fresh expansion ; but oratorio 
remains unchanged, and the “finality” doctrine appears to be 
accepted. True there is the music of the Future, a sample of 
which was sown by a Pierson, but the crop was a failure. Now, 
such a result by no possibility can arise to a musician like 
Molique. No man breathing understands art workmanship better 
than he does, or can give better reasons for what he may do, 
“ Abraham,” as every artist and amateur had a right to anticipate, 
evidences the hand of a thorough scholar. In Germany, musi- 
cians must slave and study to acquire distinction, Here, in 
England, our pupils think teaching is quite unnecessary ; for every 
musician who aspires to be a composer, considers that he is a born 
genius, Composing is done by inspiration ; it comes intuitively, 
instantaneously, without calculation, without preparation ; it is 
not so much the offspring of kuowledge as of good fortune, or it 
may be of utter despair. Germany, be it stated with regret, is not 
like England ; there is no genius there, and hence it is that Bach 
and Beethoven, Handel and Haydn, Mozart and Mendelssohn, 
are created. In the time of Rousseau, if we are to rely on 
legislation, there was no genius in France; and his advice to the 
composer was, if you feel no inspiration, no grief, no burnings, 
no voluptuousness, no palpitations, no transports, no sorrows, no 
tears, seek not to know the meaning of the word genius. “ Que 
t’importerait de le connaitre? Tu ne saurais le sentir: fais de 
la Musique Francaise.” Of what earthly consequence is it to be 
possessed of genius, if you are not able to feel inspiration? there- 
fore, fire away and manufacture French music. We repeat there 
is no genius now in Germany, and nobody better than Molique 
can afford to be told that he makes no exception ; for his profound 
learning, great tact, and long experience qualify him to compose 
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an oratorio. He has been much too wise to write his “ Abraham” 
in English music; and hence it is we have a solid Saxon-score, 
truly Teutonic theory—in short, a genuine German oratorio. 
When, in these astonishing days of rushing into print by such 
myriads of musicians, it is really quite delicious to meet with a 
mind like that of Molique, who soars beyond the mere mechanism 
of music. “ Abraham ” stands out in bold relief from the ama- 
teur and effete productions to which we have alluded. We can 
only judge of an artist by his difference from other artists, and 
the power he possesses to produce a good and equal quantity of 
results in a given and equal time. With respect to originality, 
that of course consists in doing things well, and doing them his 
own way. It is something that the artist has fixed principles 
on which he thinks and acts, and which have rendered him strong 
enough to put forth his own work—work specially his, because 
bearing the impress of a peculiarity and powers which never 
existed until created by himself. Judging the composer of 
“ Abraham” by these tests, there can be no hesitation in award- 
ing to him a distinct and distinguished position as an artist, 
possessing high power over the forms of composition ; a power 
which he holds at ready command, and in which he can, at any 
moment, embody due and appropriate expression. He can write 
a song, a recitative, a march, a duet, a trio, a quartet and chorus, 
all of which evidence the old soldier in composition ; but then 
comes the question of novelty, and there will be the puzzle to 
indicate ideas, to shew the spirit, to claim originality. Our 
impressions in listening to the oratorio are, “ Well! that is fine, 
but we have heard it before”—that is what Mendelssohn says ; 
but now we hear it as Molique says it, and uncommonly well he 
does say it, although to make a clean breast of it—for in art dis- 
cussion there should be no mental reservations—we cannot say 
that Molique says it better than Mendelssohn, albeit it is so well 
said by both. If we are asked whether, under these circumstances, 
so much evident labour should have been bestowed to polish and 
refine much that stood well with the world, whether a revised 
and corrected edition was really required ; we reply at once that 
Molique was quite justified in giving “ Abraham ” to the musical 
world—that he may in a second work do that which Mendels- 
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sohn achieved with such marvellous skill, establish his own indi- 
viduality whilst availing himself of appropriation. Now, let us 
not be misunderstood : Molique is not a pirate—he is not a pla- 
giarist. There are very few passages, if any, which could be taken 
out of “ Abraham,” and by any stretch of analysis and comparison 
be ascribed to another composer. Le style c’est Vhomme cannot 
be applied to Molique ; it is his style that has yet to be fixed— 
we believe it will come. 

The history of “ Abraham” as an oratorio is not a new attempt; 
and under the title of Abraham, Isaac, and Abimelech, the chief 
records of the life of this father of the faithful have been por- 
trayed in music. This Chaldean prince, who may be said to 
unite the antedeluvian world with the present, (for he was with 
Noah 150 years, and Noah was with Methuselah 600, and 
Melehisedek was with Adam 250 years,) stands as the head of a 
race which we are told shall be as the stars of the sky in multi- 
tude, and as the sands which are by the seashore innumerable. 
He lived for nearly 400 years, but, with the exception of his 
obedience to the commands of the Lord to go out into a place, 
knowing noé whither he went, and the offering up of his son Isaac, 
considering that He who had given him his son was able also to 
raise him up even from the dead, there is nothing in his life 
differing from the lives of the shepherd kings of the patriarchal 
times. Abraham left his flocks and his herds, and occasionally 
he was counselled to be the warrior, and avenge himself upon the 
invaders of the plains wherein he dwelt. Such incidents offer 
nothing new for portraiture in music. As for the sacrifice, the 
“ Jephtha” and the “ Iphigenia” have been done, and well done. 
No composer can transcend Handel in this matter, and Molique 
has not written a “deeper and deeper still.” As to battle 
scenes they are numberless, and those who like warrior’s music 
turn to the “Judas Maccabseus” and are satisfied ; and so long as 
a Sims Reeves is in existence, Costa’s warlike strains in “ Eli” 
will always, especially during a volunteer excitement, create a 
sensation. 

The book of “Abraham,” like that of “ Elijah,” consists of a 
catena of texts from the Bible, conveying the history of the Lord 
calling Abraham out of the land of Mesopotamia ; his separation 
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from Lot, by reason of a disagreement between the herdsmen ; 
Lot’s capture by the four kings ; Abraham’s pursuit and victory 
over them ; the intercession of Abraham with the messenger of 
the Covenant to spare the five doomed cities; the sending away 
of Hagar and Ishmael ; and the offering up of Isaac. Between 
these incidents are intermingled choral movements, by way of 
explanation and reflection, and divers angelic communications. 
There are, of course, prayers and praises in solo, litanies and 
thanksgivings by servants, people, women, and other bodies, 
which appear every now and then with a view to irrigate the 
dryness of the scene. There is no attempt to set up any 
speciality of character throughout the oratorio. The Angel, 
Abraham, Lot, and Isaac, all very like—they seem all to think 
alike, speak alike, and feel alike. Herein is the great defect in the 
work, the absence of individuality and power. The personages 
depicted do not stand apart. Molique’s notation fails to charac- 
terize, and yet a young man does not think like an old man, nor 
is Lot supposed to be the same sort of manas Abraham. Again, 
there is a want of contrast in the situations, and some good 
opportunities have been missed for this inattention, or rather 
dramatic (not theatrical) unskilfulness. Hagar sings, “ Hear my 
prayer, O Lord ;” Isaac sings, “ Unto Thee I lift up my eyes ;” 
Abraham sings, “ Lord, my God, look down from thy holy habi- 
tation ;” and the greater portion of the oratorio is occupied with 
what may be called direct acts of worship on the part of the 
several dramatis persone. Now, setting on one side Handel’s 
oratorio of “The Messiah,” (which we take leave to state is not 
an oratorio,) it may be a question whether these quasi dramatic 
entertainments upon biblical subjects, ought to be presented as 
direct acts of worship. It is quite clear their performance is one 
of recreation and refreshment, one of rest and relaxation; and 
although, in all such things, it is right and proper to be 
full of thankfulness, there ought not to be a presentation 
of solemn scenes at which people may be sentimental, but certainly 
not solemn. The performance is, of course, one of an exhibitory 
character, not a religious act ; and it is one thing to produce it, 
as a work of high art, admitting of the utmost refinement and 
execution, evidencing on the part of the audience a contemplation 
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of the ways of providence in past ages ; but it is quite another 
thing to exhibit together a series of religious acts, in which the 
Great Creator of the world is engaged throughout. Auditors and 
spectators are not expected to be turned into worshippers. The 
music cannot consecrate the festival—the festival ought not to 
desecrate the music. And it may be a great question, also, 
whether any person has a right to ransack the pages of holy writ 
for the purpose of selecting certain texts, here, there, and every 
where, and putting these texts into the mouths of historical 
characters who never heard of, and therefore never made use of 
them. 

Now let us glance at Molique’s music, as it looks in the 
remarkably handsome German type. The oratorio opens without 
overture. It commences with sixteen bars of “ Introduzione” 
from the band, the tenors leading off in a chorus in C major of 
two parts, the first part Andante con moto, in common march 
time, followed by an Allegro alla fugata. The entire character 
of the oratorio may be gathered from its opening chorus—it is at 
once palpable that Molique is master of his art ; he knows per- 
fectly what he is about. The movement opens all right, as if he 
had written a hundred such movements. The tenors announce 
the subject, and the chorus in the eight bars following well settle 
both key and movement. The second theme now commences 
with a semiquaver accompaniment for violins, and the harmony 
moving in massive semibreves in the bass, but which is closed 
much too suddenly by a return to the key-note at the twelfth bar; 
it spreads out once more at the fourth bar from this point, but 
there is the same turn as before, the same F sharp and F natural 
—a fact which very clearly demonstrates, either that Molique has 
no very extended acquaintance with the relations of his key- 
sound, or (which is more probable) that he does not intend to 
put down any thing very difficult or very new that may endanger 
the exact execution of his music. We breathe freely, therefore ; 
there is to be no music of the future—no Wagnerifying, not even 
Spohrifying, but Mendelssohn is to be the model to be written 
upon. “ Elijah” and “ Athaliah” insensibly present themselves to 
Molique—the pages look Mendelssohnian, and the passages sound 
like Mendelssohn. The subject of the fugue, “For he shall be 
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like a tree planted by the rivers of water,’ upon the old 
familiar passage, the ascent to the sixth of the key through the 
fourth and the third, in common duple time, forbids the possi- 
bility of any very novel treatment. It is well opened, but re- 
ceives a complete check in coming into its cadence on the fifth: 
The intermezzo that follows displays some broad points in 
the bass; and the violins, here and there sparkling through 
the voices, lead on to a definite passage in quavers, which in 
some manner alleviate the vanishing of the fugue; the stretto 
follows, and then a Pid vivace or coda, and the chorus 
closes. No, 2 is the recitative of the angel communicating the 
message of the Lord to depart and seek another country— 
it is the tenor which carries out the story. No. 3 introduces 
Abraham in a solo, “ Lead me, O Lord,” the spirit of which is 
well sustained, and is a well-written composition, with masterly 
accompaniments. The reprise is charming, and the close is well 
conceived. The song is without blemish, without reproach as 
regards artistic skill, and in all probability will be popular. No, 
4 is the departure, declared in recitative, leading to a quartet. 
No. 5, “Go in peace,” for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, It is in 
the ordinary rondo form, relieved by fugal imitations, and the 
flow of the removes from the key are not only good but fresh ; 
the reprise is of a very familiar character, and the coda in its ter- 
mination simply that which we have heard many times before. 
We are now in Canaan, the altar is built, and Abraham and his 
people celebrate in an aria and chorus a kind of thanksgiving 
litany. The whole movement is without a fault ; the semiquaver 
accompaniment being only that which a good violinist could 
write, and consequently one in which Molique assuredly takes the 
pre-eminence of Mendelssohn, the orchestration of the former 
being more varied, and more naturally adapted to the instruments 
than that of Mendelssohn. If Molique’s invention was but up to 
the mark of his power to do, he would be “ ’homme de la situa- 
tion.” No. 8 is the aria for Abraham, “ Let there be no strife ;” 
but the disagreements of herdsmen are not subjects for songs, and 
Molique must have felt this to be so. No. 9 is the tenor disquisi- 
tion, ‘“‘ Who walketh uprightly dwelleth in righteousness; his 
reward shall be great.” It isa six-eight movement of consider- 
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able duration, in which a pleasing melody is sustained by a much 
varied and artfully disposed orchestral undercurrent, reflecting the 
highest credit on Molique. This air will command the unqua- 
lified admiration of musicians, and ought to secure the suffrages 
of amateurs, if they do not object to the nature of the form, and 
the character of the words. No. 10 is the recitative between the 
angel (soprano) and Abraham, with his complaint of being 
childless, and the promise of the son. In the matter of the semi- 
tonic change, Molique is not Handel, as shown in the change 
upon the word “son,” B flat is not A sharp. A chorus in 
E major, “ O how great is thy goodness,” reminds the hearer of 
“St. Paul” and “ Elijah ;” but it is beautifully laid out for the 
orchestra, and as it approaches the close of its first half on the 
fifth of the key, the crescendo is very charming, and those ten bars 
appeal with a master’s power to the feelings of the auditory. The 
middle part flags, and the form flags even in the hands of Men- 
delssohn. We feel we have had enough of the four crotchets and 
the sixteen semiquavers in the bar, and the ear pleads for relief ; 
but on they go until the composer goes in for another crescendo, 
and then follows two or three bars of rest. An old author was 
accustomed to say, “ Never put two good things together ;” for the 
ear is like the eye—the eye can only see in patches; and so it is 
with the ear—a good vocal phrase is killed by a too distinct and 
vivid accompaniment ; one or the other must take pre-eminence, 
and occupy the chief if not the sole attention. Abraham’s prayers 
being now over, the devotional scenes give way to a messenger, 
(No. 12, recitative,) who comes in with hot haste, and informs 
Abraham that the four kings have taken Lot, and all that belongs 
to him, captive. Abraham in recitative calls his men to arms, 
“ Beat your ploughshares into swords, and your pruning-hooks 
into spears,” an application of words which the old prophet of after 
days little dreamt of. Now comes (No. 14) a spirited chorus of 
male voices, interspersed with solo passages on the part of Abra- 
ham, “ Arise, arise, and let us go.” We are struck with remi- 
niscences of the bass song “ Fidelio,” and passages in the “ Mount 
of Olives,” with here and there snatches from Mozart’s “ Don 
Juan,” and Mendelssohn’s “St, Paul” in the piece, which is not 
the less remarkably well put together, and maintained with great — 
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vigour and spirit. As a war chorus it will prove, we have no 
doubt, a decided favourite. At the close of the martial outbreak 
the women of the tribe sing a litany, “Hear our prayer, O God 
of our salvation,” (first and second soprano, and first and second 
altos.) The movement is long, and the return after the pid mosso 
is very laboured, and not settled in the best manner; it is written 
in common time, and marked 72 in the crotchet. The chorus 
(No. 11) is also written in common time, and marked 76 in the 
crotchet. Here was an opportunity of getting away from the mono- 
tony of time, figure, and movement; and it would seem the com- 
poser sins much against himself in not taking advantage of the 
different resources of his art which this great change of scene 
offered him the opportunity of doing. After the recitative (No. 
16) narrating the rescue of Lot, comes a capital march, which will 
be sure to be played by the bands of the line as well as those of 
the volunteer riflemen. It is scored in picturesque variety; but 
we ask if Abraham and his herdsmen could have marched to such 
music, which has no oriental type like that in Auber’s “Pro- 
digal Son.” Of all living composers, Meyerbeer is the only one 
who invests his scenes with a real local colouring ; the natural- 
ness of the situation is always uppermost in the mind of the author 
of the “Huguenots.” Beethoven composed a march in his 
“ Fidelio,” which, for perfection of form and appropriateness of 
instrumentation, is yet unrivalled. Costa’s cunning in the march 
in “Eli” is apparent. Molique’s march per se is a real marcia 
_ pomposa, but is not the onward tread of herdsmen, although they 
have had a fight. After Abraham’s acknowledgment in recitative 
for his victory, we arrive at the concluding chorus of the first part, 
“Praise ye the Lord.” It opens in three-four time, 126 to the 
crotehet, but soon moves away with a brilliant accompaniment 
for the violins. At the close of the opening there comes an inter- 
mezzo, the voices responding to each other, somewhat after the 
manner of Mendelssohn in the opening chorus of the second act 
of “St. Paul.” Then ensues the fugue, “His right hand and his 
holy arm,” upon a Spohr subject, in the treatment of which 
Molique, like Spohr, stops in the middle, not having the conti- 
nuous power which marked the vigorous hand of Mendelssohn, 
After the dominant close, the subject is again seized and tossed 
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among sundry flats and sharps, after Spohr’s monotonous manner ; 
this leads to the stretto upon a point d’orgue, and the chorus closes 
with a long coda, uncommonly spirited in its way, and not a little 
ambitious in its character. We have heard the point upon the 
B natural, “Praise ye the Lord,” before. The chorus has been 
most carefully written. 

The second part opens with a soprano solo, “I will extol thee,” 
consisting of two movements, the first in common time, 76 to the 
crotchet, the second in three-four time, 112 to the crotchet. This 
perhaps may be called a publisher's song ; it is made to sell, and 
will sell, no doubt, although the second movement recalls the 
bravura trumpet movement for the soprano in the “ Elijah,” and 
in other respects is not unlike the soprano song in Costa’s “ Eli,” 
of the same words. The transition on the words, “the trans- 
gressors,” should have been avoided ; it is no joke to the singer. 
Ascending the scale upon the A flat may be in itself unobjection- 
able, but stalking upwards upon such a syllable as “gress,” is 
rather absurd to the auditor. The objection does not apply to the 
German word Ver-dch-ter, and it is probable that Molique set to 
his own language in the first instance. After the angel’s communi- 
cation that Sarah shall bear ason, there is a trio (No. 22) for alto, 
tenor, and bass, “Let all those rejoice” —more thanksgiving—but 
it is sure to be liked for its simplicity. The chorus (No. 24) rela- 
tive to the fate of the five doomed cities, next claims attention. It 
is rather long and diffuse, and would gain by rewriting and con- 
densation, being too much of the same character and spirit as 
‘** Yet doth the Lord,” in the “ Elijah.” After Abraham’s prayer 
for the preservation of the cities, an air for the contralto succeeds 
(No. 26)! “They kept not the law,” 69 to the quaver. 
This aria will be much admired, it is so thoroughly Men- 
delssobnian. Why it should be so, with Molique’s acquaintance 
with all composers, living and dead, we are at a loss to explain. 
The chorus of fire, “And the Lord stretched forth his hand 
against them,” is magnificent. Here Molique is himself again ; 
the accompaniments are really grand—carried on with unflagging 
spirit and increases in power as it proceeds, and the whirlwind 
of the terrible tempest is done with a master’s hand. The sus- 
tained change at the close, “The first-born of death hath devoured 
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their strength,” is good, and proves very effective. The book now 
reaches the casting out of Hagar and Ismael, in a duo (No. 29)» 
“Cast out this bondwoman and her son.” We cannot say that 
this conversation between Sarah and Abraham is either dignified 
in the words or in the music. It is also curious that the Egyptian 
mother and her offspring should be sent forth into the wilderness 
to the accompaniment of a psalm tune or chorale (No. 32). 
“Commit thy way unto the Lord ;” it will be relished by those who 
revel in parochial psalmody. The description of the wanderings 
of the outcast mother and child is consigned to an orchestral 
episode, followed by Hagar’s prayer (No. 34). Molique’s star is 
again in the ascendant with this air for the soprano. When one 
listens to it, the question is involuntarily asked, why does not this 
.composer, who has ideas and can write, forget all about Men- 
delssohn? After the preservation of the son, a large chorus 
(No. 35), “Great is the Lord,” is reached, opening in the same 
key, fugue, and movement, as the opening one in the last chorus 
in the “Elijah.” The allegro fugue is in the stereotyped form, 
ascending to the sixth of the key and then back‘again. It would 
seem impossible to put any thing new upon a theme worn so 
thoroughly threadbare. If Molique has not done better, be has 
certainly not done worse than his contemporaries ; but we cannot 
refrain from giving the due word of praise for the spirit with 
which he keeps up his orchestra. The sacrifice of Isaac is next 
in rotation. Camirosa selected this subject for an opera, and the 
famed Dutch picture, irreverently treated and coupled with such 
an odd association of ideas, ,irresistibly presents itself to the 
mind’s eye. After receiving the command, Abraham appears in 
the song, “My delight is turned into mourning,” a song consisting 
of two parts, one andante, 54 to the crotchet, the other allegro 
con fuoco, 80 to the minim. The slow portion is Mendelssohnian 
enough ; but really in the movement, “ The Lord turned his hand 
against me,” if the publisher of the “ Elijah” choose to proceed 
against the publisher of “ Abraham,” then “Abraham” Ewer 
must pay “ Elijah” Ewer, some heavy and substantial damages. 

After the appearance of the angel, who directs Abraham to 
“Pour out thy heart before the Lord,” we are brought to the top 
of the mountaiu, and Abraham sings the aria, “ Lord have mercy 
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upon me,” which, as may be supposed, is of a very melancholy 
temperament. This is succeeded by a song from Isaac, “ Unto 

thee I lift up mine eyes,” at the close of which Abraham 

attempts to slay his son, who expostulates with a vigorous oppo- 

sition and affright, that seems to have inspired Molique, for five 

bars of dramatic writing are heard in succession. The duet be- 

tween Abraham and Isaac, “It is of the Lord’s great mercy 

we are not consumed,” is elegant and effective. The oratorio 

winds up with a grand chorus—*“ Great and marvellous are thy 

works,” 66 to the crotchet, the opening chorus beginning 72 to 

the crotchet. There is a fugue as a matter of course, and in this 

case the fugue goes down to the key-note and up to the sixth, 

then down again. The theme is twined round a great many 

semitones ; then follows the usual stretto and the usual coda, and - 
thus ends “ Abraham.” 

And now as to the execution of the first performance of the 
oratorio, at the Norwich Festival, on Thursday, the 20th Sep- 
tember, the anniversary of the Battle of the Alma. 

The alto music of Sarah and the angel was rendered by Miss 
Palmer. The soprano music assigned to the angel and Hagar 
was sung by Madame Clara Novello, and that to Isaac by 
Madame Weiss. The tenor narrator in the first part was allotted 
to Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and the second division to Mr. Sims 
Reeves. The whole of the baritone music of “ Abraham” was 
given by Mr. Santley. The bass part of the messenger was 
awarded to Signor Belletti. The trio, “ Let all those rejoice,” 
sung by Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Belletti, and 
the chorale, “ Commit thy way unto the Lord,” were re-demanded, 
as was Madame Novello’s air, “I will extol thee,” but she 
declined the honour. Both the tenor airs, whether as compo- 
sitions, or whether their artistic rendering by Mr. Wilbye Cooper 
and Mr. Sims Reeves be considered, were entitled to encores. 
The general execution was remarkably fine—the orchestral 
portion particularly so; the choruses would have gained by more 
light and shade—they were also at fault in their intonation 
at times. Molique conducted his own oratorio, and was most 


enthusiastically greeted at the end of each part. 
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OPERA. 


At the two September musical festivals at Worcester and 
Norwich, two operatic works have been produced, the one a 
cantata, called the “ Erl King’s Daughter,” the music by Gade 
a Danish composer, a pupil of Mendelssohn; the other, a lyrical 
legend entitled “ Undine,” the music by Benedict. Gade has 
written symphonies and overtures, which have successfully 
passed through the severe ordeal of the Gewandhaus audiences 
at Leipzick. At the London Philharmonic Society one of his 
six symphonies was played, but made but little impression. 
Like his master, Mendelssohn, he is fond of Scotch themes; his 
opera, on a true A minor, is full of animation. “The Erl King’s 
Daughter” was sustained by Madame Rudersdorff, Madame 
Sainton Dolby, and Mr. Weiss. The principals were therefore 
good, and the band was excellent; but the elaboration of Gade’s 
style, coupled with its Mendelssohnian form, was not likely to 
be understood and appreciated with a loose and slovenly execu- 
tion. 

Benedict’s “ Undine” at Norwich was a great success. One 
of the prettiest and most fanciful ballets ever mounted at her 
Majesty's theatre, in the days when Mr. Lumley, with such 
short-sighted policy, overlooked opera and upheld dancing, was 
Ondine, or La Naiade, invented by Perrot, and the music of 
which was by Payne. Cerito was the “Ondine.” Who can 
forget her “ Pas de !Ombre,” her “ Pas de la Rose Flétrie?” The 
German Naiad of La Motte Fouqué has been made the heroine 
of countless dramas; and now Benedict, with the aid of John 
Oxenford’s poetic adaptation, has given us the water spirit as 
‘Undine,” relying on the music only, but it would be well wor 
thy of transplantation to scenic boards. His characters besides 
the Naiad are Bertalda, who is presented as a titled lady instead 
of being a poor fisherman’s daughter ; Hildebrand, the faithless 
over of Undine, and Kuhlebon, the chief of the Danubian watery 
sprites, who destroy the castle and its inhabitants for the slight 
to Undine. There is a charming overture in F major and minor, 
a bass solo in G minor, an elegant song in E flat for Undine, 
with harp obligato ; a tender adagio in B flat for the tenor, with 
a trumpet cabaletta. A most captivating contralto song in B 
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major, a dramatic chorus in C minor, and several picturesque 
choruses for the Naiades, with a spirited march and wedding 
pageant. Benedict has scored “Undine” most deliciou-ly ; 
nothing can be more fresh and piquant ; the ideal music being well 
contrasted with the strains of the earthy realists. Madame 
Clara Novello, Miss Palmer, Sims Reeves, and Weiss, were the 
able representatives of the respective characters. 

There are some remarkable points of interest in the march of 
the lyric drama, The triumphant revival of Gluck’s “ Orpheus ” 
at the Covent Garden Royal Italian Opera, and the successful 
Italian adaptation of Weber’s “Oberon,” by Benedict, at her 
Majesty’s theatre, both produced last season, will bear their 
fruits. Two English opera-houses are to open in October at 
the above establishments. Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. Harrison 
will carry on their fifth campaign at Covent Garden, and pro- 
mise a new opera by Balfe ; adaptations of Auber’s masterpiece, 
the “Domino Noir,” and of Gounod’s splendid setting of 
Goéthe’s “ Faust,” are also to be mounted. There is even talk 
of Wagner’s “ Tannhauser,” now in active rehearsal at the Grand 
Opera in Paris, and of Meyerbeer’s “ Prophéte,”’ but it would be 
impossible to do justice to all these works in one season, At 
her Majesty’s theatre, Macfarren’s “ Robin Hood ” and Wallace’s 
“Amber Witch” are announced for the English company, and 
there are rumours of adaptation of one of Gluck’s works. The 
Haymarket enterprize is not to be exclusively English opera 
like Covent Garden, but Italian opera will alternate. 

Here are events—revolutionary ones—almost in the domain 
of opera; but for the two Italian seasons of 1861 there are 
greater changes in store. The secession of Grisi and Mario for 
the Royal Italian Opera, will free Mr. Gye from trammels which 
have been an obstacle to art-progress. A new and extended 
sphere of action is offered, which, if skilfully employed, will in- 
crease the prestige of the Covent Garden undertaking. There 
are many fine works—the production of which has been arrested 
by the Grisi-Mario engagements. 
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The Newspaper Press of the Present Day. (Saunders, Otley, & Co.) 
The Newspaper Press Directory. (G. Mitchell & Co.) 
The Newspaper Gazetteer. (Newton & Co.) 


a SING has become such an art, that annual guides 

are issued to enable persons to make a judicious selection 
of the newspapers and magazines, through the medium of which 
public attention is to be attracted. These guides and gazetteers 
are curious and interesting even to those who are not casual or 
regular advertisers. The growth and state of the old newspaper 
press, or what was termed the high-priced journals, and the rise 
and marked development of the young cheap press, more famili- 
arly known as the Penny Papers, are worthy of study, as the 
pioneers of public opinion for the past, and as beacons for the 
future. There are nearly 1200 newspapers now published 
periodically in this country. If Lord Palmerston has not exag- 
gerated the importance of the press, in putting it in competition 
with the steam engine and the electric telegraph, it is high time 
for the Conservatives to look into the present condition of the 
journalism, representing, or misrepresenting as it may be in some 
instances, its opinions and principles, and to ask whether the 
moment has not arrived to improve and develop those organs 
which, in trying and difficult times, have had the courage to 
maintain constitutional principles? There are two strong incen- 
tives for a policy of active intervention in press matters—namely, 
the recent reaction throughout the country in favour of Con- 
servatism; and the absolute necessity that its journals and reviews 
should keep pace, in point of intelligence and information, with 
the liberal organs, whether Whig, Radical, or Republican. 
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The following summary is supplied of newspaper politics :— 
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From the same returns, we collect that the cheap press, the 
overwhelming majority of which are penny papers, has been 
increased, between 1855 and 1860, to the extent of 120 in 102 
towns in England, two in Scotland to two towns, the same 
number in Ireland, but none in Wales. Of the old papers 174 
have reduced their prices, whilst 323 new cheap papers have 
sprung into existence since the abolition of the stamp duty 
within the last four years and a half. 

Journalism, so far as regards proprietary interests, being 
essentially a commercial question—one, in fact, of mere demand 
and supply—it may be asked how it is, that, for the last quarter of 
a century, newspaper speculations exhibit such a marked majority 
on the side of liberalism. The reply is easy: That it is a mer- 
cantile transaction; and that, as profit has been more easily 
ensured by the advocacy of extreme principles in politics than 
by the support of Conservatism, speculators have been more 
readily found for that which pays, than for that which entails a 
loss. The first great blow given to the Tory press was at the 
passing of the Emancipation Act, which split the party. The 
Reform Bill was the next shock; but the “expediency” policy 
of Sir Robert Peel not only broke up the great body of Conser- 
vatives, but inflicted on the newspaper proprietary which stuck 
to its standard a most serious and permanent injury, as it has 
unfortunately proved. The Liberal party, having acquired the 
monopoly of governmental place, power, and patronage, has 
had ample time and opportunity to assist their adherents, reward 
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their friends, and win over their opponents. The paramount 
influence of journalism was thus secured for the Liberals. Year 
after year the old newspaper properties in town and country 
sank in circulation; and as that great element of influence 
declined, public opinion, especially in the electoral districts, was 
gradually weaned from sound Conservatism. The disappearance 
of discipline in the party, was followed by the disunion and dis- 
ruption of journalism. The financial resources of the papers 
being reduced, the editorial and literary staffs were decreased in 
number, and in the same ratio the power and ability to compete 
with the Liberal organs were diminished. The peculiar policy 
adopted by the “ Times,” of becoming “conservative” for the 
time being when it required government information, or when 
any special object was to be attained, has also seriously affected 
the constitutional press, which considered that, if the “party” 
acquired office, its old supporters in adversity would not be 
forgotten. Of course, the favour shown to the “Times” 
did no permanent good to the cause, as in due course Printing- 
house Square comes into collision with Downing-street, who- 
ever may be the occupants of the ministerial haunts for the time 
being; but, in the meanwhile, the accession of the Conservatives 
to office had really injured instead of serving the friends which 
had so long struggled to support these principles, and defend the 
other party. Here and there an isolated act of patronage in 
return for long and faithful services was heard of; but this 
would arise from individual feeling, and was not the act of the 
“party.” Here has been the great fault of the Conservatives— 


‘they have not combined, like the Liberals, to promote the suc- 


cess of their principles. Individuality of action will not answer 
like union. If the Conservatives were in power to-morrow, 
and if the “ Times” was to support them, and its adhesion to be 
accepted, while the labours of the Conservative press were 
ignored, the existing Conservative press would be rendered still 
more inefficient than it is, and the “Times,” when it had 
achieved its object, in taking the wind out of the sails of its 
opponents, would turn round and assail the cabinet from which 
it had derived the exclusive information, now more than ever an 
essential element of its existence, since telegrams have equalized 
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the means of acquiring news. Now, if a firm stand had been 
made against this temporizing action of the “ Times,” the Con- 
servative press would not be in its present plight. There is one 
consolation, however, in the fact, that the “Times” has gradually 
depreciated the high-priced Liberal journals in London to an ex- 
tent that there is only one, representing a class interest, which 
is a paying property. If the “Morning Advertiser” had not 
taken up the question of Protestantism against Papacy, it would 
have been absorbed like its liberal contemporaries. Among the 
existing Liberal daily press of London we have Palmerston—Pub- 
lican—Shaftesbury—Saint organs; we have Napoleonic journals, 
pur et simple; there are Palmerston-Bonapartist papers (what 
an odd association !)—there are really independent newspapers 
defending Liberal principles with honesty, intelligence, and 
energy ; but, of the high-priced papers, the “ Morning Herald” 
is the only morning organ of Conservatism. There is, ot 
course, the penny “Standard,” the transformation of which, 
from a high-priced evening paper to a cheap morning journal, 
was a happy notion, one that entitles it to every support and 
consideration from the Conservatives. 

The penny press is the great fact of the day in journalistic 
annals,’ There are now the “ Daily Telegraph,” the “ Morning 
Star,” the “Evening Star,” and the “ Express” (the latter is 
twopence), on the side of the Liberals, and the “ Standard” and 
the “Evening Standard.” The “Daily Telegraph” has an 
enormous circulation, and is rabidly radical, violent, and vitupe- 
rative, anti-royalist and quasi-republican, abuses authority in 
every degree—reviles religion. Written by popular writers of 
the “fast school,” with humour and vigour, its influence on 
the middle and operative classes is great. If it could afford a 
better quality of paper, it would shake the “ Times.” How the 
“Daily Telegraph” can pay, secing that it has no tributory 
supplies of matter and type from other journals, puzzles the 
initiated in newspaper matters. The “Morning Star,” the 
Manchester organ, that is, of the “ Bright” section of the manu- 
facturers, does not pay, and there is a negotiation to throw into it 
the capital raised to start another morning paper, to be called 
the “ Dial,” now in existence as a weekly paper. Since the 
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optional use of the stamp, it is not easy to arrive at the circula- 
tion of newspapers; but 55,000 will be the outside number as 
regards Conservative journals, morning and evening, in the 
metropolis, whilst 200,000 will be nearer the mark for the 








Liberal organs. 


We invite the attention of Conservatives to the following 
classification of the London weekly press :— 











| Civil Service Gazette Lloyd’s 
ConseRVATIVE. Clerical Journal Reynolds’ 
Bell’s Weekly Messenger | Field Saturday Review 
Sunday Times South London Journal | Athenzum 
The Press South London News Atlas 
John Bull World Beacon 
Court Circular | British Ensign 
English Ciurchman LipeRL. | British Standard 
Era Bell’s Life in London County Chronicle 
Guardian Observer County Herald 
Magnet Weekly Despatch Freeman 
Mark Lane Express Economist Noncomformist 
Watchman Leader Patriot 
Weekly Mail Examiner Punch 
Union Spectator Record 
Surrey Standard lilustrated News Weekly Chronicle 
St. James’ Chronicle Illustrated Times Weekly Register 
lllustrated News of the | Tablet 
Ngorrat. World | Statesman 

City Press Weekly Times Wesleyan Times 
Court Journal News of the World 














The above list might be considerably increased if the penny 
parochial and suburban journals were all enumerated, but the 
greater portion is neutral in politics. The cheap and literary 
publications for the same reason are omitted; but the 
“Atheneum” is specified in the Liberal list, inasmuch as, 
when an opportunity presents itself, it attacks directly or 
indirectly Conservative opinions and principles. It is remark- 
able that in the conservative list there is not one journal of 
large circulation—the highest is the “Weekly Mail;” next, 
“ Bell’s Weekly Messenger;” the “Sunday Times” third ; 
and the “Era” fourth. The “Sunday Times” has but 
recently changed sides; and it is worthy of note that its sale 
and advertisements have increased by the adoption of a con- 
servative tone. 

Taking the intellectual standard of comparison, the weakness 
of the Conservative press numerically, as compared with the 
Liberal representatives, is glaring. The “Saturday Review,” 
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the “ Examiner,” the “ Spectator,” the “Leader,” the 
“ Economist,” the “ Atheneum,” the “ Nonconformist,” and 
the “Record,” are conducted in a very forcible, intellectual 
mode. The “Guardian” is well written, but in political 
matters is too Gladstonian and shifty to be considered as a 
strong Conservative representative. 

The “Illustrated” journals, although collectively large in 
circulation, exercise no great political influence on the masses : 
as in the daily press, the decline of the high-priced weekly 
journals is gradual but sure. The once famed “Dispatch” is 
chiefly kept alive by circulating maps asadecoy. The “ Sunday 
Times” would have died but for its transition to Conservatism. 

The most prejudicial influence exercised against the progress 
of constitutional notions, is that of the cheap weekly papers. 
Let us cite—“ Lloyd’s,” “Weekly Times,” “News of the World,” 
and “Reynolds.” These four papers are published at twopence, 
and their combined circulation is not less than 420,000 
weekly. They are sold all over the country, and these are the 
journals which have an enormous influence over the working 
classes. To state that Radical politics are upheld in three out 
of the four, the “ News of the World” being the most moderate, 
will afford but a faint notion of the democratic and levelling 
principles sustained with such daring licence. Amongst the 
working classes, the most fatal influence is exercised by the 
twopenny papers. Herein is the incentive to the strikes to be 
found, and herein are the wildest governmental theories inculeated 
in violent and virulent language. It cannot be denied also, that 
there is no lack of literary ability in the conduct of these 
journals, rendering them still more dangerous in the promulgation 
of what they designate as “progress.” ‘“ Reynolds’” and 
“ Lloyd’s” may be designated as revolutionary, aiming directly 
at republican institutions; the “News of the World” and the 
“Weekly Times,” albeit more moderate, are still essentially 
democratic, not in the Whig sense of our present Home Secretary, 
but in the ultra interpretation of the word. 

When it is added, that the united circulation of the entire Weekly 
Conservative Press is not equal to that of a single one of the four two- 
penny papers we have been referring to, every one will agree with 
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us that it is high time the Conservatives should take into their 
most serious consideration in what manner the “monopoly” of 
journalism, as well as the “monopoly” of Liberalism, is to be 
- got rid of; or, at least, what ought to be done to establish a coun- 
teracting influence on the minds of the masses, moved as they 
must be by such incendiary publications. 

But how is Conservative journalism to be increased? This 
is the vital question. We reply, “ making the press a paying 
property to capitalists who would be disposed to speculate,” is 
a sound commercial principle. Conservative journalism, whether 
daily, weekly, monthly, or quarterly, ought to be self-supporting, 
it ought not to rely on subventions or advances. What are the 
essential elements of success for a newspaper or review? 
Circulation and advertisements; but a journal or magazine, 
high priced, may be made to pay with a limited quantity of the 
former ingredient, if it be well supplied with the latter. Now 
it is a curious fact, that, in all the late changes in newspaper 
property, the penny battle against the high-priced papers, the 
tendency of the high advertising community still inclines to the 
dearest journal as the best and most productive medium. The 
penny journal is considered to go chiefly into the hands of those 
who have little spare money for the general purposes adveriised ; 
and a penny journal once looked at, is thrown on one side instanter. 
Unfortunately the high-priced advertisers feed the “Times ;” 
even the most determined Conservatives feel that, if they want 
a large circulating medium, it is to the “Times” they must go. 
It has been justly stated that party has nothing to do with 
advertising as a matter of business ; but if a system of combined 
action was laid down by the Conservatives, that they would in all 
cases advertise in their own organs, whatever they might consider it 
necessary to do in other newspapers, one great advantage would be 
secured for the constitutional paper. Again, as regards circulation, 
the same system of combined action in town or country might be 
resorted to, in taking care that the Reading Rooms, the Literary 
Institutions, the Mechanics’ Institutions, the Exchange Rooms, 
the Libraries, the Hotels, and every place of public resort and 
general rendezvous were supplied with the Conservative organs, 
daily, weekly, and periodical. The system which aims at a 
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general combination as regards registration, might be applied 
with great results to the spread of Conservative journalism. But 
it would be an utter waste of energy, whilst looking to the cir- 
culation in order to increase its quantity, if quality were not 
regarded at the same time. The great complaint is, that the 
intellect of the party is not represented in the present condition 
of journalism. It is true. No one acquainted with the inner 
workings of newspapers for the past quarter of a century, can 
deny the fact of the retrograde character of the Conservative 
papers in point of ability; and the explanation is obvious—the 
writers therein are overworked. Statesmen, historians, and dis- 
tinguished men of letters, have ceased to contribute, either as 
amateurs or as officials, like in bygone days. The defeats in 
1829 and 1842, and the final Peel treason, seem to have dispirited 
the intellectual and accomplished men who might effect such a 
revolution if they would buckle on their armour, and wield a 
lance like their ancestors of old, although the fight is with other 
weapons, 

There is no occasion to resort to a system of subsidies to sup- 
port the Press. The commercial success of any literary under- 
taking is best secured by the maintenance of a high moral tone 
and independence ; but surely there are ample opportunities to 
increase the circulation of the existing papers, magazines, and 
reviews. The electoral machinery might be legitimately resorted 
to on behalf of the Conservative newspapers. Is it not a fact, 
that Reading Rooms, Literary and Scientific Institutions, Ex- 
change Halls, &c., and other public buildings in the great 
majority of towns, are filled with Liberal publications ; whilst the 
Quarterlies, the Monthly Magazines, the Weekly and Daily 
papers, on the side of Conservatism, are either systematically 
excluded, or but partially subscribed for? At a general elec- 
tion, candidates will not hesitate to squander vast sums of money, 
but they neglect the very thing which is essential to Conserva- 
tive success—viz., the judicious preparation of the public mind 
whilst a parliament is in existence ; systematic combination and 
regular training ; these are the things really required, instead of 
a modus operandi which has led to the bribery and corruption 
that has so disgraced the country. 
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‘ It is useless to attempt to approach the masses with the high- 
priced intellectual papers. It is the pernicious influence of the 
cheap journals which has to be combated by a cheap Conserva- 
tive press. It is not in the counties that democracy rides ram- 
pant. It is in the towns, amongst the £10 voters, that it is 
important and imperative to inculcate sound political knowledge 
and principles, to make that class of voters understand that their 
real interests are not to be secured by believing the assertions of 
those Radical organs whose cuckoo cry is, “ Down with every- 
body and everything,” “ Up with nobody and nothing !” 

Whoever recommends, or subscribes for, the introduction of 
one of our papers in a district where they are not to be found, 
or perhaps only of the opposite side, is really serving the cause. 
Buying and circulating papers, containing articles for special 
occasions, or on vital principles, would be of the highest value. 
What ought to be aimed at, in fact, is to make the present 
papers pay ; that once done, private enterprise will do the rest. 
The great object is to seek to influence, by reason and argument, 
the voters in the towns and boroughs now opposed to Conser- 
vatism. Taking the metropolitan press, we have now only the 
following journals :— 


The Morning Herald The Press 

The Evening Herald The Era 

The Standard and Evening Standard The Sunday Times 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger The Weekly Mail 

John Bull The St. James’s Chronicle 


Whatever may be the amount of quality in our Magazine 
literature, the “ Liberals” are certainly represented in quantity 
by a large majority. What can we cite on the side of Con- 
servatism ?— 


The Quarterly Review, 
The New Quarterly Review, 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Bentley’s “Quarterly ” and the “Constitutional Press,” after a 
very brief career, have ceased to exist. 

Surely there is not such an excess of journalists and reviewers 
on the side of Conservatives as to impose a very onerous tax on 
the general body to support their own press! 

What inducement is there for the young man who is about to 
commence a literary career to take to Conservatism? He may 
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have a leaning towards the cause, but material interests will 
have their influence in the choice of a party as well as of a 
profession ; and if the church, the bench, the press, the govern- 
mental offices, the two services of arms, are for years virtually 
closed to Conservatives, because livings, judgeships, status, place, 
promotion, are not to be obtained except through the sway of 
Liberalism, is it in human nature to suppose that a party can 
perpetually exist on exclusion? It is in vain that we glance at 
the provincial returns, to obtain some consolation for the nume- 
rival weakness of the metropolitan Conservative press. 

_Here is one compilation as to the politics of the metropolitan 
and provincial papers :— 





Casave | INDEPEN- | Nevren, 
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! No. 
apepenene LIBERAL. | TIVE. DENT. 
| London ...cecsecseeees 202 | 53 | 23 | 19 | 107 
| | 
Home Counties...... 76 29 15 | 6 26 CO 
Norfolk Circuit ) 
Counties ......... 5 43 | 22 | ao witch, 8 
Western Counties...| 84 | 27 | 2 | 8 | 2 
| Oxford Circuit ) | ‘ | -_ 
Counties ......... 86 | 33 7 10 2 
Midland Counties... 78 | eo mle 4 oe 
| Northern Counties | on Mae ee ee 
| | | 
| | 743 266 | 129 73 «| «(270 








Of the twenty-five papers published in Wales, nine are Liberal, 
six Conservative, two Independent, and eight neuter. 

Of the 138 Scotch journals, seventy-six are Liberal, thirteen 
cre Conservative, fourteen Independent, and thirty-five neuter. 

Of the 129 newspapers printed in Ireland, thirty-nine are 
Liberal, forty-two Conservative, twelve Independent, and thirty- 
six neuter. 

Now the totals give the following result for the united 
kingdom :— 
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Liberal journals soe ee | 890 
Conservative press ... ... 190 


Majority ... .. «... 200 


The Conservative feeling in the country must indeed be deep 
rooted, which, despite of an excess of 200 newspapers in favour of 
Liberalism, could return in the present parliament three hundred 
members to support the government of Lord Derby. If time 
and space permitted, it would be a curious dissection of the 
above returns, to show that where the Conservative press is 
weakest numerically, there the electoral opinion becomes more 
rabidly Radical. The metropolitan boroughs will sufficiently 
prove this fact. 

When the late Sir Robert Peel raised the “ Registration” 
ery, he was alive to the importance of action on the part of the 
Conservatives, in the new state of things brought about by the 
Reform Bill; but if, in addition to the thrice-repeated injunction 
to “register,” he had added the “press” with “three times 
three,” he would have displayed more statesmanlike sagacity of 
an influence which he affected to ignore, but which no statesman 
sought after with greater avidity by indirect means. At the 
eelebrated Glasgow entertainment, his inaugural address was 
anticipated with the utmost anxiety ; and arrangements had been 
made by the leading London newspapers to “express” the speech. 
Not to send an imperfect report of that, which it was very 
natural would be previously prepared, it was settled that a 
deputation should wait on Sir Robert Peel, to ask him fora 
copy. He indignantly repudiated the notion that he ever 
“prepared” his speeches, snubbing the gentlemen who made 
such a request. The latter knew their business, and persisted. 
Sir Robert, after some evasion, promised a definitive reply in 
the morning. On attending the next day, there were more 
excuses, but eventually he opened a drawer and pulled out a 
copy of the address “cut and dried,” which was printed as it 
was delivered, without the change of a comma ! 

Whether journalism prevents the due exercise of govern- 
mental power—whether parliamentary functions be not affected 
by undue pressure from without-—it is now too late to neglect 
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the press as a rallying point for the promulgation of Conserva- 
tive principles. It is the real key to the Liberal position—it is 
their stronghold—their citadel. The battle of the constitution 
has not merely to be fought in the registration courts. The 
candidate, whether for town or country, who best looks after the 
state of journalism within his district, and who seeks to have his 
principles advocated with efficiency, will serve his electoral 
interests more decidedly, than by throwing away handfuls of 
money, just before the polling-booths are erected. The often 
cited saying of De Tocqueville should be recollected :— 

“The newspaper is the only instrument by which the same 
thought can be dropped into a thousand minds at the same 
moment.” 

Radical poison is daily and weekly administered in excess, 
Is there to be no Conservative antidote ? 








THE SESSION OF 1860. 


on session of 1860 has at last dragged to an end its weary 
length. The spider, no longer disturbed by the clatter of 
legislation, is permitted to resume his task in a secluded corner of 
the Commons House, and to spin a cobweb as intricate as one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s schemes. The jaded officials are able to gain that 
repose the midnight harangue forbid them to expect ; while the 
silent walls of parliament look down upon benches no longer 
occupied by ambition, impudence, or unabashed folly. Whoever 
the muse of history may select to inscribe upon her brazen tablets 
the acts which have occupied, during seven months, the united 
legislature of these kingdoms, will have a difficult task to perform. 
Inconsistencies of every kind will present themselves for record, 
A government, called together to pass a Reform bill, not only 
failed to do so, but produced a measure which honest reformers 
denounced as a subterfuge, while several of its unkappy parents 
devoutly hoped it would be strangled ere it reached maturity. 
By one party it was regarded as a puny thing that could never 
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come to good; by another, as a bantling that might suddenly grow 
to uncomfortable proportions, and devour not its offspring, but 
the authors of its existence. Then there was nothing fancy about 
it. No lodger franchise, no model workman, with a sum at the 
bank introduced to the duties of a citizen; no pale student or 
professional man, induced to desert his book or his client, to assist 
in the selection of a member of parliament. The bill expired, and 
no one inquired, as Lord Palmerston did on a former occasion, 
“Why did it die?” A budget of extraordinary pretensions had 
been previously introduced, surrounded by all the charms that 
masterly eloquence could devise, possessing every merit but that 
of providing for the expenditure of the country. But it came not 
alone. It led by the hand a commercial treaty, founded on vague 
hopes and uncertain propositions; giving to a neighbour advan- 
tages which that neighbour refused, or was unable to return. 

It is true this treaty was ushered in by fine words and hand- 
some phrases ; that it exalted the magnanimity of the great ruler 
who made war for an idea, who tore an abject people from the 
claws of the double-headed eagle. Yet the words had scarcely 
died from the lips of the orator, when the magnanimous ruler 
announced his intention of annexing an adjacent country as his 
just spoil, and expressed his regret that, for geographical reasons, 
he was prevented from resting satisfied with an “ idea.” 

It is very improbable that the budget would have passed, had 
the union of Savoy to France sooner taken place. The financial 
provisions it contained were even more fallacious than its political 
promises, The men, whose experience and sagacity command 
most attention on commercial questions, Mr. Baring, Mr. Hub- 
bard, and Lord Overstone, opposed it in strong and decided terms. 
To an ordinary mind it certainly was incomprehensible. Ata 
moment of increasing expenditure, Europe bristling with armed 
men, the spirit of revolt spreading to lands which had hitherto 
borne oppression with stifled murmurs, revenue to a considerable 
extent is remitted, in order that the dramatic unity of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s budget might be maintained. And what were the princi- 
pal articles on which duty was remitted? On wines, except 
those of a very expensive kind, unsuited to our climate, having 
none of the nutritious qualities of malted liquors, on silks, on 
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artificial flowers, tawdry finery, and on paper. The last, we allow, 
would be a very proper tax to take off at an appropriate moment. 

The budget passed, carried by the most pertinacious obstinacy, 
and aided by the most unfortunate eloquence. It was not, how- 
ever, the last financial operation of the year. The same minister, 
who had exhausted our imagination with visions of universal 
peace, with an Arcadia of shepherds, their crooks adorned with 
artificial flowers, piping to nymphs in cheap silks, and moistening 
their lips in pitchers of thin claret, suddenly perceives he has no 
money ; that he has to provide for an expedition to China, as well 
as for the erection of fortifications, to prevent the entrance of our 
good ally, should he be inclined to follow his merchandise. An 
addition to the income-tax is the obvious resource of one who 
had pledged himself to its complete removal, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer terminates the financial year by asking parlia- 
ment for £3,800,000 in July, and another million in August. 

But it is not the temporary inconvenience that such reckless- 
ness in the management of our finances must cause, which is the 
most serious feature in Mr. Gladstone’s budget. The Spanish re- 
payments and the malt credit have provided, in some measure, 
for the deficiency which the Chancellor of the Exchequer at last 
found to exist. This anticipated income has for the moment 
enabled the creditor to meet his debtors, and the day of reckon- 
ing has been postponed. What will it be next year when the 
wine duties have been still further reduced, and other means that 
provided the exchequer with the metal it requires have been 
dissolved in the crucible, where, according to Mr. Gladstone’s 
formula, it is necessary that the taxation of the country should 
be brought? It is no use appealing to Sir Robert Peel, or pre- 
tending that a sudden stimulus will be given to the taste for 
knicknacks from Paris, The wealthier classes will always pro- 
vide themselves with luxuries, whether the duty be a little 
higher or a little lower. It is in the articles necessary to the 
existence or comfort of large masses of our fellow-subjects, that 
the reduction of taxation may produce such an increase of sale as 
to compensate for the loss of revenue, 

Mr. Bright’s attempted agitation for an untaxed breakfast, had 
more sense in it than most of the schemes this demagogue has 
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fathered. The statesman who can give the old woman a cup of 
purer and cheaper tea, or the wearied labourer a glass of sounder 
beer; who can warm better the poor man’s dwelling, or clothe 
his children in something stronger than flimsy cotton, deserves a 
people’s gratitude, and even if the exchequer suffers it is for a 
good cause. 

But in reality the financial plan of Mr. Gladstone aims at a 
political result. It is apparent that he is imbued with the doctrines 
professed by the Manchester school ; and, whether he admits it to 
himself or not, is proceeding in a course that must destroy the aristo- 
cratic element in the constitution. He is a revolutionist in the 
true sense of the word ; but he works steadily like the mole, not 
with the onslaught of the tiger. To place the burdens of the 
country by means of an exorbitant income-tax on the shoulders 
of the “ privileged ” classes, to render a standing army impossible 
in times of peace, difficult in times of war; to force diplomacy 
into the narrowest limits, and to restrain the influence of this 
country within a selfish circle, are the objects of men who are 
ignorant both of history and of the art of ruling, It is in vain 
to point out to them that England has been raised to unexampled 
grandeur by the qualities they attack ; it is in vain to tell them 
of the dangers which the commercial republics of other countries 
have run from the very policy they would inculcate ; it is in vain 
even to appeal to the finer feelings of the human heart, to the 
self-sacrifice, precious in the life of nations as in the life of man ; 
all arguments of this kind are met by theories, produced by 
personal interest, or engendered by a subtle brain, Were the 
hopes of those who talked of universal peace, and expected it 
might spring from an international exhibition likely to be 
realized, the matier would stand in a different light, But 
war remains, appealed to for the same reasons, and with the 
same objects, that animated the soldier cased in steel, In the 
camp, as in the council-chamber, ambition and vanity reign as 
they did before, although the human puppet commands the rail- 
road and the telegraph. War may be shorter, bloodier, perhaps 
less common; but while man and his passions last, until the 
“ Saturnia regna” come back, we are afraid the goddess Bellona 
will be found all armed in some quarter, It is well, then, that 
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the natural valour of our countrymen, and the spirit which has 
called out the volunteer, be fostered. “ Felix civitas, que tempore 
pacis de bello cogitet,” were the words inscribed over the armoury 
of Venice. And while the attention of public men is directed 
to the welfare of the lower classes, let not the latter think they 
must not take part in supporting the structure that gives them 
shelter. Mach good sense fortunately leavens the masses in this 
country. They are cautious, and averse to change. As Machiavel 
observes, the people when left to their own judgment seldom 
mistake their true interest. They naturally love the constitution 
they are born under, nor desire change but under calamity or 
oppression. It is impossible, however, to foresee what might be 
the effect of continual scarcity or of severe war. We must wait 
until then to learn how far they have been influenced by the 
misrepresentations which invite them to rely upon professional 
demagogues, and to exchange the honour of England, its influ- 
ence in the world, for diminished estimates and Manchester 
diplomacy. 

Besides the Budget and the Reform bill there was another 
question of importance, to which the attention of last session was 
directed. The Paper duties, a part of the financial scheme, 
rose into unexpected prominence from the refusal of the 
House of Lords to assent to their removal. It was natural that 
politicians, who make it their business to quote history wrong, 
and to work up astounding political fictions, should assert that 
the action of the peers was unconstitutional, and that the liberty 
of the people was trampled under foot. But the House of Lords 
was supported by the common sense of the country in their 
determination not to give up an easy means of revenue at a 
moment of large public expenditure. The committee appointed 
to search for precedents, executed their office with judgment and 
impartiality. Without expressing any opinion of its prudence, 
they showed that the House of Lords was justified in the course 
it took; and, amidst the angry threats of Mr. Gladstone, the 
prime minister proposed what the Daily News called “ those 
pitiful resolutions, which the historian will blush to record.” 
Lord Palmerston, in refusing to listen to his indignant colleague, 
displayed no small tact and temper. Not only did the second 
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estate of the realm retire from the struggle victorious, but with 
that increase of power which must attend the successful assertion 
of its prerogative. 

The other acts which present themselves as the fruit of a labo- 
rious session, drawn out beyond the usual time, are not too nu- 
merous to be mentioned in a few sentences. In the message her 
Majesty directed should be delivered to parliament, and which is 
supposed to contain those great things that have been done for 
the service of the country, it is stated she “has given her ready 
assent to several measures of great public usefulness.” We can 
well believe the gracious Queen would give her assent to what- 
ever could benefit her subjects,; but we cannot help admiring the 
discretion that has wrapped up in a mysterious paragraph these 
“ measures of great public usefulness.” 

One of the chief pleasures of music consists in its vagueness. 
Each discovers in the strains to which he listens, the airy forms 
that please him best. The lover is reminded of the outlines of 
his mistress ; the soldier thinks of glory; the mind’s eye of the 
poet is filled with visions, 

This little paragraph is evidently intended to produce the same 
eftect. The reformer, on reading it, may think of his bill—the 
economist, of the large reductions in the public expenditure—the 
philanthropist, of the unarmed crowds thronging to the temple of 
peace. If in a spirit of inquiry you ask the names of the mea- 
sures, the poetry fades, and there is a very bare reality. The 
amalgamation of the Indian with the’European forces is a most 
important act, of which the wisdom is very doubtful; as it is im- 
possible to ascertain from the different evidence that those 
acquainted with India have given, what may be its ultimate 
effect. The union of benefices bill, thrust in a sorry state through 
the House, will be nearly inoperative ; while the Board of Admi- 
ralty have the credit of introducing into the government of the 
navy, a code of rules less capricious and truculent than were those 
which before disfigured the naval articles of war. 

Ireland, as usual, has occupied a large share of the public 
time. Besides an act for amending the relations between land- 
lord and tenant, which is honoured by a conspicuous position in 
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the royal speech ; another act, to prevent the display of party 
emblems, marks the anxiety of the English legislature for the 
sister country. These two bills are fit company for the “ union of 
benefices,” for they are likely to be equally inoperative. Indeed, 
the party emblems’ bill will probably repose in the same dust 
that covers that remarkable piece of legislation—the ecclesiastical 
title bill; for the ingenuity of violent faction can easily invent 
“party emblems” in what is now innocent of political meaning. 
The passions of “orange” and “green” may be as effectually 
roused by a green twig or by an orange lily, as by a full band or 
elaborate banner. Nor can we promise the executive much suc- 
cess, unless, with an activity somewhat foreign to their habits, 
they imitate the French police, who, shortly after the fall of 
Charles X., arrested some travellers of our acquaintance because 
their courier had accepted the fatal gift of a bouquet of fleurs- 
de-lys. 

If the “ Act to amend the law relating to the tenure and im- 
provement of land in Ireland,” be accepted as the settlement of 
a subject which has hitherto been a constant cause of discord, the 
Secretary for Ireland will have proved himself a pacificator of no 
mean ability. Our opinion, based upon some acquaintance with 
Treland, is, that it will leave the main question at issue undis- 
turbed. “Tenant right,” which means the right of the tenant to 
the land, receives no sanction at the hands of the legislature ; 
while the power the landlord is given, to refuse his sanction to 
any improvement the tenant may propose, will leave his authority 
untouched. There are useful provisions in the Act, particularly 
in the powers of leasing it contains, and it is drawn up with care. 
It is in reality no more favourable to the class who demanded it, 
than the bill introduced by Mr. Whiteside ; nor is it unworthy of 
a government anxious to maintain a liberal appearance, but 
actuated to a considerable degree by conservative tendencies. 

Among the questions that the government brought forward 
during the last moments of the session, was the subject of the 
National Gallery. The House of Commons listens to any pro- 
position for the improvement of the metropolis with unwillingness, 
and it seldom fails that more than one orator declaims against 
its embellishment at the public expense. The jealousy that the 
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large manufacturing cities, anxious to become centres of luxury, 
and equally patrons of the arts, feel at any vote which, although 
it recommends itself on national grounds, will principally benefit 
London, is one of the many impediments to the prosecution of 
works worthy of a great country. 

It is seldom that any but the worst taste presides in our public 
departments. If the country is fortunate enough to possess a 
minister who unites instruction with judgment, his successor 
is sure to reverse his decisions. Of this the Foreign Office is a 
melancholy example. An architect, whose genius and ingenuity 
his adversaries acknowledge, is selected, after considerable delay, 
to erect the building intended to replace the present insecure 
house. He prepares plans of an elaborate kind; they promise 
to fulfil all that a public office requires; contain rooms light, airy, 
and cheerful ; they are estimated to cost no more than a building 
of classical design which provided the same accommodation ; 
and, on a change of ministers taking place, Mr. Scott’s plans are 
rejected, while, it is said, he will be forced to give way to a com- 
petitor inferior to himself in position as in talent, because the 
head of the administration discovers there is no beauty but in 
the long line of doors and windows that decorate Downing 
Street. 

The intention of the late government, now of course set aside, 
was to give the Royal Academy a site in Burlington House, and 
to devote the space allotted to it in Trafalgar Square to the 
National Collection. A large vote would certainly have been 
required to form a building fit to hold the pictures, now scattered 
in different quarters of the town. But it would have been easy 
to have employed for this purpose the money asked for the Ken- 
sington Museum, and the National Portrait Gallery ; while the 
public would be well content to give up for a short time the 
increase of these collections, in order that the pictures, acquired 
with so much difficulty, might be united under one roof. The 
present arrangement, by which it is proposed to leave the 
Academy undisturbed, and to spend some £16,000 in making 
additions to that part of the building in Trafalgar Square occupied 
by the National Gallery, in order really to improve the 
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accommodation of the Royal Academy, cannot be final ; and, as 
Lord Henry Lennox clearly showed in committee, it is not of 
a nature to lead us to believe that the present government have 
any intention to keep faith with the public upon this important 
question. In a short time the subject must be again con- 
sidered. For the purpose of affecting a temporary economy— 
in order to please some jealous officials, the same stupid 
system is continued that has rendered our public buildings the 
laughing-stock of the world. 

It would hardly have been thought, at the commencement ot 
the session of 1860, that while a liberal government remained in 
office, not only no liberal measure should have succeeded, but 
that the peculiar feature of this session should consist in the 
abandonment of reform, the virtual triumph of church-rates, the 
declaration of the independent privileges of the House of Lords, 
and the enormous sums voted by enormous majorities for the 
national defence. The budget and the commercial treaty, 
although apparently liberal measures, were capable of being 
viewed in so many ways, and were of so peculiar a nature, that 
they cannot be claimed as proper to advance the freedom or 
happiness of the people. They formed a vast and complicated 
scheme, little understood by the majority of those who listened 
to them, and were passed at a moment of ignorant enthusiasm. 


"The debate which took place in committee on the 18th August, is well 
worth attentive reading. Lord Henry Lennox, in a very lucid speech against 
the proposed vote of £16,000 for alterations in the National Gallery, showed 
that the extradition of the Academy has been recommended by several com- 
mitees of the House of Commons, and that this recommendation had been 
agreed to and ratified by successive governments; and he argued, that if the 
present government intended to keep faith with the public, and turn out the 
Academy, the expenditure of £16,000 was too small for to do any thing 
effectual towards the reconstruction of the National Gallery, which all autho- 
rities prounounced indispensable, if the building was to be used as a gallery 
for the national pictures; and undoubtedly a piece of gratuitous extra ce 
if only intended to make temporary alterations, that, were faith kept with the 
public, would be shortly rendered unnecessary and superfluous. Lord Pal- 
merston, who exerted himself tly to carry the vote, and spoke twice, let 
slip the admission, that the alterations were mainly intended to give the 
Academicians a better room for the exhibition of their sculpture! With the 
large private funds which they have always possessed at their command, and 
in face of the fact, that the Academicians have been perfectly content 
with “the cellar” for the last forty ™_ this exhibition of sensitiveness in 
1860 does seem a little suspicious. e shall hope to see a little more light 
thrown upon this subject next session.— Ep. 
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The greater portion of the liberal members, who supported a 
closer union with France, cannot have intended to mark their 
esteem for the man who, seizing Savoy, explained, that “La 
geographie Cempechdait @étre un honnéte homme.” 

I¢ has been the fashion for the organs of liberal opinions in 
this country to point out the foreign policy of the government 
as sufficient excuse for its failure in other matters. We do not 
wish to detract from the merit the government may have acquired 
by supporting, at least in language, the revolution in the two 
Sicilies ; nor do we stop to inquire how far it may be proper fora 
minister to mark his public admiration of a leader, who is attack- 
ing a state with whom we pretend to maintain friendly relations. 
But we cannot think posterity will regard the conduct of the 
present Foreign Office as remarkable for its forethought, or that 
the late commercial treaty will fail to stand on record as a proof 
of the superior sagacity of the Emperor Napoleon. We should 
be, indeed, at a loss to imagine with what purpose there were resi- 
dents in foreign courts, had it not been made clear that Lord 
Cowley, as early as last autumn, gave to the home government 
private information sufficient to induce a prudent cabinet to 
hesitate before it formed a fresh treaty with France. 

But little experience of human nature is required to know, that 
they who acquire power by bad means will not hesitate to take 
every step necessary for its preservation. We do not believe 
Napoleon will attack England, because he is wise enough to per- 
ceive it would be a desperate measure; but we are certain 
he regards the map of Europe as a board on which he is 
justified in making any move that a false honour or an intricate 
policy requires. We cannot, then, understand why the cession 
of Savoy, or of some equivalent territory, was not thought pos- 
sible by those who have information laid before them of every 
description. If it was not foreseen, the foreign minister gave no 
peculiar proof of intelligence; if it was foreseen, and concealed 
for party purposes, the minister disgraced his country. Lord 
Malmesbury has been accused of being “the private friend and 
apologist of Napoleon IIL;” but his friendship never led him to 
truckle to France; he never assisted in “drawing up a bill of 
indictment against a whole people,” because their savage country 
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was a military station. It has been left to the session of 1860 to 
witness the greatest concessions that England has yet bestowed 
upon its neighbour. 

Reform is for the present set at rest. The liberal party has 
introduced an unsuccessful measure ; the conservative party has 
redeemed its pledges. We confess we are sorry Lord Derby, on 
taking office in 1858, thought it necessary to promise that his 
government would consider this question. It is not, however, 
just to state, as a contemporary review has done, that the pledge 
was solely given in order to combine by a skilful manceuvre 
Radical andTory, and thus gain for the administration a precarious 
existence. Lord Derby accepted office beeause no other minister 
would do so; and, although he could not command a majority, he 
possessed the only force whose members were not shattered by 
internal conflict. Without retiring from the leadership of his 
party, he could not reject the confidence thrust upon him; nop 
could he refuse to adopt the measures which, without betraying 
the honour of his party, he thought essential to his position—a 
position resembling that of a vessel in a storm, surrounded by 
foaming billows, able to submerge it did they unite, powerless as 
each rolled by its side. In the opinion of Lord Derby, tenure of 
office was only possible with the promise of a Reform bill, while 
the duty he owed his sovereign foreed him to form an adminis- 
tration. Nor is a moderate measure of reform so contrary to the 
spirit of conservatism as is generally stated. In former days a 
Tory was supposed to resist every change. Now men consider 
themselves conservatives if they accept the changes they believe 
inevitable, but defend the basis of the constitution. A sensible 
conservative makes it his business, equally with a liberal, to 
become acquainted with the wants of his fellow-men, and is 
willing to grant their just demands. He certainly does not 
attempt to make political capital out of imagined wrongs, or for 
personal notoriety to propose dangerous innovations; but he 
prefers that a window be knocked out here, a door opened there, 
rather than the destruction of the wall of the building. 

It may have been a political mistake to introduce a Reform 
bill ; it would have been perhaps better to refuse to undertake 
a matter so foreign to the traditions of the party, and to con- 
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sider that no plan could be devised, sufficiently conservative to 
ensure the support of the government benches, sufficiently com- 
prehensive to win assistance from the opposite side; it may 
have been an error, but it was not dishonour. The twostanchest 
supporters of conservatism in the cabinet retired, not on account 
of the introduction of a Reform bill, but on account of the rejec- 
tion of that they advocated. They differed with colleagues no less 
opposed than themselves to any organic change. The bill, as 
it was laid on the table, would not probably have worked ; but 
it is false to affirm that the leaders of the conservative party 
betrayed the trust committed to them in order to hold longer 
the official citadel, or that the lust of possession drove them 
to trample beneath their feet the flag under which their followers 
had been enrolled. 

There is indeed but too much reason to regret the intemperate 
language with which the reputed author of this measure has 
been assailed; and we believe a larger share in its formation 
has been given him than he deserves. Gratitude alone should 
preserve him from the attacks of those who have benefited by 
his genius. If fortune has not always been on his side—if his 
tactics have been occasionally too refined to suit the plain 
character of certain of his followers—let it not be forgotten that 
he marshalled anew the conservative ranks, when, broken by the 
desertion of one, by the death of another leader, they seemed 
irremediably shattered. Let those who carp at his conduct, who 
threaten to withdraw from one who has long worn harness in 
their cause, point out what they would have done without his 
intellect. Mr. Disraeli has rendered no small service to the 
Conservative cause. He occupied a place no one of “blue 
blood” was capable of filling. To turn upon the man of 
whose talents we have made use, is to imitate one of the worst 
vices of democracy. 

The conservative reaction, which, whether it be sufficiently 
strong to recall the opposition to office or not, marks as we have 
stated the session of 1860, owes its immediate rise to the decla- 
mation of Mr. Bright, and the finance of Mr. Gladstone. Indeed 
the success of political agitation is generally instrumental in 
calling forth the conservative feeling, which, concealed by a 
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varnish of liberalism, lurks in the breasts of most of our country- 
men. The state not only of the West but of the East, the 
strife of the Christian, the cruelty of the Mussulman, has also 
contributed to this effect. There is a general apprehension 
that a period is approaching, which will require from the nation 
the sacrifice both of comfort and of wealth. No prophetic eye 
can pierce the dark canopy of clouds that hangs over the future, 
But it is not probable that the notes of war, which have rung on 
the promontories of Sicily, will not be resounded on the shores 
of Normandy, and the bastions of Vienna. Nor is it likely that 
England will long stand careless of the broil, and refuse to pour 
out her blood and her treasure in restoring for the third time 
peace to Europe. Besides, it is now evident that any change in 
the government of this country must draw it nearer to the 
American model. There have been of late years several conces- 
sions to popular demands. The direct action of the upper classes 
has been controlled, that of the lower classes equally increased. 
Men who desire political influence find it necessary to adopt 
sentiments, or to express opinions, foreign to their taste as to 
their judgment. Almost “libertas in vitium excidit.” Dir. Bright 
loses no opportunity of contrasting the low taxes and opulence of 
America with the burdens and poverty of England. He mis- 
represents the relative position of the two countries. In a land 
of great fertility, with boundless resources still unexplored, sur- 
rounded by no ambitious neighbour, not forming part of a great 
republic of nations, the faults of a government will be hidden, and 
vices which must bring an older country to destruction, can 
be met by the vigour of youth. lt would seem that this 
was obvious to a mind of common intelligence. No physician 
prescribes the same remedy to different patients without con- 
sidering their years, their habits, and their temperament ; and 
without considering the fact, that the institutions, so much 
lauded in America, present symptoms that foretell their prema- 
ture decay, the two countries cannot be compared. Good 
sense will, we trust, long prevent us from imitating our trans- 
atlantic brethren. But if we attempt to do so—if the governing 
classes, from an affected generosity, concede their power to the 
ignorance and turbulence of numbers, dependent by their posi- 
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tion—the sun of England will set for ever. She may exist as a 
commercial republic occupied in gain; but weak at home, con- 
temptible abroad, she will be destitute of the spirit and high 
purpose which have hitherto directed her councils. 

The conservatives are now in a situation important to the 
welfare of this country, and in one that prudence will confirm. 
If their numbers do not yet authorize them to take office, they 
will enable them most materially to influence the measures laid 
before parliament. The capacity of their leaders is acknow- 
ledged, and they are no longer accused of being only acquainted 
with the practice of quarter-sessions. With excellent debaters, 
the opposition ranks contain also men of considerable adminis- 
trative ability. Let no short-sighted policy induce them to 
wander even for a space from the highway they should follow, 
or barter for power any of the principles they avow. By fol- 
lowing the simple course that policy dictates, and honour points 
out—by exhibiting moderation in their views, and assisting in 
every measure that will really benefit their fellow-men—the 
Conservative Party, united as one man, will be faithful to their 
traditions, and strong in that true love of country which has ever 
been their noblest characteristic. 
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Turkey in 1860. By R. J.C. London: H. Bailliére, 
Correspondence relating to the Affairs of Syria, 1841-5; Dis. 


turbances in Syria.—Parliamentary Papers, June, 1860. 
London: Harrison. 


N our last issue, it will be remembered that we discussed the 
affairs of Turkey with reference to Russia and the Eastern 
policy of Prince Gortschakoff generally towards Turkey. Upon 
the present occasion we propose to endeavour to ascertain 
the cause of the recent outbreak in Syria.* 


* We venture to recall to the recollection of our readers the views we ex- 
pressed in July last, with reference to the Eastern and general — policy 
of Russia since 1856. We pointed out that the efforts of B France 
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In order to do so impartially it will be necessary to look back 
to the period of 1840, and to examine briefly the state of the 
relations between the great powers and the Porte from that 
date to this. 

Since 1840 the ‘‘ Eastern Question” has assumed a very pro- 
minent place in European policy; and in every discussion of every 
phase of the question, an English writer must never cease to 
regard Foreign influences and policy in the East as one of the 
chief elements of this great ‘‘ question ;” for it is an accepted 
axiom ef Eastern policy among certain statesmen, that, by 
weakening the independence of Turkey, the Eastern influence 
of England will ultimately be diminished. 

There is perhaps another point or two of equal importance 
to be remembered—firstly, that Turkey is at present in a state 
of transition from a scattered empire of semi-independent pro- 
vinces to a centralized system of government, and that her 
executive for the last twenty years has been engaged in the 
great work of social and administrative reform, and in the 
successful effort to make the central authority respected in the 
most distant parts of the empire. Secondly, that of all the 
great powers actively interested in the affairs of Turkey, 


since the conclusion of the Crimean war, had unceasingly been devoted to the 
cultivation of serious schemes against the independence and tranquillity of 
Turkey, and we shewed that the project of Prince Gortschakoff (the minister 
of Foreign Affairs at St. Petersburgh), to establish a close alliance between 
Russia and France upon such principles of mutual piracy, would prove a delu- 
sion for Russia, and end by isolating her from her natural allies in Europe. 
These views, warmly opposed at the time, have nevertheless received, in the 
progress of recent events, a remarkable illustration of their aecuracy. The 
alliance with France, by which Prince Gortschakoff hoped to obtain for Russia 
an opportunity for intervention in the internal affairs of Turkey, has ended 
precisely as we predicted. It has proved delusive, for the outbreak in the 
Turkish provinces, so long anticipated at St. Petersburgh, has occurred in 
Syria instead of on the Danube, and the intervention has taken place by French 
not Russian troops, and the mortification of Prince Gortschakoff is excessive. 
On the other hand, the French alliance is now admitted to have isolated 
Russia from the great Central Eurepean Powers. The Emperor Alexander, 
keenly alive to the honour and credit of his country, understands the true 
interests of his empire too well to be really favourable to the French alli- 
ance. He has recently become thoroughly convinced, that while he can gain 
no material advantages from such close eonnection with a revolutionary 
power, which he is helping to raise into a great military rival, he is certain 
to be regarded with suspicion and distrust by Central Europe. These feel- 
ings we have reason to believe have assumed a practical tendency, and we 
may look forward to a speedy and important change in the foreign policy of 
Russia, and to the reconstruction, upon a solid basis, and with a definite object, 
of the alliance between the Central Powers of Europe. 
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England alone is sincere in her wishes for the prosperity of that 
country, alone attaches real importance to the tranquillity of the 
people and the integrity of the empire, and no more covets an 
acre of her land, than she may be said to covet Belgium or 
Tuscany. 

That phrase, “the integrity of the empire,” as applied to 
Turkey, has of late been so frequently on the lips of question- 
able characters, and has been protested so warmly in the face 
of transactions so disreputable, that nobody ever hears the 
expression now, without looking for the development of some 
fresh scheme for the partition of a new province; We have no 
such intention in making use of it; we only do so with the view 
to ascertain whether the attitude adopted of late years by the 
European powers generally towards the government of the Porte, 
has been that best calculated to maintain what the late Sir Robert 
Peel characterised as the “ sole end and object” of owr Eastern 
policy at least—viz., ‘*the independence and integrity of the 
Turkish empire.” 

We are aware that the relations between the Great Powers 
and the Government of the Porte are considered generally as 
‘‘ peculiar and delicate ;” a sure proof that there is something 
wrong, and ¢hat we are as strongly of opinion may be found less 
in the weakness of the government of the Porte, than in a cer- 
tain negligent good nature which does not sufficiently resist the 
assumption, by foreign ambassadors and consuls, of rights of 
interference in the internal affairs of the country, in a degree far 
exceeding the limits of diplomatie or consular duties, and utterly 
inconsistent with that acknowledged public law which regulates 
the conduct of Governments and Nations one towards the other. 

Now, the duty of a consul is well understood; he is to 
look after the interests of his own country and of her subjects, 
and never to interfere in the affairs of any other country but 
his own. Least of all is he to meddle with the domestic 
affairs of. the country wherein he resides. The duty of 
a foreign ambassador towards the sovereign to whom he 
is accredited, is as clearly to interpret the policy of his 
own government. But neither ambassador nor consul 
have the right to attempt to impose laws or administra- 
tive changes upon the government and country of the 
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sovereign to whose court and cities they are accredited. 
If any foreign representative aspire to such great ends as 
these, either one of two results must happen. He will 
receive his passports, or his residence will become a constant 
cause of rival intrigue, and foreign intervention, to the inevitable 
weakening of the authority of the local government, and to the 
disturbance of the tranquillity of the people. We do not mean 
by this to assert that ambassadors and consuls are never to 
exceed the strict limits of their duty: officially they ought not; 
privately they may be ready at all times to give their best 
advice and assistance, if required. But all experience demands, 
that counsel such as this, to be friendly, must be given in a 
friendly manner, and at least under circumstances at which the 
most delicate susceptibilities of the nation cannot take offence, 
or the very object of the adviser will be defeated. 
Unfortunately for Turkey and for Europe, the foreign repre- 
sentatives accredited to her government have pursued the very 
opposite course; with the warmest professions of their desire to 
preserve the integrity of the empire, they have, since 1840, 
uniformly adopted the very course to impede the independent 
action of the government, in the direction of its own internal affairs. 
In truth, the more the professions by the foreign powers of a 
sincere desire to preserve the integrity of Turkey are considered, 
the more marvellous does the inconsistency of the conduct of 
their representatives appear. But we apprehend that, in two 
cases at least, the explanation is easy. Such a system falls in 
with the ulterior aspirations of certain great powers. For 
is it possible to believe that the great powers which are notori- 
ously animated by traditional views, antagonistic to the true 
interests of Turkey, would support any system calculated 
to give strength to the government, or tranquillity to the 
country? It is paying French and Russian diplomacy a poor 
compliment to suppose them guilty of so much honesty of 
conduct. But the difficulty is to explain how England, whose 
interests are identical with those of Turkey, and who sincerely 
desires to preserve the independence and integrity of the Turkish 
empire, should be found “ acting in concert,” as the phrase is, 
with both these powers, signing ‘joint notes,” and openly as- 
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suming the same attitude of irritating and offensive supervision 
over every act of the government of the Porte ? 

It is difficult to explain, but we believe—and we write it with 
pain, and with no wish to detract from the high character and 
great abilities of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe—but we believe 
that England, with the best intentions, has fallen into this 
worst of systems through the evil example of her late ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople. Indeed, the present intolerable system 
of foreign interference with the internal affairs of Turkey may 
be said to owe its existence to Lord Stratford. 

Previously to his appointment as the representative of Great 
Britain at Constantinople, the independent action of the Turkish 
government, in the control of its domestic affairs, was unimpeded 
by any interference from the European powers. It would not 
have been tolerated for a moment by the late Sultan Mahmoud, 
who had resolved to reform the administration of his vast 
empire by his own authority and will. Unhappily he died 
before he had time to carry out his great views, and Lord 
Stratford, having succeeded early in obtaining a certain per- 
sonal private influence over the councils of the young sovereign, 
exercised the privilege in a manner that, with every regard for 
the excellence of Lord Stratford’s intentions, we are compelled 
to admit laid the foundation of much future trouble and annoy- 
ance to the government of the Porte. 

It is useless for those who would support Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, to point to the great measures of reform which 
were carried by the government of the Porte during his 
tenure of office, as a proof of his influence for good. We reply, 
that no measure of essential importance was passed that did not 
owe its origin to the Sultan Mahmoud; and that for those who 
had not initiated the measures, to take credit to themselves for 
their importance when carried into effect, is as untenable as 
the assumption by foreign representatives of powers of inter- 
ference in the domestic administration of the country to which 
they are only accredited as representatives, is unjustifiable, 
inexpedient, and unwise. 

No course of conduct can be better devised to defeat the 
good intentions (if good) of their own government, or to promote 
the evil objects (if evil), both of their own and that of other 
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powers ; for the effect of such an assumption of authority by a 
foreign ambassador, though for the time it may limit and 
counteract the immediate influence of rival ambassadors, yet, if 
pushed to an extreme, the example will eventually be made use 
of, and with success, to further the very ends it was used to 
oppose, and so diminish the influence of his own country, hinder 
the progress of all real reform, and weaken the independence 
and authority of the local executive. 

It is from this unfortunate example of the last twenty years 
that the foreign ambassadors and consuls in Turkey have learned 
to demand, as a diplomatic and consular right, that interference 
in the domestic affairs of the country, which was originally 
acquired only as a private and personal privilege. 

Now, without the complete independence of a government in 
the management of its own affairs, the integrity of an empire 
becomes a mere “ geographical expression.” But, in Turkey, 
the foreign ambassadors and consuls, following the example we 
have quoted, have not only not waited for their advice to be pri- 
vately asked upon any domestic question of the country, but they 
have forced it officially on the attention of the Porte upon every 
conceivable occasion, and in a manner peculiarly offensive to 
a nation highly prejudiced against foreign influences. We have 
no occasion to quote examples here—we could give pages from 
our own Blue Books in support of these assertions; even 
recent events will be found to supply instances, and to afford an 
excellent illustration of the manner in which the foreign ambas- 
sadors at Constantinople deal with their opportunities of direct 
communication with the Porte.’ 


1 In the summer of 1859 the discovery was made of a serious religious 
conspiracy against the life of the Sultan, and for the overthrow of his 
government. This conspiracy was mainly excited by that air of authority 
assumed so frequently by the foreign ambassadors at Constantinople, to effect 
certain administrative changes in the empire. ‘These changes the people 
would have quietly accepted, if they had believed them to emanate from the 
free-will of their Sultan; but the moment the conviction seized their minds 
that the application of these reforms had been forced upon them by the 
foreign powers, their religious prejudices were excited against the measures 
themselves, and they became exasperated to a degree that could only find 
vent in secret conspiracy, where open rebellion dare not be attempted. 

Well, the plot exploded, and here at least was an occasion for a generous 
compliment to the safety of the sovereign, And the foreign am ors met 
together, agreed upon a “joint note,” and by way of supporting the govera- 
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It must indeed be obvious to every impartial person, that 
such an avowed system of foreign interference in the domestic 
affairs of a country, is incompatible with its existence as an 
independent state. If foreign ambassadors and consuls are to 
be permitted to interfere in such a degree in the domestic affairs 
of a country, they become at once two distinct and independent 
powers in the state, and they quickly arrogate to themselves 
supreme judicial and political rights. If Turkey is to be con- 
sidered as a dependent state, then we have nothing more to 
say except this, that Europe can ao longer throw the responsi- 
bilities of an independent executive upon her. But as the 
European powers, upon every opportunity, declare Turkey 
responsible for the acts of her government, and for much 
else that she has little concern with, we may assume that 
she is an independent power, upon a footing of equality with 
all other independent powers, and with whom relations can in 
no light be considered as “exceptional.” Upon what grounds, 
therefore, can we justify the joint interference of our ambas- 
sadors and consuls in her domestic affairs, when such proceed- 
ings are never attempted towards European states, which, in their 
social and political position, are avowedly inferior to Turkey ? 

We know it is urged that all interference in the domestic 
affairs of Turkey is intended for her benefit. But how can 
the Turks believe it to be for the benefit of Turkey, when 
they know that the majority of those who interfere are hostile 
to her interests? The obvious reflection which occurs to the 
mind of every Turk is, how can these Powers, with their different 
interests, and some hostile to Turkey, be sincere in the opinion 
they profess to give for the benefit of Turkey? Besides, Turkey 
surely is the best judge of what is for her benefit. She knows 
better than all else what the feelings and traditions of her 
people are, and whether or not the time has come for a further 
move in the right direction. The prosperity of a country, and 


ment of the Sultan, instead of congratulating the sovereign upon his fortunate 
escape, or of expressing to him a single sympathy, such as every man but a 
foreign ambassador would have really felt, the representatives of the great 
powers, with a want of proper feeling that disgusted every sensitive mind, 
seized the opportunity to press their demands for reform, and upbraided 
the Sultan with the maladministration of his government, which they had 
the hardihood to assert was the real cause of the conspiracy against him ! 
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the advance of material progress, is no more to be secured by ill- 
timed than by ill-considered measures. And it is ridiculous to 
argue, in the face of what has been effected in the last thirty 
years, that the progress of reform in Turkey is too slow. No 
doubt it would have been faster if the Turks had been let alone, 
for we must not forget that reform in Turkey is not the result 
of European suggestion, but that the entire scheme was devised 
years ago by the late Sultan Mahmoud, as a part of his 
great measures for the centralization of the empire, and that, 
like the testament of Peter of Russia, it has been handed down 
to his successor as an heirloom for the rulers of Turkey for 
ever. Ifthe government of the present Sultan exhibited any 
obvious tardiness in carrying out what we may call the tradi- 
tional policy of Turkey, if they were determined to delay 
just and wise measures of progress, if they were obstinately 
prejudiced against all necessary reforms, good advice might 
then be tendered in a quiet, friendly manner by the European 
Powers. But the ministers of the Porte are men of enlightened 
abilities; they are for the most part men who have been educated 
in Europe—men who are not only conversant with the progress 
of all that constitutes modern civilization, but, thoroughly 
acquainted with the wants of their country and the feelings of their 
people, they are sincere in their professions of Reform. In Tur- 
key it is the government which is enlightened and progressive, 
and the people who are ignorant, prejudiced, and obstructive. 
Every measure of a reforming tendency, is regarded by the 
masses with suspicion. They study every thing from a reli- 
gious, not from a political point of view ; and for this reason, in 
order not to alarm the jealous susceptibilities of such a people, 
the greatest tact and management are demanded from the govern- 
ment in their application of every measure of reform. 

But what is the course the European Ambassadors, with 
their ‘“‘ Courts of Consultation,” have thought fit to pursue? 
Has it been marked by any sense of delicacy or discretion? Is 
it calculated to strengthen the initiative of the government, 
assist their efforts to advance the cause of real progress, or 
soothe the jealous prejudices of the Moslems against reform? 
Nothing of the sort. Instead of leaving the government of 
the Porte to administer their scheme of reform from time to 
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time as they feel the opportunity favourable, the Foreign Repre- 
sentatives, deficient in a knowledge of the language and customs 
of the people, and ignorant of the local necessities of the 
empire, have frequently contrived, by a blustering assumption of 
the right to dictate the acts of the government, to make the 
measure of reform proposed doubly unpalatable to the people. 
And these, instead of accepting the measure at least with 
submission, are induced to regard it with such distrust and 
jealousy, that the government, in order to check the spread 
of dangerous feelings, and to obviate the evil results of this foreign 
interference, is compelled to temporize with the prejudices of its 
subjects, thus postponing a real progress, and rendering the 
matter of future reform less practicable than before. 

Where is the profit to Europe or to Turkey, in whose interests 
the Ambassadors profess to act, in conduct like this? In sober 
truth, it is the foreign ambassadors at Constantinople who are 
the real enemies to progress. It is they who are daily doing 
the very thing which excites one class of the subjects of the 
Porte against the other, and makes both ashamed of their 
government and of their sovereign. It is these men in high 
places, with their pernicious example, who obstruct and hinder 
the Turkish executive in every way. And then to have the 
audacity to write to their respective cabinets that the ministers of 
the Sultan are corrupt and incompetent men! As if all talent 
for legislation were denied to men who, in the brief period of 
a single lifetime, have carried out such important social and 
administrative reforms, as have been effected in Turkey within 
the last thirty years; or that their general administration of 
affairs was so erroneous as to demand the constant and un- 
remitting intervention of the foreign ambassadors. Why, it is 
to ask us to disbelieve the evidence of incontrovertible facts, 
and to pin our faith upon the unsupported assertions of unscru- 
pulous intriguers or ignorant partisans. 

We write this in no feeling of partisanship on the side of 
Turkey. No one is more aware of the deficiencies of her govern- 
ment than ourselves. ‘There are abuses in Turkey as there are 
in England, France, Austria, or in any other widely extended 
empire. But we may rely upon it, the greatest defect in 
the Turkish administration has been the absence, in some of 
VOL. Il. 2¥F 
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its members, of the right spirit to resent the indignities the 
foreign ambassadors would put upon them. ‘They should 
bear more at heart the honour and credit of the great empire 
they represent. They should aspire to be more worthy of the 
generous confidence their clement and amiable Sovereign reposes 
in them; and they may rest assured, whenever they assume in 
full the independent attitude it is their highest duty to maintain 
intact, they will lose nothing by the step, but they will gain the 
respect of the European powers, and secure the true interests of 
Turkey upon a firmer basis than before. 

To turn now to the recent events in Syria, which we believe 
will be found to offer an apt illustration of the nature of the 
interference to which we allude, and of the sort of basis 
upon which charges of maladministration are made against the 
Porte. 

In 1841-5 the Great Powers, under the plea of re-establish- 
ing the authority of the Sultan in Syria, took upon themselves, 
against the wishes and opinion of the Porte, to settle the govern- 
ment of the Lebanon upon a basis which, while it effectually 
fettered the direct action of the Porte, rendered open civil war 
between the antagonistic races of Druse and Maronite a mere 
question of time and opportunity. In 1860 this war, which, 
ever since 1842, has more or less been the normal state of the 
Lebanon, breaks out with great violence, and immediately a cry 
is raised against the incapacity and corruption of the Turkish go- 
vernment, so that what was foreseen by that government in 1841-5, 
to be the inevitable result of the interference of the European 
powers in their unfortunate settlement of the administration of 
the Lebanon, is now coolly appropriated by European writers as 
the main argument in favour of further foreign intervention, 
and against the capacity of the government of the Porte to ad- 
minister the affairs of Syria with effect. Whereas, if it be an 
argument at all, based as it is upon the evil results of pre- 
vious foreign intervention, it becomes an irresistible one against 
any intervention whatever by the foreign powers, and entirely 
in favour of leaving the Porte to manage its own affairs accord- 
ing to its own notions. 

But we are somewhat anticipating events. Before dealing 
with the papers on Syria at the head of our article, it will 
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be necessary to enter briefly into a few details concerning 
the previous relations of Turkey and Syria one to another, so 
that our readers may take in the relative position of the pro- 
vince and the parent state at a glance. 

In 1830, when the late Sultan Mahmoud completed his great 
design for effecting the centralization of his empire, and for 
substituting the municipal for the feudal system, Turkey con- 
sisted of a series of “imperii in imperio,” each great pasha- 
lick having become to a certain extent a distinct and separate 
power, governed by laws, and enjoying privileges quite irrespec- 
tive of the central government at Constantinople; and of which 
these pashalicks were more or less independent in proportion to 
their military means and to their distance from that city. It is 
true that the Sultan retained the power of nomination or re- 
moval over the pashas, and that every year, at the Bairam, he 
nominated the governors of these various provinces, and de- 
puted a Capougi-bashi or chamberlain to bear to each the 
imperial firman, investing him with, or renewing in him, authority 
over the province, or replacing him by a fresh appointment. 
But with the powerful pashas this yearly nomination was a mere 
form. The pasha retained his position often in spite of the 
Sultan, and moreover made war or peace with neighbouring 
pashas, and with the exception of paying tribute, acknowledging 
the Sultan as his sovereign, and supporting him in foreign wars, 
acted in most respects as an independent ruler. Such was 
the general position of the pashas in Egypt, Syria, Wallachia, 
Moldavia, ‘Tunis, Algeria, Tripoli, and others. ‘These were 
all separate pashalicks, governed by powerful pashas; and it 
was in this condition of affairs that the late Sultan Mahmoud, as 
part of his great scheme of administrative and social reforms, 
commenced his effort against this independent authority of the 
pashas, with the view to knit them together in closer dependence 
upon the central authority of the Porte. The design was great, 
for it sought by the application of similar laws to all to bind the 
interests of the various provinces into one compact structure, 
and to change a military empire of independent chieftains into 
a National Executive directed by a single will. 

Among the most powerful pashas at this period was Mehemet 
Ali, pasha of Egypt. From various circumstances, but chiefly by 
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the aid of French influence, Mehemet Ali contrived, between 1830 
and 1840, to add the province of Syria to his government of Egypt. 
The oppression and severity of his rule drove the Syrians into re- 
bellion, caused his deposition by the present Sultan, and ultimately 
brought about the allied intervention of 1840, so humiliating to M. 
Thiers and his “traditional views,” so glorious to our arms, and 
which ended in the expulsion from Syria of Mehemet Ali, and 
the complete restoration of that province to the authority of 
the Porte. 

It is a not unimportant fact to remember at this stage of the 
history of affairs, that the Sultan, at no period during the war of 
1840, pledged himself to the recognition of those ‘‘ privileges,” 
which were afterwards so prominently urged by the allies in 
favour of the Maronites and of the Druses. Whatever pro- 
mises were made upon the point of ancient privileges, were made 
by the allied agents without the authority of the Porte; for 
these “‘rights and privileges” were nothing more nor Jess than 
a claim to be free from the direct control of the executive at 
Constantinople—an immunity which, as we have shewn, had been 
once enjoyed by every great province of the empire, not by 
acknowledged right, but in fact—but which in its nature was that 
very usurpation of independent action which every effort of the 
late Sultan was wisely directed to destroy. ‘Therefore, putting 
aside for the time the question whether the allied powers had 
the right to interfere, it is obvious that any claim for the con- 
tinuance of these usurped and exceptional privileges in favour 
of the Lebanon, could not be granted to that one province con- 
sistently with the leading principle of the Sultan Mahmoud’s 
scheme of reform, of equal justice to all and exclusive privileges 
to none. 

And this was the first false step of the allied powers, and 
the one great error which coloured the whole of Lord Strat- 
ford’s highly unsuccessful endeavours to settle the affairs of 
Syria upon a permanent and satisfactory basis. It gave an 
immense lever to that “impatience of restraint” which Lord 
Stratford, in a moment of disgust, once declared to be the chief 
characteristic of both Maronites and Druses. It struck at the 
very heart of the independence of the Sultan, opened a vast 
field for foreign intrigue, that the agents of Mehemet Ali, of 
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France, of Russia, and we blush to add of England, quickly 
occupied, in connection with Jesuits from Rome, Greeks from 
St. Petersburgh, missionaries from Exeter Hall, and every local 
faction peculiar to a turbulent country. 

We are far from maintaining that the allied powers who, in 
1840, had helped the Sultan to regain his authority over Syria, 
had not acquired a claim to a certain friendly consideration, on 
the part of the Porte, to any suggestions they might offer for 
the settlement of the affairs of that province. But they had 
clearly no right to insist upon the execution of promises they 
had never been authorized to make, nor to shape their sugges- 
tions in such a manner that they became positive demands. 

The Porte, after the struggle it had undergone to recover the 
province of Syria from its rebellious pasha of Egypt, very 
naturally desired to establish its legitimate authority upon a 
firmer basis than heretofore. There was only one method by 
which this object could be attained—the exercise of direct 
control over the entire province, and a firm hold of that key 
to the possession of Syria, the Lebanon. 

All experience was in favour of this view. Mehemet Alli, 
harsh master as he was, nevertheless ‘‘ maintained order 
throughout the Lebanon ;” not because his rule was harsh, but 
because his direct authority was felt in every corner of the 
district. As the result proved, he could better have preserved 
the tranquillity of the country had he been a more lenient 
ruler. 

But this proposal of the Sultan did not meet with the 
acquiescence of the great powers; and then began that peculiar 
system of foreign interference with the internal administration 
of the empire which we have noticed elsewhere, and to which 
may be attributed every trouble which has since happened to 
Turkey, and more particularly to the Lebanon. 

The allied powers assumed the position of protectors of 
the interests and the tribes of the Lebanon. ‘These tribes 
consist, for the most part, of some 100,000 Romanist Chris- 
tians who are classed as Maronites, some 20,000 Greek 
Antiochians, and some 40,000 Druses, whose peculiar religious 
faith is believed to be a mixture of the ancient Egyptian with 
1 Lord Aberdeen, 1841. 
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some Christian and Mussulman elements of belief. All that is 
positively known of the mystery of their religion is, that there 
are two degrees of priesthood ; that the priests lead a solitary and 
secluded life, the higher order, particularly, living enveloped 
in a sacred mystery that is never profaned by vulgar eyes—and 
that they worship the golden calf. Of these three leading 
sects, the Greek Antiochians and the Druses are more united 
than any other, in their mutual jealousy and distrust of the 
Maronites and the Greek Catholics. In their personal pecu- 
liarities, the sheiks of the two great races, Maronite and 
Druse, are to some extent alike. Mr. Alison,’ a good 
authority, pronounces the character of the Maronites, “as 
avowed even by their best friends,” to be “that of a vain, 
corrupt, restless, and turbulent people ; regardless of all lies in 
the prosecution of their favourite schemes, and with whom truth 
and good faith are but idle words.” The Druse sheiks, he 
declares to be ‘equally regardless of truth and good faith, but 
infinitely superior to the Maronites in personal courage,’ religious 
toleration, endurance, and skill.” 

Our late consul at Damascus, Mr. Wood, pronounced the 
Druses, on the whole, to be “a good people, and to possess 
many excellent chiefs ;” and our former consul-general in Syria, 
Colonel now Sir Hugh Rose, Commander-in-Chief in India, de- 
clared the Druses to be “the most brave, tolerant, and 
energetic inhabitants of the Lebanon;’ while in equally 
forcible terms he characterised the Maronites as “a versatile 
people, led by their priests and sheiks ; the former,” he goes 
on to say, ‘a more ignorant and fanatical clergy than I ever 
saw; the latter, with not many exceptions, grasping and 
corrupt.”° 

It is needless to observe, that two such semi-barbarian 
armed races, holding different religious faiths, and inhabiting the 
same neighbourhood, entertain against each other all those 


* Memorandum for the Foreign Office, September, 1844, 


*This is quite borne out by previous facts, without recurring to recent 
events. The high quality of cou among the Druses is more than suffi- 
cient to make up for their numerical deficiency. Indeed, it is a common saying 
in the Lebanon, that “one Druse cloak is worth three Maronite men.” 


* Colonel Rose to Lord Palmerston, 1841. 
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lively prejudices so characteristic of rival religious sects; or 
that, in the effort to cherish and keep alive every feeling of 
hatred and revenge, the priests of both parties should stand pre- 
eminent. 

It would perhaps be doing the Christian prelates an injustice 
if we did not admit the superiority of their claims to considera- 
tion on this head. We have the high authority of Sir Hugh 
Rose, and others well acquainted with Syrian affairs, for stating, 
that while the Druse priesthood are in general rather disposed 
to toleration than the reverse, the Christian prelates, though they 
may openly and ostentatiously affect the deepest interest in 
Christianity, yet secretly strive to preserve ‘‘ the worst passions 
of those whom they ought to teach and enlighten;” never hesi- 
tating to ‘‘ call these passions into action when the opportunity to 
exterminate the rival sect is believed to be favourable,” and 
‘* without a pang exposing their people to all the horrors of in- 
testine war,” and to the vengeance of the warlike tribes they 
have never yet succeeded in conquering. 

Hence, of the two races, if the Maronites are the more nume- 
rous and wealthy, the Druses are the more hardy and courageous. 
It is natural, therefore, that much jealousy and distrust should 
exist between two peoples so distinct; and when we recollect 
that the extermination of the Druses has long been the tradi- 
tional object of the Maronite clergy, the intensity of this feeling 
of mutual suspicion is more easily understood. 

Such were, and to this day are, the peoples for whom the 
great powers, in 1841-5, and foremost among them England, 
undertook to obtain from the Porte a recognition of ‘‘ rights 
and privileges,” which, for all practical purposes of government, 
freed them from the direct action of the authority of the Sultan. 

If ever the direct and undisputed action of a central govern- 
ment was wanted to preserve tranquillity, it was here, where, 
under at least one factious and turbulent priesthood, two rival 
religious sects watched each other with hatred and distrust, 
ripe for civil war upon the merest pretence. 

If peace and tranquillity were to be preserved at all, it was 
clear that both tribes must be controlled—one single will must 
predominate in the government of the country. Well might 
Sir Hugh Rose exclaim “‘ for a vigorous ruler to reduce these 
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turbulent tribes to subjection.”' But these, his real views, would 
seem to have been over-ruled by the advocates of chimerical 
‘‘rights and privileges,” who, resisting the proposal of the 
Porte, demanded the appointment of separate and independent 
governors or kaimacams for Druses and Maronites respectively. 

To comprehend fully the difficulties and danger of such a 
scheme, it must be understood, that while the great body of 
Maronites and Druses in the Lebanon respectively occupy dis- 
tinct sites, there exist nevertheless a number of what are known 
by the name of ‘ the Mixed Villages,” districts in which not 
only the population, but the landed property, is mixed ; the Druse 
peasantry holding land under Christian landlords, and Christian 
peasantry holding small tenements under Druse landlords, which 
in neither case could they be expected to abandon or transfer. 
Thus, to quote Sir Hugh Rose on the subject, and his remarks 
apply equally to the Christian feudal seigneur—‘ The petty 
Christian tenant under the Druse feudal seigneur, free theoreti- 
cally from, although practically enveloped in, his power, governed 
by the Christian kaimacam by an ordinance of to-day, although 
from ancient date the feudal vassal of the Druse chief, would be 
the victim of this double authority and of his twofold duties. 
If he claimed the protection of the Christian kaimacam, or the 
benefit of his rule, the Druse landlord would exact an augmen- 
tation and arrears of rent; he would cause him to be waylaid 
on his road to the markets, or, to seek redress, he would vex 
and coerce him in manifold ways.” 

Indeed it was clear from the first, that the jealousy and ani- 
mosity which would arise on the part of the feudal chiefs would 
render that form of government impracticable. 

Mr. Consul Wood, as well as Sir Hugh Rose, felt this. In 
a letter to the Maronite patriarch, as early as 1841, he declared 
his opinion, that “‘a civil war between the Druses and Chris- 
tians ” would be “the inevitable consequence of any attempt to 
divide the government of Mount Lebanon.” Again in May, 
1842, he addressed an earnest despatch to Lord Stratford upon 
the same subject, pointing out the evils of such a system, and 
declaring his firm belief that, in a country constituted like 
Mount Lebanon, “the division of authority would lead to 


' Colonel Rose to Lord Aberdeen, 1842. 
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future contests for supremacy, and consequently to bloodshed 
and disorder.” 

The two peoples also, though each from its own point of view, 
unanimously declared that “there never would be peace until 
there were a sole governor over the Lebanon.” ‘There was no 
doubt about the real opinions of either the Sheiks and people 
of both races, or of Sir Hugh Rose, the consul-general for 
Syria, or of Mr. Wood, the consul at Damascus, both long resi- 
dents in Syria, and both thoroughly well qualified to form an 
accurate opinion ; but their just views were not the views of 
others less qualified to judge, but of higher authority; and the 
civil wars of 1841-45-60, are, as Mr. Consul Wood had predict- 
ed, “the inevitable consequence of any attempt to divide the 
government of Mount Lebanon.” 

The difference of opinion which existed at this period, 
1841, between the Porte and the allied powers as to the form 
of government for the Lebanon, and the active interference of 
the Foreign Representatives to prevent the Porte from carrying 
out its legitimate views, naturally gave a stimulus to what Sir 
Hugh Rose curiously characterized as ‘the impracticable objects 
of factious and designing intriguers ;” and excited the chronic 
animosities of the Maronites and Druses to such a pitch, that 
in September, 1841, a civil war broke out with its usual accom- 
paniments, lasted for some two months, and was only ended by 
the arrival of a powerful military force from Constantinople, 
under Mustapha Pasha, who quickly restored order. 

Here was a great opportunity for the Porte to establish its 
direct authority upon a permanent basis. Both tribes were 
weakened by civil war; the want of one single governor with 
full powers was mutually acknowledged; and both parties, as 
their numerous petitions evinced, looked to the Porte, and to the 
Porte only, to supply this pressing want. At that moment, so 
popular was the present Sultan by his great reduction of their 
taxation from 20,000 to 4,000 purses annually, and by the per- 
fect freedom and equality, social, religious, and political, which 
the hatti-scheriff of 1839 granted alike to Druse, Moslem, and 
Christian, that a vigorous and energetic pasha would have been 
readily accepted, and he would have had only to administer the 
modern law of his master with justice and mercy, to unite all 
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interests, and to secure the permanent peace and tranquillity of 
the Lebanon. 

But here again we discover the old agency at work. Lord 
Stratford, acting in concert with the representatives of Austria, 
France, and Russia, at once took steps to express to the Porte 
his hope that any arrangements Mustapha Pasha might make 
** would not be permanent ;” and then, conscious that the fact of 
this fresh interference with the Porte would quickly reach Syria, 
he wrote to Sir Hugh Rose, that it ‘‘ would afford matter of 
deep regret and concern, if an exaggerated report of these pro- 
ceedings were to be conveyed to Syria, and to have the effect of 
agitating the minds, and influencing the passions, of a too excit- 
able population.” 

This was so very considerate of Lord Stratford, that our 
readers will scarcely be prepared for immediate instructions 
to Sir Hugh Rose, to put himself into communication “ with 
some persons of influence in the mountain,” and with ‘every 
possible degree of caution,” and in a manner “strictly confined 
to an unostentatious and confidential form of communication,” 
to acquaint the inhabitants of Mount Lebanon, whether Druses 
or Christians, that ‘whatever their prevailing sentiments 
might be,” it was not 


——* too much to expect that those who have either promoted or acqui- 
e-ced in this plan of Mustapha Pasha should be content to wait, in 
tranquillity and with patience, until the allied cabinets have time to take 
cognizance of their situation, and to adopt, should they choose to inter- 
fere, such resolutions upon the subject as their sense of duty and their 
general interests, under a due respect for the sovereignty of the Porte, 
may prescribe.” 


There is here a painful absence of that ‘‘round and fair 
dealing” Bacon so often eulogises. Such proceedings as these 
were scarcely consistent with the preservation of that ‘‘sove- 
reignty” for which Lord Stratford professed such profound 
respect. To enter into secret communications with notoriously 
turbulent subjects of the Porte, recommending them, in terms 
that could not be misunderstood, not to submit to that sove- 
reignty, was a curious way of shewing ‘‘ due respect” for it. But 
Lord Stratford’s insatiable vanity, his determination to shew 
Europe that he was the only person who could settle the affairs 
of Syria, blunted his finer feelings, and overcame all sense of 
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policy or prudence. The effect of this step, which was so 
blandly undertaken to soothe the passions of ‘‘a too excitable 
population,” was quickly felt. ‘The immediate consequence 
of Sir H. Rose’s “cautious” and “ confidential” communication 
with ‘some persons of influence in the mountain,” was, as Sir 
Hugh Rose, a few weeks later, Feb. 25, 1842, announced to Lord 
Aberdeen, the “agitation of the public mind in the Lebanon 
by the question of the government of the mountain, which the 
inhabitants do not consider as decided.” 

It would have been very surprising, after Lord Stratford’s 
instructions, if they had held any other opinion. Meanwhile 
the agitation increased. ‘The “‘factious and designing intriguers,” 
of whom Sir Hugh Rose spoke, were actively at work. A sus- 
picious opposition to the authority of the Porte began to show 
itself in different quarters—the good feeling of the people towards 
the Porte was weakened—partial outbreaks occurred—severe 
measures were adopted, resistance ensued, and general confusion 
became the average result. It is worth while here to note the 
change which came (officially) over the opinion of Sir Hugh Rose, 
from the moment he had ascertained the real intentions of his 
superior at Constantinople, upon the point of a single ‘‘ vigorous 
ruler” for the Lebanon. In a conversation with a Druse chief of 
eminence, who pleads for a single Mussulman governor, Sir Hugh 
Rose tells him that ‘the great powers are not likely to use their 
influence with the Porte” to give the Lebanon a governor “in 
opposition to their interests and views.” And a month later 
he makes it a positive charge against Mustapha Pasha, that he 
is “furthering the policy of his own government,” and against 
the Porte that the course it is pursuing is precisely that which 
‘‘will create the conviction in the minds of the Syrians, so 
vitally important to the success of her policy, that she has carried 
her point (a single ruler) in spite of the Powers.” 

To any impartial mind it would seem as much the duty of 
the Porte to strain every nerve to carry out what she conscien- 

1 The expression, which is not quite clear, occurs in a despatch, 25th Feb., 
1842. Col. Rose says—* And should the powers think it advisable to use their 
legitimate influence with the Porte in this matter, they will not certainly use 
it to counsel the Porte to give to the Christians a governor of your choice, in 
opposition to their interests and views.” 


There is hardly much doubt that Col. Rose refers to the interests and views 
of the great powers, not of the Christians.— Ep, 
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tiously believed to be for the ultimate benefit of one of her own 
provinces, as it was the duty of her representative in that pro- 
vince to further the policy of his own government; or, as it was 
the duty of the foreign consuls to confine themselves strictly to 
watching over the interests of their respective subjects,’ and to 
leave questions of policy alone. 

At length the confusion of the country became so general, 
and the inability of the foreign consuls to control the evil pas- 
sions they had roused so evident, that Sir Hugh Rose began 
to think it better to confine himself strictly to his official duties. 
In a despatch to Lord Aberdeen, November 1842, he recom- 
mends,.in the present hopeless confusion of affairs, that “her 
Majesty’s servants should, for the future, be passive spectators 
of events.” 

The admission herein contained, of the nature of the previous 
conduct of her Majesty’s servants, needs no comment. 

But enough of these miserable intrigues—suffice it to say, that 
the consuls, not permitted to become ‘‘ passive spectators of 
events,” soon made the position of the country so critical, that 
the Sultan’s government, unable to cope successfully with the 
active intrigues of these foreign agents, and sincerely desirous 
to settle the vexatious question, conceded every thing the 
allied powers demanded. ‘The Sultan relinquished his idea 
of a single ruler for the Lebanon, and adopted, though under a 
protest against its impracticability, ‘‘ advice,” as Lord Stratford 
so amiably characterises the foreign pressure, “which was not 
in complete harmony with his wishes or convictions.” ‘The 
government of the Lebanon was divided by a geographical line ; 
a Maronitekaimacam or governor being appointed to the Maronite 
district, and a Druse kaimacam to the Druse district. The inter- 
nal administration of the country was placed unreservedly 
in the hands of these kaimacams, who corresponded on 
the subject of tribute only with the government of the 
Porte, represented by their pasha at Saida. The difficulty 
of the mixed villages was ultimately got over, by the allies 
insisting upon the appointment of resident deputies or vakeels, 
selected by and subject to their respective kaimacams, to 

‘In a letter to Mustapha Pasha, Sir Hugh Rose, on one occasion, defined 


his duties as follows :—“I am directed by my government strictly to watch 
over the interests of the subjects of Great Britain in this country.” 
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whom were to be referred for final decision all questions of dis- 
agreement. As these kaimacams possessed no military power 
of any consequence, their decisions were not likely to be tacitly 
acquiesced in, by one side at least, upon any question of impor- 
tance. Thus it will be seen that, while the unmixed peoples were 
governed by their own chiefs, on the feudal principle, the mixed 
populations were governed on a new and anti-feudal principle, 
viz., by vakeels, not feudal chiefs so that in these mixed villages 
the feudal rights of both Druse and Christian landlord were 
swept away, and a constant struggle for the recovery of these 
rights rendered inevitable. The allied powers, to obviate this 
inconvenience, recommended a wholesale emigration from both 
sides, but this did not at all suit the views of the Maronite 
patriarch, and so it was never carried out to any extent. 

It is this form of government which the Porte, against its own 
convictions and in the face of daily failure, has honestly endea- 
voured, in accordance with its engagements, to maintain! to the 
present day. 

Now, among races divided by traditional and inveterate party 
hatred, and in a country where passion often prevails over reason, 
such a form of government as this, instead of uniting, distinctly 
separated the interests of the two races; and instead of ‘putting 
out,” tended rather to keep ‘‘ burning hot” those religious animo- 
sities which it was to the advantage of all should be thoroughly 
extinguished. Lord Stratford himself, from the moment he had 
attained his object, began to doubt its result. ‘ We must bear 
steadily in mind,” he writes to Sir Hugh Rose (Dec. 1842, 
‘*that the restoration of tranquillity, under this last crowning con- 
cession, is the one great object now to be secured.” ‘There is in this 
an admission of a want of confidence in the measure itself to secure 
that tranquillity, and which events to this day have fully justified. 
As soon as the new form of government was announced, it created 
nothing but distrust for the future in the minds of the people. 
As early as March, 1843, Sir Hugh Rose stated positively that, 
although there might be ‘‘ submission, there was no contentment 
nor confidence in the new order of things;” and later, he pithily 
declares —“‘ If the Lebanon undivided had been intrusted to one 
firm governor, he, with his resources and a combined armed force, 


» Colonel Rose and Sir Stratford Canning to Lord Aberdeen, 1844. 
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might have maintained the peace; but as it is, the Christian 
kaimacam with his fifty Christians, and the Druse with his fifty 
Druse horsemen, all hating each other cordially, only endanger, 
not preserve the peace.” So unpalatable was the new system 
to the Maronites, that their sheiks solemnly declared, if the new 
government were established, they would effect ‘<a little revolu- 
tion.” It was not until February, 1844, that the new govern- 
ment was fully established, and a month later Sir Hugh Rose 
announced “its practical failure,” which he credited to the 
intrigues of those “who might have supported it,” and to the 
‘‘ insubordination of those who were to have benefited.” 

But this admission was not made to the Turkish authorities. 
To them the European agents, even against the “inexorable 
logic” of facts, would not admit the failure of their scheme, and 
so we shortly find Sir Hugh Rose acting up to his instructions, 
but against his own private opinion. 


“T pointed out to the Capitan Pasha, that the substitution of Turkish 
rale would prove that the government of 1842 had failed, and was im- 
practicable, and that the wide field of change once entered into, it was 
impossible to tell in what that change would consist.” (Nov. 1844.) 


Was there ever such sophistry? So that, although the allied 
scheme, in itself a most violent and abrupt ‘‘chauge,” had proved 
a complete fiasco, it was to be persisted in to save the credit of 
its originators; and the “‘permanent tranquillity” of the Lebanon 
was still to be sought by the very means experience had proved 
certain to excite dissension and war. Sir Hugh Rose must 
either have had a marvellous faith in his own persuasive powers, 
or a mean opinion of the Capitan Pasha’s acuteness, to believe 
it possible to take him in by such transparent stuff. 

Throughout all the transactions at this period, the straightfor- 
wardness and honesty of the Turkish government, in their attempt 
faithfully to carry out the new form of Government, are frequently 
borne witness to by Sir Hugh Rose.’ But it was good-will 
wasted. From a variety of causes all failed. The scheme was 
too intricate to work well, it was an encumbrance; and it was 
not only inefficient, it was unjust, and altogether unacceptable 
to the mass of the people, who preferred the single undi- 


* Despatches to Sir Stratford Canning and to Lord Aberdeen, 1842-5. 
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vided rule of one governor to such a separation of interests 
as the new scheme involved. At length, in May, 1845, the 
excitement which had been accumulating for months, and had 
led to much mutual disorder and outrage, burst out again 
into a violent civil war between Maronite and Druse. Again 
the Turkish government were called upon to interfere, and again 
they put a stop to the war then raging, and so effectively and well, 
that in announcing the fact to Lord Aberdeen, Lord Stratford 
admits, if the allied powers do not * interfere,” the tranquillity 
of Mount Lebanon on ‘any basis but that of an immediate 
Turkish administration, will eventually become impossible.” 

And why not an immediate Turkish administration? Lord 
Stratford’s expression implies, at the very least, that there is an 
incontestable connection existing between the restoration of 
tranquillity in the Lebanon and an immediate Turkish adminis- 
tration; and yet he persisted in recommending his government 
to continue in the course of intervention which, up to that date, 
had resulted in nothing but melancholy failure, and in 1860 deso- 
lated the Lebanon, and convulsed Syria with bloodshed and 
massacre from end to end. It seems to have been clear 
to his mind, as it must have been, that the main thing 
for preserving tranquillity in the Lebanon was the with- 
drawal of the people from all foreign influence, and the firm 
establishment of Turkish rule; but he could not then bring 
himself to abandon, nor can he now, to judge from his recent 
speeches in the House of Peers, that chronic habit of inter- 
ference, which direct Turkish rule in the Lebanon would have 
put a stop to there; and so the new form of government, 
repugnant alike to Druse and Maronite, was forced upon the 
people, to the exclusion from his own territory of the jurisdiction 
of the Sultan, and to the confirmation, on the part of each 
people, of every party feeling and traditional hatred, and of a 
state of permanent preparation for civil war. 

From 1845 to the present day, the relations of the people in 
the Lebanon have been simply those of mutual hatred, encroach- 
ment, and reprisal. The authority of the vakeels and of the 
kaimacams, instead of being equal to the settlement of disputes, 
has just proved sufficient to exasperate both parties without satis- 
fying either. The vendetta has flourished exceedingly. Petty 
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warfare between rural villages has been constant, and to its 
active existence may be attributed the comparative absence of 
war upon a larger scale; but for a considerable time past, ever 
since the Crimean war, the activity of foreign intrigue has been 
so great, and mutual outrage and reprisal between Maronite 
and Druse so frequent. that events of importance were felt to 
be at hand. 

It has been remarked as a very curious coincidence,’ that few 
European events of importance have occurred of late years 
which have not been followed by an attempt, on the part of 
either: France or Russia, against the independence and integrity 
of the Turkish empire. 

The disturbances of 1820 in central Europe were followed 
by the Greek insurrection, the ‘fatal mistake” of Navarino, 
and finally the wresting of his Greek dominion from the Sultan. 
The French revolution of 1830 was followed by the French 
expedition to Algiers; and after ten years’ campaigns the annex- 
ation to France of one of the suzerain provinces of the Sultan. 
This was followed by the rapid extension of French influence 
in Egypt, the intervention in Syria of the other allied powers 
in 1840, the narrow escape of a war between France and 
England, and, as we have shewn, the establishment in the 
Lebanon, the key to the possession of Syria, of a form of 
government which practically excluded the authority of the 
Sultan. In 1848 the revolutions of Europe were in a few years 
succeeded by the Crimean war, followed by the erection in 
the Danubian provinces of a form of government which rendered 
them practically independent of their Sovereign. And now the 
Italian war of 1859 is followed by a serious civil war in the 
Lebanon, by a new proposal for interference in the affairs of 
Syria, and by the landing there of a French corps d’armée to 
preserve order. But whether this step is pregnant with great 
results we must leave to the future to determine. We would 
only venture to remark that the military means of Turkey and 
England in 1860 are somewhat superior to those of 1840, and 
that any attempt to extend French influence in Syria will not 
be tolerated either by Turkey or by England. 

But to return to the immediate history of the recent out- 


" Liverpool Albion, July 16, 1860. 
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break in the Lebanon. Since the intervention of the European 
powers in 1840, the Maronite clergy have never ceased to look 
forward eagerly to the day when the Druses shall be destroyed, 
and their lands and property divided among themselves. These 
spiritual hopes form an important element in every consideration 
of the affairs of the Lebanon. ‘They took active shape in 
1840, 1841, and 1845, and the crushing defeats the Maronite 
people suffered on each of those oceasions, do not in the least 
seem to have abated the ardent desires of their patriarch and 
pastors. ‘The war of 1845 was no sooner ended than prepara- 
tions were contemplated for the renewal of the contest at a 
more favourable opportunity. The first step was to heal the 
dissensions which defeat had engendered in their own party. 
The next, to come to terms with the Greek Antiochians, so as 
to win them over to the plan of a general Christian crusade 
against the Druses. All this has been the long work of years; 
but the design was clever, and, although at first only languidly 
attempted, yet latterly, by the influence of the Jesuits, and par- 
ticularly by the sympathy and support of the French and 
Russian consuls, the scheme has been carried out with great 
vigour and determination. Previous to the late outbreak the dis- 
sensions among themselves had been entirely healed, the Greeks 
pacified by mutual concessions, and every measure that pru- 
dence could suggest to preserve internal unity adopted. A 
Maronite committee for the protection of Christian interests was 
formed at Beyrout, and cerresponding societies organized in 
every village throughout the Maronite country. The labours 
of these societies were chiefly confined to the military organi- 
zation, drill, and arming of the youth of their respective dis- 
tricts ; while the head committee at Beyrout looked more to the 
providing of arms and ammunition, and to the general prepara- 
tion for anticipated events. At length, on the l4th May, 1860, 
signal was given, and the war, which was to exterminate the 
Druses and divide their lands, was eommenced with ardent 
hopes and without compunction, ‘There is no necessity for us 
to enter into any of the horrible details of this civil war. They 
are too recent and fresh in the minds of all, and have awakened 
our keenest sympathies for the unfortunate sufferers. But when 
once we leave the field of personal suffering and sympathy, 
VOL, Il. 2a 
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and enter upon that of practical inquiry, we shall be struck with 
the similarity existing between these recent events in the 
Lebanon and their causes, and those of 1841-5 and their causes. 

In both cases shall we find the same intense activity of foreign 
intrigue; the same impertinent interference, by the foreign con- 
suls, with the administration of the government by the Turkish 
governors in the surrounding cities ; the same inveterate hatred of 
one ancther by Maronite and Druse; the same. intolerance of 
the Maronite priesthood, who, as on all previous occasions, 
preached the coming extermination of the Druses to animate 
their followers and rouse their religious zeal; the same seizing 
the initiative by the Druses with very much the same result ; and, 
fina}ly, the same immediate restoration of order by a powerful 
Turkish force. It is impossible to read the history of the 
events of 1841, 1845, and 1860, without being struck with the 
complete identity that exists between these various phases, and 
in nothing more than in the activity of foreign intrigue, in the 
exhibition of intolerance and furious passion by the Maronite 
priesthood, and in the immediate restoration of order by a 
Turkish pasha of high rank. Why, among the priesthood, the 
identity is not confined to the events. We shall find even the 
same men who took an active part in 1841-5 taking a more 
prominent position in 1860. Can we be surprised, then, at the 
outbreak of civil war? The wonder is, not that at last there 
is such a violent outpouring of accumulated vengeance and 
animosity, but that the Lebanon since 1845 has ever enjoyed a 
single day’s tranquillity. 

Let us briefly look into these facts. On the 4th of last 
May, it will be remembered that the Prince Gortschakoff sum- 
moned all the foreign ambassadors but one (Turkey), resident at 
St. Petersburgh, to an unexpected conference. At the meeting 
he read a circular detailing the (imaginary) sufferings of the Chris- 
tians in the Turkish dominions, advocating immediate European 
intervention on their behalf, and announcing the readiness of 
Russia to undertake the task. The circular was no doubt very 
able, and so full of good intentions that intrigue hardly ap- 
peared to be one of his Excellency's vices. The prince seemed 
to have exchanged the cunning of the Russian serpent for the 
harmlessness of a Tartar dove. But, with the exception of the 
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last paragraph, this able paper did not contain a syllable of 
truth. The foreign ambassadors immediately acquainted their 
respective governments with the contents of Prince Gortscha- 
koff’s communication ; and the most respectable of the respective 
governments, when appealed to, declared upon their part that 
the reports of their consuls throughout the whole of the Turkish 
empire, were entirely at variance with Prince Gortschakoff’s 
assertions, 

But the object of those who contrived this conference of 
ambassadors was not so much truth as agitation; and, whether 
looked for or not by the Prince Gortschakoff, the effect of his 
conference and his circular was speedily felt in Syria and the 
Lebanon. ‘There, for some time past, a very active course 
had been pursued by French agents. Copies of the famous 
“‘Carte de L’Europe,” (published in Paris in 1859,) and 
on which the expulsion of the Turks from Syria was 
marked conspicuously, accompanied by piquant extracts from 
the French press, suggesting the final dismemberment of the 
Turkish empire, and the occupation of Syria by France, 
had been freely circulating through the country for many 
months. At Beyrout, a Maronite journal in French interest 
continued to support not only French interests as opposed to 
Turkish or English interests, but, among other things, openly ad- 
vocated the extermination of the Druses by their old antagonists 
the Maronites. And, among other elements of disturbance, 
the Maronite committee to which we have alluded was not the 
least active. In what light Maronite interests were regarded 
by this committee, is best shewn by the well-authenticated 
fact, that the influence of the eminent Maronite bishop at its 
head, was mainly instrumental in procuring for his co-religionists 
those 8000 Minié rifles, which there is as little doubt came from 
a certain French arsenal on the borders of the Mediterranean. 

Affairs were much in this positien when the announcement of 
Prince Gortschakoff’s conference and circular of the 4th May 
reached Beyrout. For some days previous military gather- 
ings of the Maronite forces had been frequent in the neigh- 
bourhood, and as a consequence mutual robbery and murder had 
resulted between Maronites and Druses. It is difficult to state 
positively who began ; but the general opinion is, that one or two 
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Druses were first murdered by the Maronites. ‘The Druses 
assert this as the fact. ‘The Maronites do not deny it, and the 
European consuls admit it ; so we believe it may be accepted as 
the truth, that the Maronites, as in 1840, 1841, and 1845, com. 
menced the war in 1860. But it is indisputable that, as soon as 
intelligence of Prince Gortschakoff’s circular and Conference 
of Ambassadors had reached Beyrout, the warlike intentions of 
the Maronites were no longer doubtful. On the 14th of May 
three Druses were found murdered on the road to Beyrout. 
On the 16th the Druses retaliated, further retaliations followed 
on both sides; on both sides aid was called in, and the civil 
war begun, just as it was begun in 1841 and 1845. 

Generally speaking, we may say of that which rapidly 
followed, that the Druses appear to have been thoroughly 
well imformed of what was going on in the opposite camp; for 
their proceedings were marked by more than their usual 
promptitude and daring, and with a success that can only be 
accounted for by a certain want of complete preparation, and 
by the absence of all the higher qualities of courage among the 
more numerous Christians. 

With no wish to enter into details, we cannot avoid pointing 
out that we find in 1841-45 precisely the same course followed 
by each party, the same villages and towns attacked, and pillaged, 
and burned if success attended the assailant. ‘The Meten, 
Zahlé, Deir-el-Kamar, Saghbm, Hasbeya, Rasheya, Baabda, 
are ‘* household words” in every outbreak in the Lebanon—all 
suffered more or less in 1841-45, and all very quickly recovered 
their losses.' Moreover, we find in 1841-45 the same charges 
of connivance, and of a crusade against the Christians, brought 
first against the Turkish authorities, then against their generals, 
then against the whole Moslem population, followed by contra- 
dictions on the other hand, and admissions that the authorities 
had behaved well, that the military means were insufficient, and 
that the respectable Moslems in Beyrout, in the different towns, 
Saida, Damascus, &c., had exhibited great good feeling on 
behalf of the Christians in their suffering and defeat. 

? Sir Henry Bulwer, with respect to the events of this year, holds the 
same opinion. In one of his most recent despatches te Lord John Russell, 


he qugvesaes his belief that the Maronites will soon recover their losses aud 
efeat. : 
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Far be it from us to attempt to exculpate a single Turk, 
private or official, who in these frightful circumstances can be 
proved to have behaved in any other manner than duty and 
humanity dictated; but such vague and general censure has 
been hurled at every person not a Christian—such sweeping 
eharges made against the Turkish government, against the 
Turkish officials, against the Moslems generally—that, with some 
knowledge of both, we may be pardoned if we hesitate before 
we accept as matters of fact, statements opposed to all the 
experience of previous and identical circumstances, and to every 
rule of policy or common-sense. And first, with respect to the 
charge of complicity against the government of the Porte, we 
would ask, how is it possible to believe that the ministers of the 
Sultan, with the practical results before them of European inter- 
vention in Greece, in Algeria, and recently in the Danubian 
provinces, would be so utterly blind to the interests of their 
country, as to scheme such a state of affairs in Syria, that it was 
clear must afford a most plausible pretext for foreign inter- 
vention there? Why, a government of the most bigoted 
fanatics would not have been so stupidly demented; but when 
we recollect that the government of the Porte has some of the 
cleverest men in Europe as ambassadors resident at the different 
courts, and that the ministry itself at Constantinople comprises 
many men who are thoroughly well acquainted with the general 
and particular policy of the various European cabinets—of men 
who are masters of the great knowledge of the true interests of 
their own country, and faithful to those interests—the ridiculous 
falsity of the charge becomes apparent. We might as well 
accuse Lord Palmerston of exciting a rebellion in Ireland. We 
may be assured that the ministers at Constantinople, with the too 
recent example of the Danubian provinces wrested from their 
authority by European intervention, are not quite so short- 
sighted as to recommend to their pashas and governors a policy 
which even might give a pretext for intervention any where. 
‘“< But,” say those amiable and ill-informed casuists, who, indis- 
posed to inquire for themselves, accept from their pet newspaper 
its every statement as an indisputable truth—‘“ But the com- 
plicity of the Turkish government is proved by their withdraw- 
ing all the troops from Syria.” The answer to that is very 
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simple. The Turkish government did not withdraw all the 
troops; it withdrew only a portion of them, and for this very 
satisfactory reason. An active propaganda’ was being pursued 
in Bosnia by Russian agents, who, like other agents elsewhere, 
endeavoured to rouse the fanaticism of the Moslems against the 
Christians; so, to protect the Bosnian Christians, and to over- 
awe the Moslem mob in those provinces, the Turkish go- 
vernment collected there a powerful military force, which has 
succeeded in maintaining order, and in baffling the Russian 
intrigues. And if the old feud between Maronite and Druse 
broke out in Syria, while the government was engaged in protect- 
ing the Christians at the opposite end of the empire, we think 
whateyer complicity there is in the affair, may reasonably be 
fixed upon other quarters than at Constantinople. Besides, 
we believe it to be a fact that when the Porte sent troops 
into the Lebanon some little time since, the great powers 
insisted upon their being withdrawn, upon the ground of 
its being an infraction of the settlement of 1840-2. Moreover, 
every subsequent act of the Turkish government completely 
exonerates them from all charges of complicity. From the first 
moment that the serious nature of the outbreak in the Lebanon, 
and the insufficiency of the military means of the pasha to 
repress it became apparent, the authorities at Constantinople 
acted with the utmost promptitude and vigour. There was no 
sign of hesitation or delay in the immediate despatch of troops 
to Syria, or in the rapid concentration at Damascus of a 
powerful military force under the energetic authority of 
Fuad Pasha, who has acted with great judgment and deci- 
sion, and who, if he is let alone, will settle the question 
satisfactorily for Europe, honourably for Turkey, and usefully 
for Syria. . 

With respect to the general accusation against the Moslems 
of Damascus and other cities, that they aided in the mas- 
sacre of the unfortunate Christians, we believe it to a certain 
extent to be entirely opposed to the facts. ‘Those who make 
the charge, wilfully omit to draw the necessary distinction ex- 
isting between respectable Moslem classes and the Moslem mob. 
With those hordes of Druses, Kurds, and Bedouins from the 


1 Times, September 8, 1860. 
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Hauwan, who murdered Mahometans and Christians without 
distinction," we have nothing to do but note the fact of their 
presence in Damascus, and that of a vast number of the lowest 
Jews, to fully explain the plunder and massacre that took place 
here. Damascus, from the number of caravans that constantly 
arrive, is a city peculiarly infested with vagabonds, and it is 
among these “‘ wild races” of Druses, Metwalehs, Anserians, 
and Arabs, that we must look for the principal plunderers and 
murderers—‘ an occupation,” as Consul Brant remarks, “ so 
natural and congenial to their habits”—not among the respect- 
able Moslem classes. All the evidence that can be relied on is 
in favour of the humane conduct of the respectable Moslems to- 
wards the Christians, both on this as on previous occasions. 
Even the Times’ correspondent himself, writing on the 14th 
August, is forced to acknowledge the fact. He writes, ‘* With 
the exception of the very /owest class, the settled Mussulman 
population of Damascus took no part in the slaughter of the 
Christians ; on the contrary, ulemahs, mollahs, and sheiks of 
the different religious orders of Islamism, and many of the not- 
ables of the place, were active in saving Christian houses wher- 
ever an opportunity of so doing offered itself.” In addition to 
this, we have the evidence of the consuls and vice-consuls also 
on the spot. Consul-General Moore, writing from Beyrout on 
the 9th June to Sir Henry Bulwer (our ambassador at Constan- 
tinople), says—‘‘ It affords me much pleasure to report to your 
Excellency, that many of the Mahomedan inhabitants of Beyrout, 
both of the superior and lower classes, have behaved with areat 
humanity to the poor fugitive Christians now at Beyrout. They 
have opened a subscription in their favour to supply them with 
food and other necessaries, and afforded them shelter in their 
gardens and outhouses gratuitously.” 

Vice-Consul Abela, on the Ist June, writes from Sidon— 
‘“‘ Several of the Moslem inhabitants of the town, great friends 
of mine, came and offered to accompany me thither (into the 
town) if I chose to return.” On the 3rd June, alluding to his 
limited means for affording relief to the Christians, he declares 
that he is “only able to employ, for the assistance of the 


* Consul Moore, June 16th ; Consul Brant, June 15th. 
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distressed, my friendly influence with the Turkish officers and 
Moslems of the town.” 

Captain Mansell, of H.M.S. Firefly, in detailing to Vice- 
Admiral Fanshawe his proceedings on arriving off Sidon, states, 
that on walking through the towa ‘‘ the people appeared very 
orderly and respectful, rising as I passed.” This certainly did 
not look like ill feeling. 

Consul Brant, on the 18th June, writing from Damascus, 
states, that “the inhabitants (Christians) of the village of 
Zebdaneh have to-day reached here, having left this morning 
under the safeguard of the Zurks of the village, the Druses 
having gone there and demanded the Christians.” 

Writing again on the 10th and 12th July, after the massacre at 
Damascus, he declares that, “ the peaceable citizens have done 
their duty;” and gives, as the reason of his own house and life 
having been saved, the fact, “that it was in the Mussulman 
quarter.” 

There is much more evidence of the same sort available from 
private sources, but we apprehend these official statements are 
conclusive, that at least the respectable Moslems nowhere took 
part in the plunder and massacre of the unfortunate Christians ; 
but, on the contrary, that they used their utmost endeavours to 
aid and protect them. What part the mob took, is that which 
every mob takes in every town under similar circumstances. 
We do not seek to defend them, but it is only “fair play ” to 
let each class get their just due. 

The truth is, that the massacres and plunders of Damascus, 
and of the other cities and towns, were effected by the scum 
of the population. Mr. Brant observes on this point, that 
“while the Christian quarter was given up to plunder, neither 
the Jewish quarter nor the Meidan, whence the plunderers 
poured forth in swarms, were injured or disturbed.” — (July 16.) 
Why the old refrain, “‘pour da canaille il faut la mitraille,” 
was not practically put in force, is a matter for future investiga- 
tion. We believe that, both in the case of Ahmed and Kur- 
schid Pasha, it arose from dread lest the means at their dis- 

posal should not prove equal to the eccasion, and that, if they 
tried “‘/a mitraille” and failed, the wholesale massacre and 
plunder of all the peaceable citizens, Moslem or Christian, 
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would immediately follow. This view is entirely borne out by 
their vigorous conduct at first. As early as the 18th May, 
Consul-General Moore announces to Sir Henry Bulwer that 
Kurschid Pasha “had sent” a detachment of irregulars into 
the Druse district ‘‘to preserve tranquillity.” On the 4th 
June, Consul Brant at Damascus informs Lord John Russell 
that “the pasha (of Damascus), to quiet their (Christian) ap- 
prehensions, has increased the guards in the Christian quarters, 
and his Excellency has prohibited arms and ammunition being 
purchased and sent out of the town to either party.” Again, 
that be ‘‘ had given an extra guard of fifty horsemen to preserve 
Baalbek from being plundered,” and that these “extra” guards 
were given under peculiar circumstances, we have Mr. Brant’s 
authority— 

‘* Unfortunately, there are a very few troops here, the greater 
portion having been recalled to Constantinople; our pasha 4s, 
therefore, almost powerdess.”—(Consul Brant to Sir H. Bulwer. 
May 30, 1860.) 

On the 12th June we find a letter from the Christians of 
Djezzin in praise of the excellent conduct of Hassan Bek, their 
Turkish governor. 

On the 16th June Consul-General Moore writes from Beyrout, 
that ‘* Kurschid Pasha had authorized the Christians concen- 
trated at Bekfega, to the number of 5000, to remain massed 
under arms;” that he would “ order the restoration of their arms 
to such of the Christian refugees here as desired to return to 
the mountain to join their co-religionists ;” and that he ** would 
despatch 500 regular troops” to aid in the defence of Zahlé; 
and, adds Mr. Consul-General Moore, “ to-day the troops have 
moved to Zahié.” There was no exhibition of “fear” or 
** complicity ” here. 

On the 2nd June, Vice-Consul Abela writes, “ Although the 
Binbashi does all he can to protect the city, order does not 
exist, and there is no tranquillity * * * the troops are scarcely 
sufficient for inside the town.” On the 3lst June, Mr. Consul 
Brant states that the military force in Damascus was *small.” 
He adds, “ an eruption of the Druses was feared, and a rising 
‘of the vagabonds of the city for the sake of plunder.” 

All this tends to shew that the pashas, aware of the fewness 
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of the troops really at hand, and which had already failed to 
prevent the outbreak, began to fear that the military means at 
their disposal would not be equal to curb the “ canaille,” and 
at the same time protect the respectable Moslem classes, with 
the authorities and government buildings. Mr. Brant, in the 
case of Damascus, admits the military force to be “ small.” 
But whether Ahmet Pasha was right or wrong in his con- 
clusions, or whether he made the best use of the troops at his 
disposal, is at an end now. He has paid the terrible penalty of 
death ; for as we write, intelligence has arrived that on the after- 
noon of the 7th September, Ahmet and Osman Bey, the 
treacherous commander of the Turkish garrison at Hasbeya, 
with Alis Bey, chief of the Damascus police, and Mehemet 
Ali Agha, commander of the Turkish garrison at Rasheya, were 
shot on the Meidan at Damascus, in the presence of a vast 
concourse of people. For this act of severe justice Fuad Pasha 
deserves the highest praise. It required no small amount of 
courage and determination, and affords another proof that with 
Fuad Pasha we shall have no half measures, no attempts to 
screen the guilty, no mean, miserable subterfuges to escape the 
responsibilities of his position, but a fair, straightforward, 
honest course of inquiry, and an impartial administration of 
justice. The character of Fuad Pasha always stood high in 
European estimation. His conduct in Syria has justified the 
confidence reposed in him. Europe now feels satisfied that, 
no matter how high his rank, or how great his influence, 
if any Turkish officer can be proved to have behaved with 
cowardice or treachery, during the frightful scenes at Damas- 
cus or elsewhere, no personal or private feelings will influ- 
ence Fuad Pasha in the rigid administration of justice. And he 
must be just, rather than merciful. He has a great duty to 
perform, a duty to which every other consideration must give 
place, to the application of severe and impartial justice to all, 
alike to Moslem or Christian, Druse or Maronite, Governor or 
Bishop. From the highest to the lowest ranks he is called 
upon without fear, or favour, to administer justice, no matter 
whom he implicates or punishes; and if he acts thus, boldly 
and fearlessly, as we believe he will, he may rely upon the firmest 
support and good-will of England, and he will gain the respect 
of Europe and the gratitude of his own country. 
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Nevertheless, it will be very necessary to sift thoroughly all 
the evidence brought forward on both sides, even that of our 
own consuls, In such times of peril men are apt to be un- 
usually exacting and credulous.' For instance, what is more 
obviously unfounded than the charge of ‘‘complicity” or ‘‘partia- 
lity for the Moslems,” which Mr. Consul Skene, in the following 
despatch to Lord John Russell, would have us to infer from 
his report of the conduct of the governor of Aleppo, in a 
recent disturbance there? We quote the despatch :— 


Consul Skene to Lord J. Russell_—( Received July 13.) 


Aleppo, June 23, 1860. 
My Lorp, 
I have the honour to report to your Lordship that serious 
disturbances took place here last week. 

Much dissatisfaction having been occasioned by the reduction of the 
currency, crowds of small traders and artisans assembled in the streets 
on the 11th instant, and were talking of going in a body to the 
Governor’s residence to complain, when several hundreds of the police 
appeared, and commenced beating them in a most cruel manner. The 
tumult soon took the form of a conflict between Mussulmans and 
Christians, and many of the latter were dragged to prison, suffering 
the most barbarous ill-treatment on the way. 

The Bishops requested the Consuls to assist them to seek justice 
for the victims of the riot, and a correspondence ensued between the 
consular body and the local authorities. No satisfactory result 
having been obtained, the whole affair was referred to the different 
embassies at Constantinople, and we are now waiting in the hope that 
interposition of higher authorities may put an end to the state of 
anxiety existing among all classes of the population.—I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. H. SKENE. 


Now, we would ask, what is all this but a mere street 
riot? A reduction in the currency had taken place, the 
traders and artisans of the town, partly Christians and partly 
Moslems, meet in the streets and declare in favour of the 
‘ status quo ante,’ the native police appear, and act as police 
upon such occasions usually act, they disperse the mob, a riot 
ensues, and many Christians are dragged to prison, ‘ suffering 


1 “There are at Beyrout, Europeans, I regret to say, and native Christians, 
who are still suffering from the effects of terror, whose minds appear to have 
lost their balance, and who view it as treason to race and faith for an English- 
man and a Christian to refuse to credit all the stories that are circulated.”— 
Times, Beyrovt Correspondent, Sept. Ist. 
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the most barbarous ill-+treatment”—a telling, but somewhat 
vague phase, and one which, we believe, might be used upon 
any occasion of a mob row in London. But we beg our readers 
to mark the result. The affair is mot left to the decision of the 
local magistrates; nothing of the sort, but at once, before 
any hearing has taken place, “the Bishops”—what have the 
clergy to do with it? Only imagine Cardinal Wiseman writing 
to the foreign ambassador about an Irish row in St. Giles !— 
the Bishops request the Consuls to seek justice for ** the victims 
of the riot!” What is here meant by the phrase “ to seek jus- 
tice” is not quite clear. Justice had never been denied them; 
possibly because they were Christians the Bishops and Consuls 
were anxious that ‘‘justice” should not be administered, and so a 
correspondence ensues between the consular body and the local 
authorities, and ends, as we might believe such a correspon- 
dence between the foreign consuls in London and our Home 
Secretary would end, in an unsatisfactory result for the foreign 
consuls; and then the whole affair is immediately “referred to 
the different embassies at Constantinople,” and Mr. Consul 
Skene lives “in the hope that the interposition of higher au- 
thorities may put an end to the state of anxiety existing among 
all classes of the population.” What does Mr. Skene mean by 
this? Are the foreign ambassadors to expect the Porte to 
return to the old system of eurrency, stultify themselves, and 
degrade their executive in the eyes of its own subjects, just 
because the foreign consuls and Christian bishops of Aleppo 
choose to meddle in an ordinary police case, and endeavour to 
stand between the law and the offender! Is there a village 
or city in Europe where such clerical atid consular impertinence 
would be tolerated for one moment? We have made one or 
two remarks earlier in this article upon the interference of the 
foreign consuls in the domestic affairs of Turkey; but such a 
gross example as this we were hardly prepared for. It even sur- 
passes that of another vice-consul, who, on a panic seizing the 
Moslems of Saida, that the Christians were going to massacre 
them, and on their rushing out shouting “the Christians are 
come,” wrote to the governor to prevent “such evils;” and 
when he hears that the governor has arrested ‘ two or three 
people,” probably the ringleaders in the panic, he exclaims— 
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* This will not be sufficient ; he ought to have arrested all those 
who took up arms in the time of the tumult.” 

We venture to think, if Mr. Consul Skene had not written, or 
Lord John Russell had not published such a despatch, few of our 
readers would have believed that such an unwarrantable system of 
impertinent meddling was really pursued by our consuls. What- 
ever have been their faults hitherto, they enjoyed some credit 
for discretion; but since the publication of this unfortunate 
‘* despatch,” we in England shall be better able to appreciate the 
real meaning of the observant African chief anxious to trade 
with us, but who, when a consul was proposed, replied, * I 
thank you; we are happy as we are; we want to trade, not to 
fight.” 

There is yet connected with this outbreak in the Lebanon, 
one highly important element that must not be overlooked in 
any consideration of its causes; we allude to the political and 
religious influence over their co-religionists of the Maronite 
priesthood. 

From the first moment that the attention of the European 
powers was attracted to Syria, the political influence of the 
Maronite clergy was found to be, as Sir Hugh Rose expresses 
it, “an evil of a nature compatible with the welfare of the 
country,” and that, as exercised by the patriarch, “ it was neither 
legitimate nor beneficial to his country.” Indeed, throughout 
the whole of the official papers of 1841-5, this complaint against 
the political conduct of the Maronite clergy is general. Mr. 
Consul Wood frequently speaks of their conduct as “ bad and 
unwarrantable;” and Sir Hugh Rose sums up very strongly 
against them, that “the fierce bigotry of the Maronite patriarch 
—his hatred of the Druses—his endeavour illegally to subdue 
them, and to abolish their feudal rights,” was the “ main cause” 
of the civil war in 1841, and one of the causes of that in 1845. 


“I cannot forget,” he writes, November, 1841, “that his eminence 
in April, May, and June last, excited disaffection amongst the Maronites, 
over whom he has such vast influence, against their legitimate masters, 
the Turks, on the subject of taxation ; that when even the authorities 
evinced a conciliatory spirit, and an anxiety to meet the wishes. of the 
mountaineers, his eminence, regardless of his profession, still kept alive 
agitation and discontent amongst his inflammable and ignorant country- 
men; misleading them as to the extent of their grievances, giving them 
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false and exaggerated ideas of their strength and importance, besides 
increasing the animosities existing betwixt his co-religionists and the 
Druses.” 

If this is to be taken, as we firmly believe it may, as an ex- 
ample of the general conduct of the Maronite patriarch and his 
clergy, we are not surprised to find “‘one single energetic 
ruler” for the Lebanon, being a very strong conviction of any 
man acquainted with the country, and with the factious and 
turbulent priesthood it contains. 

But the Maronite patriarch makes no secret of his political or 
religious antipathies. He hates the Turks, detests the Pro- 
testants, would exterminate the Druses—and he is not very 
particular as to the means he adopts. In 1841, it is a fact that 
his eminence appropriated the ‘charitable fund” subscribed by 
France and Austria for the benefit of the Maronites of the 
Lebanon who had suffered in the war of 1840, to the organiza- 
tion and support of the Maronite forces, for and during the 
civil war of 1841." It may be as well to bear this fact in mind 
just now, and to place the large sums being raised in this 
country and elsewhere under proper control in Syria. 

On the subject of the general conduct of the Maronite clergy 
in a crisis, Sir Hugh Rose to Lord Aberdeen, 17th May, 1845, 
on the war then furiously raging, remarks — 

As regards the Maronite clergy, it is sufficient to say that they have 
organized the war; that they have given pay to the combatants, 

nerally four piastres a-day a man, and a higher rate for superiors. 
They get powder from all quarters, and distribute it. Your Lordship 
is already acquainted with the pecuniary aid given by Bishop Tubia for 
the purchase of arms. Indeed, when it is known that the Maronite 
patriarch threatens to excommunicate those who do not obey the sum- 
mons to go to the war, all is said. _ 

Sir Hugh Rose goes on to state that he has documents in his 
possession which prove the indefatigable activity of ‘‘ the inferior 
clergy,” in “‘ exciting a deep feeling of hatred and religious en- 
thusiasm,” thus carrying out the views of their superiors, who 
had made “a war of party a war of religion,” and were resolved 
upon “the complete extermination of the Druses.” And it is 
the opinion of Sir H. Rose, that this furious hatred of the Druses 
is not to be traced to any fear of Druse oppression, but more to 


* Colonel Rose to Lord Palmerston, 1841. 
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* that spirit of intolerance” so characteristic of an ignorant and 
fanatical priesthood, a spirit which seems to direct their political 
influence. A curious proof of this intolerance is to be found in 
the friendly feeling always existing between the Druses and the 
Greek Antiochians, who prefer a Druse to a Maronite master, 
for this reason— 

Because, as their patriarch of Antioch and others have over and 
‘over again assured me, the oppression, nay, the tyranny of Maronite 
patriarchal rule was insupportable, because their civil and ecclesiastical 
rights were not only disregarded but set aside. Convents were de- 
prived of their property, and proselytism was effected by the unworthy 
means of intimidation and abstraction of property, restored when the 
convent acknowledged the truth of (Roman) Catholicism. 

But if Maronite authority could thus treat Christians, is it strange 
that it should have sat heavily on the Druses? 

This preference of the Greeks is a most important and instructive 
fact. It proves that the wickedness of Druse violence was not so much 
directed against Christianity as against Maronite oppression, and the 
intolerance of a priesthood still in the errors and darkness of the early 

1 


ages. 

This is a very important statement, which it is impossible to 
‘pass over, however unfavourable it may be to the character and 
‘conduct of those who profess to preach “‘ peace on earth and 
good-will toward men.” Sir Hugh Rose then details a prac- 
tical instance of the Maronite patriarch’s intolerance, in the case 
of an unfortunate Maronite, one Shydiack, whose crime was 
that he had become a Protestant, and who was subjected to every 
species of persecution and privation by the patriarch, “till a 
victim to starvation, and imprisonment partly in chains, he died 
in a dark and narrow cell in the convent of Kannoobeen.” It may 
also be added, it is one of the chief complaints of the Druses, 
that the patriarch is constantly endeavouring to interfere in their 
schools, which the American missionaries have established among 
them; and it is a fact, that the removal from Syria of these 
‘*dangerous and designing persons,” as the American mission- 
aries are called by the patriarch, is one of the chief objects of 
his ambition—and it is not a little suspicious that, in the recent 
outbreak, these American schools every where within reach of 
the Maronites have been destroyed, while those in the heart of 
the Druse stronghold have not only not been destroyed by the 


' Sir Hugh Rose to Lord Aberdeen. 
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Druses, but the missionaries felt themselves so safe in the Druse 
districts that they did not even send their wives or families imto 
Beyrout. If any thing was wanting to prove that, so far as the 
Druses were concerned, this outbreak was in reality nothing but 
the revival of the old feud between Maronite and Druse, this 
single fact, coupled with that of the “‘ perfect security” of all 
the Europeans in the Druse districts, would be sufficient." 

Such was the character and conduct of the Christian priest- 
hood in 1841-5, may we not then reasonably infer that it has been 
very much the same in 1860? Indeed, do we not find that it 
really has been so? Does the detected letter of the Greek 
Bishop of Tyre prove the contrary? The deep complicity of 
the clergy iu the plot is too obvious throughout ; and this letter 
of the Greek Bishop of Tyre only serves to confirm all that we 
have stated. The Z%mes’ correspondent, in publishing this re- 
markable letter, observes :-— 


It is a letter from the Greek Bishop of Tyre and Sidon to the people 
of Rasheya, written upon sheepskin of the size of an octavo page, with 
the episcopal seal in the corner, of the importance of which, as evidence 
of authenticity in this country, the reader does not need to be informed, 
In the exterior ring is a Greek inscription, which I was unable to deci- 
pher, and within that again, in the centre of the seal, is the sentence, 
“ From the humble Sephronias, Bishop of Tyre and Sidon.” By the 
side of the seal there is this other sentence written, “‘ Glory to God for 
ever ; from the humble among the high priests, Sephronius, Bishop of 
Tyre and Sidon,” and then comes the letter itself, of which the following 
is as exact a translation as I could procure :-— 

“To our glorious children, exalted and tly honoured, sheiks, 
gentlemen, and elders of our nation, the ort x, in Rasheya of the 
Valley,—May you remain for ever honoured. May there be bestowed 
upon you the blessings of heaven, and I beseech the Creator of the 


' The Times (September 21st) Beyrout correspondent, alluding to the 
exaggerated of the hostility of the Druses to all Christians, ob- 
serves :—“It had been represented to me, that it was imprudent and 
hazardous to travel in the non-Christian portions of the (Druse) country. 
Indeed, I had just read in one of the Constantinople papers, that ‘ whenever 
the Druses meet a Christian they assassinate him.’ I knew,” he adds, 
“that Englishmen and American missionaries, and also Frenchmen, were 
living in perfect secutity in the mountains; that Mr. Scott was carrying on 
his faetery at Shumian ; that Mr. Benton and Mr. Calhoun remained 
to their posts at Bhamdfn and Abeib, teaching the ignorant and pootes 
good-will to all, in the humble imitation of steadfast courage and self-devotion 
of the Apostles ; and that M. Bertrand was ing the large French silk 
mills at Hammana. ° ° ° I was therefore determined to go 
unarmed,” &c., &c. 
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Universe that your lives may be preserved, and that you may be 
successful, I desire to see you increase in all health and wealth. 

“ We declare unto you, my children, with respect to present events 
occurring among the Druses, who are corruptors upon the earth, and the 
authors of unjust deeds which are notorious, and of unlawful aets which 
are according to their religion, that our Christian people, beloved in the 
Lord their God, have awakened, and so likewise have those who hold 
high power, and who are overshadowed by the providence of the Virgin, 
to overcome the Druses, whom Satan has prompted to these evil deeds. 

“ Now there has been a general meeting on the mountain of Lebanon 
of the chiefs of the achat of Zahleh, Deir-el-Kammar, Keserawan, 
Jezzin, and of the neighbouring places ; and they will be as one hand 
against this nation (the Druses), small in numbers and weak, in 
destroying them, in shedding their blood, in taking their goods and pos- 
sessions, and in driving them from out of the land which before was 
that of your forefathers, the orthodox nation. 

“ Especially because there has come to us a letter from his holiness, 
our lord, the exalted Patriarch, instructing us to aid the aforesaid people 
as they may determine ; and for this purpose came the letter, that you 
may every one of you be prepared with all arms, and that you 
should strengthen each other. Hereafter, inform thereof our Christian 
children in your neighbourhood secretly, in order to overcome your 
enemies, the Druses aforesaid. 

“ It is determined here (at Hasbeya, where the bishop resided) that 
on Monday next, if it please God, there shall be fighting under the 
venerated | ppc eeny for it is not unknown to you that they strengthen our 
power and show zeal to all our people, Wherefore make yourselves 
ready, and, through the blessing of our Sovereign Mother of God, the 
country will be cleared of your enemies in all directions, of whose enmity 
to your religion you need not be informed. May our blessing for ever 
be upon you,” 

The letter is signed again at the foot, “The author and writer, the 
humble Sephronius, Bishop of Tyre and Sidon.” * 


The Times’ correspondent further remarks :— 


Of the value and importance of this letter, supposing always that it 
did really emanate from the Greek Bishop of Tyre and Sidon, people in 
England will be the best judges, but the Druses look upon it as most 
essential to their defence. They maintain that it clearly establishes the 
existence of a conspiracy among the Christian sects of Syria, or at least 
among certain of them, to promote a war of extermination and desola- 
tion, and they regard his grace’s warlike mandate as the excuse and 
justification of what they have done—the massacre of defenceless persons 
excepted, They assert that the Druses were compelled to embark in 
war to defend their lives and property; that if it was ruthless it was 
no fault of theirs, since they were threatened with death or expa- 
triation. 

‘Bishop Sephronius is, we believe, attached to that sect of the Greek 
Church which acknowledges the Pope.-—[Ed. ] 
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In conclusion, he adds.— 

So soon as the European commission is formed and at work the 
letter will be handed in and its character determined. But there is one 
point which appears obscure, and respecting which some curiosity is 
expressed. It is asked whether the letter of instructions to the Greek 
bishops proceeds from the head of the Greek church, or from the 
Constantinople patriarch. Some will have it that the Czar is meant. 


The importance of this letter is, that it proves the alliance — 
between the Greek and Maronite Christians, while it states 
very clearly the object of that alliance to be, ‘the shedding 
the blood,” “taking the goods,” and driving ‘from out 
of their land,” the ‘‘ Druses aforesaid.” On the other hand, 
if any evidence were wanting to prove the activity of 
the Maronite clergy in these recent events, that of our 
own consuls will supply an abundance. In the parliamentary 
papers of 1860, almost the first thing we find is the Consul- 
General Moore denouncing the existence at Beyrout of the 
Maronite committee, presided over by our old friend Bishop 
Tubia, who was se earnest in 1841-5 in giving ‘ pecuniary 
aid for the purchase of arms,”’ and to the secret intrigues 
of this committee, the Turkish authorities, when appealed 
to in May 1860 by the consuls upon the subject of the 
agitation of the Lebanon, attribute the whole responsibility of the 
then position of affairs, and we have very little doubt with a vast 
deal of justice. On the Ist June, 1860, Consul-General Moore 


writes— 


Khorsheed Pasha received us courteously, and we entered at once 
upon the object of our visit. His Excellency said that he was exerting 
himself to the utmost to check the war, and would continue to do so; 
he laid the whole blame on Bishop Tubia and the Beyrout committee, 
which he represented as the prime movers and instigators of the out- 
break. In reply to our suggestions as to the best measures to be adopted 
to check further hostilities, he said all he required of us was to intede 
the Bishop and committee to cease their interference, and he would 
answer for the Druses. It was then understood that the consuls on their 
return would each seek an interview with the Bishop, and such members 
of the committee as each might be acquainted with, and hold language 
to them in the sense of Khorsheed Pasha’s wish, and warn them of the 
serious consequences to themselves of their proceedings. ‘The Pasha’s 
first idea was to arrest the members of the committee, but this was 
opposed by my colleagues, on the ground of the danger to the town that 


1 Sir H. Rose, May, 1845. 
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would arise from the exasperation that such a measure would produce 
amongst the Christian inhabitants of the town, who were stated to be 
fully armed and prepared to go to extremities if provoked, and also on 
account of complications which might arise from the possible discovery 
of ramifications which would further complicate matters. 

‘** And also on account of complications which might arise 
from the possible discovery of ramifications which would further 
complicate matters!” We think we need say nothing further. 
It is quite clear from this sentence what Consul-General Moore's 
opinion is. The fact of this committee existing at all has been 
disputed; but Consul-General Moore sets that question, and 
every other connected with its harmlessness, entirely at rest. 
Indeed so strong is not only his feeling, but that of all the 
foreign consuls on the subject, that when on the 3rd June, at 
an interview of the consuls with Koorsheed Pasha, he adverted 
to the Beyrout committee, and spoke of the necessity of dis- 
persing it, “‘ by sending the members out of the country,” Mr. 
Consul-General Moore adds, “a view in which all acquiesced.” 

Exactly in accordance with his previous custom, we find 
the Maronite patriarch active in his organization and pay of 
Maronite forces. Mr. Consul-General Moore writes, June 6th,— 

The Patriarch has offered 200 piastres from his privy purse as a 
bounty to every Christian who will join the camp, and five piastres 
a day to his family. Those able to wear arms and refusing to go are 
threatened with his displeasure. 

Is not this precisely the story of 1841 and "45 over again, 
and need we be surprised when we reflect that the leading 
Maronite men are the same men who took the leading part 
then? Nor could we expect any other result than that which 
has occurred, and which is only a repetition on a larger scale 
of what has so frequently happened ever since the European 
powers adopted a system of interference in the domestic affairs 
of Turkey, that puffed up the Christians on one hand, and 
exasperated everybody else on the other. Sir Henry Bulwer 
supports us thoroughly in this view. ‘I cannot help expres- 
sing,” he says, in writing on the subject to Lord John Russell, 
June 27th, 1860— 

“T cannot help expressing an opinion, that the conduct pursued by 


the Maronite Christians, and the manner in which they have been urged 
on by their spiritual authorities against the Druses, and the attitude 
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generally adopted by this Christian tribe, has, in no small degree, con 
tributed to light up the smouldering embers of that religious strife 
which has so often desolated the province, now again its victim.” 

Sir Henry Bulwer, a most impartial and unprejudiced 
witness, states an opinion which is conclusive on the point that, 
to the conduct of the Christians and their priesthood, we must 
look in a great measure for the origin of this outbreak. What 
it was that influenced the conduct of these Christian priests we 
leave to the Commission of Enquiry to determine. 

There remains to us now a very brief summing up of the 
various points we have touched upon. We think the evidence 
we have adduced from the despatches of our ambassador and 
consuls, to say nothing of the consuls of France or of Russia, 
proves conclusively the fact, that foreign interference with the 
internal administration of Syria has been since 1840 as constant 
as it is uncalled for, and most injurious to the true interests of 
the country ; and if, in discussing the recent civil war in Syria, 
we have taken a view somewhat opposed to that generally held, 
it is because we are confident of the accuracy of our information ; 
and as confident that similar foreign intrignes to those which, 
in 184]-2, insisted upon a form of government for Syria that 
could only encourage a more extended development of Maronite 
intolerance, are at the bottom of this outbreak in the Lebanon. 
We do not believe that any impartial person can study the 
different points of this Syrian question without fairly coming 
to the same conclusions as ourselves. We defy any man to 
read the Syrian blue books from 1840 to the present day, with- 
out being confirmed in the opinion, that to the interference of 
the European powers with the sovereign rights of the Sultan may 
be attributed the troubles in Syria; or that the intolerance and 
ambition of the Maronite priesthood, and not Moslem jealousy of 
Christians, is in Syria a chief element in the preservation of the 
fiery feuds of those rival races. What form of government is 
hest fitted for the turbulent peoples and priesthood of this 
province, and whether the existing cumbersome form of govern- 
ment should be continued, are points for grave consideration. 
All that we would venture to remark is this, that all the great 
powers who, in 1841-5, so kindly consented to relieve the 
Sultan of any part in the administration of one of his own 
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provinces, proposed to themselves, was the restoration of per- 
manent tranquillity to the province, and the framing of such a 
form of administration as should prevent the Maronites and 
Druses from cutting one another's throats for the future. How 
the great powers have succeeded we think the civil wars of 1842, 
"45, and 1860, sufficiently explain. If it can be proved that their 
form of government, by separate and independent kaimacams, 
has reconciled conflicting interests and prejudices, or preserved 
tranquillity, or encouraged the industrial pursuits of the people, 
or developed the resources of the country, or even prevented 
their waste in’ internal conflicts, we would readily accept it. But 
the experience of the last sixteen years conclusively shews thet 
such a form of administration is too complicated for the character, 
and ill fitted to the wants, of the people. And the great proof of 
this is, that it has egregiously failed to secure for the Lebanon 
any single one of the advantages we have named. It has not 
reconciled conflicting interests, nor preserved tranquillity ; but, on 
the contrary, it has divided the people and their interests more 
distinctly than before—it has proved itself utterly incompetent to 
obtain the just administration of the law, and has stamped the 
history of its period with nothing but a long series of broils, 
discord, and civil war. 

We write this from an intimate knowledge and a very close 
observation of what has been really going on in Syria; and, 
without the slightest feeling in favour of Turkey, we claim for 
her only what Lord Palmerston asks—“fair play.” 

Do not let us accept without proof all the idle and interested 
accusations made against her. If accusation without proof be 
entertained, who will be innocent? Before we condemn her, 
whether it be upon those general charges of conspiracy against 
the Christians, or upon particular accusations of complicity or 
bad government, let us examine details; let us first ascertain if 
the charge be well founded, and, if it can be proved, leave her 
to her fate; but, if not, at least let the blame and the punish- 
ment fall in the right quarter. But the question remains, how 
are we to ensure future tranquillity to the Lebanon? 

Upon that we reserve our opinion for the present ; the obvious 
resource would seem to be to restore that which ought never to 
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have been removed ; and we venture to think that, after the 
mass of evidence we have adduced, our readers will claim “ fair 
play” for the Turk, will not too readily accept disputable infer- 
ences for indisputable facts, or too easily believe that the 
government of the Porte is faithless, is wholly to be blamed in 
this matter, or that the partition of Turkey would be the best 
preventive to future evils. With respect to this proposal for 
“the partition” of Turkey, we would like to ask whether those 
persons who anticipate so confidently the “ partition of Turkey,” 
realize all that is involved in the phrase? Can Europe effect the 
“partition of Turkey ?” 

To partition Turkey you must first establish the agreement 
of the European powers to the scheme; and having then, upon 
“ principles of mutual distrust,” settled a definite line of action, 
and apportioned the empire to its new inheritors, you must 
expel the Turks—a necessary preliminary to the partition of 
their property. It is no easy matter to drive from off the 
face of the land, which they have possessed in right of conquest 
for centuries, five millions of men inured to arms, with thirty- 
five millions of co-religionists within easy reach, who, roused to 
desperation by religious fanaticism, would fight to the death in 
defence of their faith and country.’ Such a task might prove— 
and it is no disparagement to the military powers of Europe to 
say it—perhaps beyond their strength. The age of Crusades is 
past. Science and artillery, and the enormous expense of modern 
wars, demand that they should be brief. The Turks could not be 
crushed in one or two campaigns; and he would be a bold man 
who would venture to rely upon the longer agreement among 
themselves, of rival military powers engaged in a scheme of 
conquest that had so exceeded their anticipations in difficulty 
of execution. 

No! the European powers may usurp the sovereign rights of 
the Sultan, as their ambassadors and consuls usurp the rights of 

' The Turkish empire contains upwards of forty millions of inhabitants. 
In Turkey in Europe, excluding the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
the Turks and Christians are evenly balanced, there being upwards of five 
millions of each; so to assert that, because the Christians in number equal 
the Turks, the Turks are only “encamped” in Europe, is an absurdity that 


we don’t even apply to our own position in India, where the Christians are in 
a minority of about two thousand to one. , 
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the local governments of the country, but they cannot destroy 
the Turkish empire ; and Europe is not prepared to renew with 
its armies the desperate struggles of the Crescent and the Cross. 

But there is a result that will be achieved if this con- 
stant preaching in favour of the expulsion of the Turks from 
‘Europe be persisted in. The Turks will be exasperated into 
effecting the total and complete extinction of the Christians 
throughout the empire. And no one can doubt the result of 
a struggle between the Turks and the Christians in and 
around Turkey. Although the Greeks, the Albanians, the 
“Moldavians and Wallachians, the Christian Bosnians and Bul- 
garians, in the aggregate are far more numerous, yet they are 
less united than the Turks, who, animated by one principle, 
trained from youth to the use of arms, of high courage, well 
organized and well armed, would prove more than a match for 
all the Christians together; and, if such a struggle once com- 
menced, before Europe could interfere, not a Christian in 
Turkey or the province, would be left alive. And to the 
advocates of the “partition of Turkey” we would ask, whether 
the life of one innocent Christian was not of more importance 
than the aggrandizement of France or Russia, or the success of 
the piratical projects of ambitious autocrats ? 

While upon this subject we cannot resist calling attention to 
the Times, which in one column, on the same day, advocated the 
dismemberment of Turkey, upon the ground of the responsibility 
of her government for the recent atrocities in the Lebanon, and 
in the next column selected these very atrocities as a parallel 
to the recent exhibition of Orangeism in Ireland! Push the 
parallel fairly home, and the inference is irresistible. If the 
home government of Turkey is to be held responsible for the 
religious animosities of different sects of her subjects, the govern- 
ment of Great Britain is in a similar predicament; and the 
expulsion of the Protestants from Ireland, and the partition of 
the country, may be as reasonably demanded by France or Rus- 
sia as the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, and the partition 
of Turkey by the Times. Nay, more, it isa received axiom 
that power must accompany responsibility; and if the Turks 
are to be expelled for not preventing that which they are not 
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permitted to control, the expulsion of the Protestants, at least 
from Ireland, should precede that of the Turks from Europe ; 
for, with respect to the freedom from foreign interference with 
the executive, no one will pretend that the relative positions 
of the two governments towards their dependencies are simnilar— 
no one will venture to assert that the central government in 
Syria is as free and unfettered in its direct action as the central 
government in Dublin. And yet, if the argument of the Zimes 
is worth any thing, it must be founded on premises such as 
these. 

“ At the present moment,” writes the Times, “Europe is struck 
with horror and amazement at the massacres which are being 
committed in Syria, on account of the religious differences which 
exist among the population. But what if Abdul Medjhib 
were to hear that, even among the subjects of the Queen who 
addresses him in such forcible terms, the same spirit is at work 
which induces his own Druses and Maronites to shoot each other 
down like wild beasts? Might he not fairly recommend the 
British Sovereign to put her own house in order before she 
meddles with the intestine troubles of the Turkish dominions? 

« the soil of Ireland was stained the other 
ie with heeeme blood, for causes precisely similar to those 
which have converted the villages of Lebanon into shambles.” 
Well, if “the soil of Ireland” is still “stained with human 
blood” for causes “ precisely similar” to those which have led 
to the recent terrible massacres in Syria, and if such crimes, as 
Treland well knows, are still committed with comparative impu- 
nity, in the face of a government prompt in action, because 
unfettered, and with every means that an army and well-orga- 
nized police can place at its disposal ; can we feel surprised at 
what has recently occurred in Syria, a province also inhabited 
by distinct races, professing different religions, where the fanatic 
jealousy and suspicion of the rival sects is fanned into constant 
and inveterate animosity by the unscrupulous intrigues of 
foreign sympathizers, never at a loss for an expedient, and by 
the schemes of a restless priesthood, ever on the watch to invade 
and control the religious rights of the unbelievers? In Syria, 
where treachery and falsehood is only another name for a 
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—— and furious fanaticism the characteristic of their priest- 
1 

Imagine for a moment what would the condition of Ireland be 
if it were enacted that the Protestants and Romanists should 
each have a geographical division of district, presided over by a 
local governor of their own faith, with a similar arrangement for 
mixed villages belonging to Protestant or Romanist landlords, 
and inhabited by a Romanist or Protestant peasantry; and that 
these governors should be, to all practical ends, independent of 
the authorities at Dublin, and only admitting the suzerainty of 
the Queen; that they should have the right to protect the inte- 
rests and “redress the grievances” —how much is there not con- 
tained in that simple phrase?—of any co-religionist, who by 
circumstance, choice, necessity, or the very pardonable motive of 
being a perpetual thorn in the side of his heretic neighbours, 
should elect to live in the district not of his own faith? And 
while this was the manner of the administration of the law 
throughout the country, the representative of the British sove- 
reign should be confined to Dublin, and surrounded by foreign 
¢onsuls, who were intriguing against the interests of England, 
and supporting the Romanists against the Protestants upon 
every occasion. 

Can we doubt what would be the result if such a free scope 
was afforded to the development of the religious passions of even 
two civilized peoples, living in a state of immediate contact, and of 
inveterate party hostility, now stimulated by the jealous im- 
trigues of ambitious diplomatists, then maddened by the artful 
appeals of a designing priesthood, preaching hatred and exter- 
mination to the opposite sect? 

Would the Protestants submit? Could the Romanists re- 
frain ? 

‘Why, Ireland would be one scene of bloodshed and rapine from 
north to south; the same butcheries and plunders, the same 
atrocious cruelties, which have disgraced the Lebanon, would be 
repeated to-morrow in Ireland, under the influence of religious 
antipathies. But in event of such religious disturbances break- 
ing out in Ireland, under the circumstances we have sketched, 
would any man argue that Protestant England was to blame for 
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not having prevented disturbances excited in the interest of her 
enemies? Or would any man but a Jesuit, or a French jour- 
nalist, venture to assert, in the presence of those disturbances, 
that the only effective means to suppress them, and secure tlie 
integrity of the British empire, would be to land a French 
corps darmée at Cork, and invite the fleets of all the Repeal 
powers to cruise off the coast of the country ? 

And yet this is the course which the Zimes, and all those who 
are intervention mad, and to whom, as Burke said, a thorn at 
their nose is of greater magnitude than a poplar at five hundred 
yards’ distance, are now, so injudiciously and unjustly, urging 
the European powers to pursue towards Turkey. 

On’ this point of foreign intervention, we would simply 
wish to observe, that the relative positions of Russia and of 
France towards Turkey have always been such as to justify our 
most jealous vigilance, for the very purpose of preventing every 
opportunity of aggression on their parts ; but particularly such as 
might constitute, in the eyes of Europe, a plausible pretext for 
intervention, forced as it were upon them, either by their own 
interests or by those of Europe in general. Now, this is pre- 
cisely such a case, and we must confess that, remembering 
how the military occupation of Syria has long been an object of 
the French Jesuits, and that the principle of military intervention 
has ever been vigorously supported by France, with her traditional 
policy towards Egypt, and by Russia also, with her traditional 
policy of weakening the influence and independence of the Porte in 
every quarter, we doubt whether it is short-sightedness, or insin- 
cerity, or the want of a spirit for independent action, which en- 
gages England in concert with those powers. From Lord John 
Russell, with all the cold cautiousness of his little soul, we did 
not expect much ; but there are those in the cabinet whose views 
upon Eastern affairs are clear and decided, and to whom England 
and her allies look for an English policy.’ 

We cannot see the necessity for any foreign intervention on 

* The Emperor Napoleon may have been sincere in his expression of regret 
at the outbreak in Syria, to which he gave such prominent utterance in the 
famous Persigny letter; but we think he was more sincere when, as the last 
Council broke up at which the conditions imposed upon the French troops 


landed in Syria were agreed to, he exclaimed, with unusual animati 
* Allons—on peut chanter le chanson de ma mére!” 
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this occasion in Syria. All experience is against that’ which 
Lord Palmerston once called 4 propos of military intervention 
in Syria, “the beginning of a bad habit.” And certainly, so 
far as the conduct of the government of the Porte is concerned, 
that has been most energetic. It has shown no disposition to defer 
the question of redress till it “resolve of itself,” and has not given 
the European powers one single sound excuse for intervention, 
It despatched the most able and eminent man in its councils at 
once to the spot; and, since Fuad Pasha landed in Syria, he 
has proved that Turkey does possess the physical means to 
make herself feared by her turbulent subjects. He has restored 
order, terribly punished imbecility and crime, and is still actively 
engaged in further searching investigations. Could any European 
power have done more, nay, have done as much in the time? 
Would any continental power, with only 20,000 troops in the 
whole province, have ventured, in one city of 200,000 inhabitants, 
upon the arrest, trial, and punishment of the leading personages 
in the town, besides the punishment and expatriation of 
hundreds of minor offenders? And yet intervention is 
advocated mainly upon the ground that the Turks are unable 
to rule the country. “As for the Turkish government,” 
writes the Times on lst Sept., “it has no physical strength, and 
still less any moral weight. We must have a permanent inter- 
vention and a European commission to govern the pashas!” 
Why, in their extreme love for peace, these writers are sup- 
porting an expedient which renders the renewal and the extension 
of civil war almost inevitable. 

Can any one conceive that the presence of a French corps 
darmée at Beyrout will tranquillize Syria—the limit the powers 
do not pretend to exceed? If Turkish troops were not there to 
aid and protect them, the French troops now at Beyrout would 
be destroyed if they advanced into the interior. We cannot be 
surprised at the feelings of hatred their presence excites when we 
recollect the “policy of instinct,” as M. Thiers once described 
those French views which, as regards Syria, have from the days 
of Louis XIV. coloured French policy in that quarter. And the 
Moslems are not the only persons who should look upon the 
presence of what may be the vanguard of a French army in Syria, 
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with distrust and anxiety. Such an army once established 
will not easily be dislodged, and might not return home the 
same way it went; and under any circumstances will cause greater 
difficulties than those it has undertaken to remove. Besides, 
England has no wish to see a French protectorate in Egypt, for 
a protective is generally the precursor to an aggressive policy, 
and the ascendancy of France in Syria will be fatal to the 
existence of political liberty, religious toleration, and to all other 
interests but her own. Moreover, so long as we possess India, 
the ascendancy of any European power in Egypt becomes on 
that account a matter of very serious consideration for England, 
whose most important interests are involved in the neutrality 
aad independence of Egypt. “The European power which is 
mistress of Egypt,” said the first Napoleon, “ will, in the long 
run, be mistress of India also.” Besides, if the Christians of Syria 
cannot live except under French bayonets, we shall soon hear of a 
similar cry for the protection of Russian bayonets at the opposite 
end of the Turkish empire, and that is a contingency England, 
after her sacrifices in 1854, is not prepared for. Indeed, we are 
very much afraid if the matter is looked into, this piety of 
Catholic sovereigns has ever been the pretext for personal 
aggrandizement, and at all times a very dangerous handle for 
intervention in the affairs of other States. It was her devotion 
to the Greek church, and a tender sympathy for the sufferings 
of her co-religionists in Poland, that induced Catherine of 
Russia to absorb Poland, and to rob Turkey of some of her fairest 
provinces. The example of Poland must not be lost upon us— 
nor forgotten by Turkey. 

But the leading object of the present intervention, according 
to the Times, is to put an end to the “scandals” of the East. 
_ ‘Why not extend its operation, and put an end to the “ delusions” 
‘that are so freely propagated concerning Turkey and her govern- 
ment? Why not correct some of the false statements that are 
so constantly made concerning Turkish finance, and explain to 
‘us how a country with a rising revenue of eleven millions sterling, 
a yearly expenditure of about eight millions, and a debt of only 
twenty-one millions, can be in that state of hopeless insolvency, 
we are assured, is the unhappy condition of Turkey ? 
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“Taking the debts of the revenue and resources of the 
country, and placing them face to face,” says the most recent 
and intelligent writer on the subject,’ “we know of no European 
state the financial condition of which is so favourable; and yet 
how often are we told that Turkey is irrecoverably bankrupt ?” 
It is astonishing how, in some affairs, untruths come to life again 
after being put violently to death. Falsehoods that had been 
encountered by such “sweeping blasts of contradiction,” * that 
you had believed them utterly exploded and extinct, come forth 
from their graves to plague the world again. The decay and 
“corruption” of Turkey, an old and a favourite theme, is 
one of these delusions of the day. Turkey is more healthy 
in all her members than half the governments in Europe. Her 
heart is sound, we have the high authority of Lord Palmerston 
here, and no man is better fitted to deliver an accurate opinion 
upon the position of Turkey than Lord Palmerston, because no 
man in Europe is more thoroughly acquainted with the subject, 
and so free from prejudices in favour of or against her. 

And what does Lord Palmerston say, but “that there is no 
state in Europe which, in all that constitutes political and social 
amelioration, has made such progress in so short a time as Turkey ;” 
and the sum of his advice to Europe is, to give “her fair play, 
friendly counsel, and to let her alone.” 

And Lord Palmerston is supported in his statements by facts. 
No government of Europe exceeds that of the Porte in their 
desire to enlarge the basis of the institutions of the country, to live 
at peace with its neighbours, to encourage trade and commerce, 
and to accommodate the policy of the government to the spirit of 
the age and the wants of the people. The great object of the 
present Sultan has been to free his Christian subjects from all 
penal laws and disabilities, and that he has: succeeded beyond 
all anticipation, the greatest detractors of Turkish rule must 
allow. Indeed, few countries have given more proofs of vitality, 
straightforwardness, and courage, in the effort to purify her 
domestic policy of abuses, than Turkey; for her difficulties were 
greater, and her trials more severe, than any other nation was 


1 Turkey in 1860, by R. J.C. London: Baillére. 
? Coleridge. 
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ever called upon to meet. The emancipation of a large class ‘of 
her subjects from the most degrading disabilities and penal, 
laws—the total abolition of slavery—the restoration of a de- 
graded currency—the consolidation of the laws—the extended 
foundation of schools—the reform of the general administration 
of the empire—the establishment of legal tribunals—the con- 
struction of railroads, and other public works of utility and pro- 
gress, and the reconstruction of an army and navy upon the 
European model, these are some of her titles to the respect and 
forbearance of Europe. From one of the most turbulent and ill- 
governed countries in the world, Turkey, when free from foreign 


’ intrigue, is one of the most tranquil and flourishing of states. 


Trade and commerce prosper, religious animosities die out, and 
for all purposes of government her peoples are as one. 

From Europe Turkey wants good offices, not active inter- 
ference. But so long as the European powers, and their repre- 
sentatives in Turkey, attempt to usurp the sovereign rights of the 
Porte, or by vexatious diplomatic interference hinder the action 
of the government, they exasperate the Moslems, and incite 
the Christians to rebel. If such a course of conduct is persisted 
in, we may rest assured that neither Turkey nor Europe will be 
long at peace, and the world one day will be convulsed by an 
outbreak that will eclipse the puny precedents of Syria or 
Hindostan. 
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